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ArticLe IL— RELATION OF THE STUDENT-LIFE TO 
HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


Ir is certainly a popular notion, if not an error, that study 
is not conducive to health and longevity. 

This notion prevails no doubt because very often ambitious 
young men or women abuse themselves by over-study, and are 
either blighted, or blotted out of existence; and then a pro- 
found impression falls upon the community, and the unfair 
inference is made that the normal and ordinary mental work is 
the dangerous element. And the fact that the teacher and the 
clergyman, the typical scholars of the past, are so generally 
out of active service before they become old, leads to the hasty 
generalization that brain work does not allow men to live to 
old age. 

But in this day of accurate analysis, when the results of 
social and moral as well as physical science must be arrived at 
by the tests of facts and figures, this method cf research shows 
that hard and normal brain-work as much promotes bodily 
health and long life as do the other more generally accepted 
factors of health. ) 
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The design of this paper is to show not only that intellect- 
ual labor is favorable to good health and a long life in a 
general way, but that the greatest thinkers generally lead the 
longest lives. Some of the reasons why this fact is true, will 
be noticed. 

“A paper was read several years ago before the members of 
a society in London, in which the author maintained that men- 
tal labor was never injurious to a perfectly healthy organiza- 
tion, and that the numerous cases of break-down which are 
commonly attributed to excessive brain-work, are due, in real- 
ity, to the previous operation of disease.” 

When a child is born among us we know not how many will 
be the days and years of zs life. But when we group together 
a large number of births we are able to say what will be the 
probable duration of their lives, if born at the same stated 
period. Thus, for the year 1875, in Massachusetts, this period 
was 80 (29.81) years. For the whole United States during the 
decennial period ending with 1870 the probability of life from 
birth was 39.25 years. In England the expectation of life from 
birth is nearly 41 (40.86) years; and in Sweden it is 48 years. 

These statements, however, apply mostly to the early period 
of life; to that time when the multitudinous perils of infancy, 
helplessness, inexperience, and disease have full sway; to that 
portion of existence when one half of the race pass away. 
For at this period the wants of the individual are purely vege- 
tative; to eat, sleep, develop, and mature the physical powers, 
are the occupations of childhood and youth. Mental labor 
hence should not come in prominently as a factor in the prob- 
lem under discussion at this stage; but we should rather find 
out the length of life after this vegetative period; we should 
seek to know the length of life as affected by various causes 
after the physical condition has been essentially established. 

A somewhat general idea pervades the community that after 
a person has lived twenty years, the chances are that he will 
live to be fifty years old. 

Dr. William Farr says, in 1876: “The mean lifetime in the 
healthiest districts of England, and in the healthiest ranks, is 
forty-nine years; and we have no evidence that under the 
most favorable conditions it exceeds fifty years.” 
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In the State of Massachusetts for thirty years past a careful 
record has been kept of the length of life of the different occu- 
pations; of the ages at which all the members of these occu- 
pations died, and it is found that this age was nearly fifty-one 
(50.81) years. Of these occupations the farmer lived decidedly 
the longest. He who in the ordinary pursuit of his occupation 
is nearest to a complete obedience of the laws of nature: who 
is much in the open air, eats plain and well-cooked food, is 
not exposed to the dangers of machinery, travel, intemperance 
from alcohol and tobacco, and the undue calls upon his nerve- 
force; he it is who certainly ought to have the blessings of a 
long and healthy life. He it is of whom the poet says: “O 
fortunatos nimium, sua si bona noruit agricolas.” 

The next occupation in length of life is that of “active 
mechanics abroad,” that limited class of civil engineers, ma- 
chinists, who set up and place in order and exhibition the most 
perfect kinds of machinery; who are the superior minds among 
machinists and artificers, and are not greatly occupied in man- 
ual labor; who travel considerably; enjoy the benefits and 
luxuries of a change of scene and life, are well fed and in such 


positions as to be able well to take care of themselves, Their 
average years of life were fifty-two (52°49). 
The third en and that very near in longevity to the 


one just mention@d, is the professional, embracing the clergy- 
man, iawyer, physician, editor, and teacher. The number of 
years of life given to this occupation is nearly fifty-one (50.98). 

Thus out of the ten occupations as classified by the Massa- 
chusetts authorities, we find the brain worker to stand only the 
third in the list, and with the exception of the ~ cultivators of 
the earth,” standing within about two per cent. of the second 
class in long life. 

Dr. Amariah Brigham, in the year 1833, gathered together 
the ages at death of 327 of the most distinguished literary men 
who had then lived, and found their average age to be a little 
more than 57 (57.85) years. Dr. S. M. Beard, in 1878, forty 
years later, gathered a similar list numbering 500 and found 
the age increased to sixty-four (64.28) years, almost to that of 
the New England farmer. In Madden’s Infirmities of Genius, 
the names of 246 illustrious persons are given who at their 
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death gave an average of sixty-six years. Dr. Toner has found 
that 2,000 physicians in the United States gave an average 
length of life of 58.89 years. 850 members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society averaged 58.50 years at death. 

Dr. Beard says: “The average age of lawyers in Massachu- 
setts was found to be 56.11 years; in Rhode Island 48.75, 
They do not stand so high on the list as clergymen, and yet 
they are healthier as well as longer-lived than most of the 
mechanics and laborers.” 

Dr. B. W. Richardson says of the legal profession: “In both 
branches of their profession they attain more than the ordinary 
share of life.” And of the clerical profession: “ As the clergy 
generally are from the first provided for, poorly enough, truly, 
yet with sufficient to meet their simple necessities, as they live 
temperately, have few temptations for ambition and personal 
display, and have no urgent reasons for breaking their natural 
rest, they continue long-lived, and remain at their avocation 
often to the end of their days.” 

Dr. Tuttle, President of Wabash College, collated the ages at 
death of 2,442 clergymen of different denominations, showing 
the average age to be “a little over 61 years.” He also found 
the ages of 408 individuals, who died above twenty-one years 
of age and were not clergymen, to be a little over fifty-one 
years. 

Dr. Quint says the average age of Congregational ministers 
of Massachusetts for twenty consecutive ('54 to ’74) years has 
been sixty-two years, six months, and twenty-two days. The 
Congregational ministers who died in Massachusetts in 1375 
were sixty-nine years old, on the average. 

Dr. Beard says: “Of 417 clergymen whose names are re 
corded in Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, their average age 
was 65.70, and of these thirteen lived to be over 90 
Of 840 clerical graduates of Harvard College the average age 
was 68.62 years. From statistics gathered at the same time 
and place as above, it appears that mechanics and laboring 
men of all classes die before they are fifty, while those engaged 
in printing, painting, and those who labor in unnatural posi- 
tions, in over-heated rooms, do not attain an average of forty- 
five. A vast difference surely, and one that can be explained 
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on no theory but that of the preéminent healthfulness of intel- 
lectual toil.” 

Dr. Guy, an English writer, says, “Men in the learned pro- 
fessions seem to have a longer lease of life than tradesmen and 
laborers: the medical man living 74.50 years, the clergyman 
living 70.25, lawyers and judges 67.00. 

The investigations of a Berlin physician give an average 
life of clergymen sixty-five years, merchants sixty-two, clerks 
and farmers sixty-one, military men fifty-nine, lawyers fifty- 
eight, artists fifty-seven, and medical men fifty-six. 

The Art of prolonging Infe, written nearly a century ago, says: 
“ An extraordinary number of instances (of longevity) may be 
found among the hermits and monks;” also deep thinking phi- 
losophers have at all times been distinguished by their great 
age, especially when their philosophy was occupied in the study 
of nature. Even in modern times philosophers seem to have 
obtained this preémiuence and the deepest thinkers appear in 
that respect to have enjoyed in a higher degree the fruits of 
their mental tranquillity.” 

A few years ago, Dr. Guy, of London, ascertained the age at 
death of 9,500 Englishmen above fifteen years of age, and their 
employments. ‘These he grouped together in ten-year periods, 
and found that the largest number of tradesmen died in the ten 
year periods of forty to fifty, and fifty to sixty, while the group 
of professional people did not show the largest number of deaths 
until the ten-year periods of sixty to seventy, and seventy to 
eighty, thus giving greater longevity to the classes that used 
the brain more and the body less. 

A similar table of Dr. Guy compares the ages of these three 
classes, professional men (59°81) sixty years, tradesmen (48°84) 
forty-nine years, and the artisan (48°06) forty-eight years. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson says: “ The diseases which affect the 
professional classes vary rather in degree than in character, and 
are exceedingly limited; for when the labor of the brain is 
carried on with evenness, and order, and generalization, brain 
work is healthy work. The brain is the most enduring of 
organs; the organ that admits of the most change; the organ 
that requires the most change; the organ that can rest in its 
jaded parts and work in parts that are not jaded at one and the 
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same time. Mental work, and even hard mental work, is there- 
fore conducive to health, of life, and length of days.” 

Speaking of the “ higher class men of letters,” he says: “The 
labor they follow never need be injurious to the physical organ- 
ism, and the length of life that has favored some of the most 
laborious original writers and thinkers, is proof direct that 
danger does not of itself lie in the work.” 

“T have come to the conclusion,” says Hamerton, “ that 
literary work acts simply as a strong stimulant. In moderate 
quantities it is not only innocent, but decidedly beneficial ; in 
excess it acts like poison on the nervous system. What consti- 
tutes excess, every man has to find out by his own experience.” 

A comparison of the time lost from work on account of sick- 
ness by the community at large, and by the students of Amherst 
college, illustrates this subject. Dr. Jarvis says, that in Europe 
among the ages and classes of working people, each individual 
annually loses nineteen to twenty days by sickness. The 
Massachusetts Board of Health state that within its common- 
wealth for the year 1872 each productive person lost thirteen 
days by sickness. To the student of Amherst College for the 
past fifteen years, during term time, the average loss of time on 
account of sickness to each man has been less than three days, 
(2°60). And if we add the vacations, calling them one-fourth 
of the year, and average the amount of time over the whole year, 
we shall then have for the Amherst student less than (3°50) 
days of sickness, to contrast with his English brothers of nine- 
teen days, and his fellow citizen of thirteen days. 

Let us now consider some of the causes affecting the health of 
the scholar. It is one of the axioms in Hygiene that the whole 
body and every organ in it must be put to its normal, harmoni- 
ous, and legitimate use. If any organ is not given its proper 
use it diminishes in size and power, of course does not properly 
perform its functions, and hence disturbs the harmony of func- 
tion in the whole body and renders it somewhere liable to 
disease. And if any portions are overworked. the blood and 
nerve force needlessly expended deprive other portions of their 
normal supply, and disease will probably be the result. Man’s 
brain weighs forty-nine and one-half ounces, and receives from 
one-fifth to one-eighth of all the blood in the body in the course 
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of its circulation. Hence we can easily believe that disturbance 
in blood circulation of the brain must create disorder somewhere 
in the organism. A few serious accidents have from time to 
time happened to men, where a portion of the skull has been 
torn away and the more apparent actions of the brain could be 
seen by an observer. In these cases it was found that during 
sleep or mental inactivity the brain did not receive so large a 
supply of blood as when in the waking or active state. 

On the other hand during emotional or mental excitement 
the brain seemed engorged with blood, and tended to protrude 
from the bony orifice. Again the headaches aggravated by 
physical or mental exertion show us that an excess of blood in 
the brain produces pain, one of the symptoms of disease, just 
asa burning, throbbing felon, or boil, shows the same thing. 
An example on the other side is in a severe blow upon the 
head, a bodily fall or bruise, which so affects the heart that an 
insufficient supply of blood is furnished to the nerve centers, 
and this causes fainting, or unconsciousness of the brain. A 
large loss of blood from an open wound shows the same thing. 
The physiological fact then seems perfectly plain that every 
organ of the body must have its proper amount of blood, that 
normal work in every organ will give this supply, and without 
it we shall expect a general or partial disturbance in the body. 

Now we are compelled to believe that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, though we may not be able to prove it. So that 
when we think or study we call for the proper supply of blood 
in the brain, since thought is the function, or, as some would 
say, secretion of the brain. If the blood is thus normally 
furnished then we may expect better thinking, and better 
general bodily health than if blood goes elsewhere than to the 
brain. 

The kindred thought is better expressed by another, who 
says, “Functional activity within limits tends to the vigor and 
self preservation of an organ, and of the body to which the 
organ belongs.” Dr. Farr of England in speaking of occupation 
as affecting the health of his country people, says, “ All would 
no doubt be better if the higher parts of the brain had their due 
share of activity. The point then to be made here, is, that vig- 
orous study is healthful because it gives a full supply of blood 
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to the brain, and hence a generous activity to this most impor- 
tant organ. 

The temperament of the scholar tends to health and longevity. 
No matter of what temperament a person may be born, there is 
no question that habits of study tend to develop what must be 
termed—for want of a better name—nervous tendencies in the 
individual. For however prudent and careful of general health 
the student may be, the predominating use of the brain must 
have a tendency to increase the functional activity of all the 
nerve organs, And are not the ideals of the poet, painter, and 
sculptor molded in the nervous phase of organization when he 
wishes to represent the higher intellectual, or the spiritual type 
of human or divine nature? And are not our living scholars, 
literary men, and thinkers generally, uf a nervous caste of tem- 
perament, or at least blended with the sanguine? Should 
however the nervous habit preponderate in the scholar, are not 
the sanguine and phlegmatic colorings of character equally 
valuable to certainly the normal man? 

To persons mainly employed in the out door and muscular 
work of life, the vegetative force must somewhat exceed the 


nervous and spiritual. He who breathes the most and fastest, 
who sweats the most, whose muscles are renewed the oftenest, 
must have more nourishing food, air, and water, than he who 
with the body more at rest uses up the delicate tissues and 
organs at rapid rates. To the thinker a preponderance of brain 
tissues, or function at least, is as much to be expected, as are 
condensed and trained muscles of the athlete and strong laboring 


man. 

The arrangement of man’s diseases is in general that of five 
classes ; first, the Zymotic, those induced by a poisonous influ- 
ence from without; second, the Constitutional, those dependent 
upon imperfect physical organization; third, the Local, the 
result of disease affecting one or more organs; fourth, the 
Developmental, and fifth, the Violent. 

In Massachusetts for the past thirty-two years, the first class, 
including the fevers, scarlatina, small pox, diphtheria, dysentery, 
cholera and similar diseases has destroyed more than twenty- 
eight (28 27) per cent of the population. The second class, 
including rheumatism, dropsy, cancer, syphilis, scrofula, aud 
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lung consumption, has removed nearly twenty-eight (27°39) per 
cent, while the third class including diseases of the heart and 
lungs as well as of the nervous system claims not quite twenty- 
four (23°80) per cent. Or if we group together our diseases a 
little differently, we find that the miasmatic, which includes the 
most common inflammatory and acute diseases, has during this 
same period carried off nearly twenty-eight (27°75) per cent, 
while diseases of the strictly nervous system have taken but 
nine (8°69) per cent of the population. 

By the last United States census we find that during the year 
1870, 492,263 persons died. And while 188,684, or forty per 
cent of these were taken away by the zymotic and constitutional 
diseases, only 60,455 or twelve per cent were removed by ner- 
vous diseases. 

The point then to be made from this heavy array of facts and 
figures, is, that even if brain work does tend to produce more 
highly colored phases of the nervous temperament, yet the dis- 
eases which follow this temperament in the adult period of life 
carry off but a small part of the population. It is also a fact 
that diseases, like plants, can only thrive on their own peculiar 
soil. The thin wiry person of skin and bone, is not likely to 
die of apoplexy ; and the beef-eating, beer-guzzling loafer need 
have no fear of wasting lung consumption. It is one of the 
compensations of nature, that while marked temperaments are 
afflicted with their peculiar diseases they are generally sure not 
to be harrassed with those peculiar to diverse temperaments. 
Nervous invalids escape plague, pestilence, and fevers, which 
would kill at first contact a full fed, robust, and hearty man. 
So that while a scholar’s life may render him more susceptible 
to the rare forms of diseases of a nervous nature, this same life 
is almost an assurance against the more common, inflammatory, 
and apparently powerful destroyers of human life. “Strength 
is often weakness, and weakness becomes strength ; we are saved 
through debility.” 

Scholars live more in accordance with hygienic and sanitary 
laws than do other people. The common usages and require- 
ments of society place them in use of better food, give them 
warmer houses and better ventilated, keep them from unhealthy 
and poisonous exhalations, and afford them a relaxation, vaca- 
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tion, and variety in Jife, both mental and physical, which greatly 
tends to insure their health. ‘To tradespeople, mechanics, farm- 
ers, and workers generally, there is a greater monotony and 
tedium of daily work than to the scholar. The proportion of 
these who are ill fed, poorly clothed, improperly housed, exposed 
to vice, passion, and intemperance, is far greater than those who 
at the office or study tabie commune with the best work of the 
minds of all ages of the world. The scholar does not live in a 
crowd, and thus become exposed to accidents and temptations; 
he is much by himself; he is led to more calm reflections and 
to a better self-preservation. 

And whether it seems invidious or no, society most certainly 
does regard the literary man—the scholar—with more tender- 
ness, more desire to keep him aloof from the rough usage of the 
world, than it does her other classes. Every body does seem 
to care for the so-called educated persons, be they men or women ; 
very much as the hive of bees treat their queen, or as civilized 
man everywhere carefully provides for and attends to woman. 
The world will hold an umbrella over a scholar, when it says 
to every body else hold your own. Dr. Farr says, “The clergy 
lead a comfortable, domestic, moral, and temperate life, in 
healthy parsonages, and their lives are good in fhe insurance 
sense.” 

The scholar has a better chance of long life because he has a 
larger liberty. After the rudimentary work of education is 
over, when school and college bells and rules can be ignored, 
the scholar has a great control over the time, place, and manner 
of his work. His hardest work may be done when and where 
he will. If not in the mood for work to-day, he can do more 
when he is in the mood for it. If sickness or social duties 
claim him now, he can supplement this work when health and 
friends do not demand. The scholar can economise his time, 
employ his resources, make his demands on others with a far 
greater degree of freedom, than can the man who is cramped 
within the hours, methods, and etiquette of business, and 
common toil. Hence the great relief from worry, waiting the 
movements of others, the red tape and restrictions that ever 
hinder the muscle worker. Scholars when fairly embarked in 
the business of life, need not so much mental urging to their 
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work, as does the man who follows the factory bell, or the rain 
and sunshine of seed time and harvest. And while without 
doubt man is by nature a lazy animal, and ever needs a 
healthy stimulus for his work, yet the effect of this upon his 
physical and mental health is far different from the goad, the 
punch, the anxious beating, the need of shelter, food, and 
warmth which the laboring man must have and only have by 
hard, unsympathetic, and often unsatisfactory work. 

Another reason why scholars are longer lived and in better — 
health than other people, is, that they have a better proportion 
of controlling religious faith. By this is not meant that they 
all agree upon the form and doctrines of saving faith ; far from 
it, no class differs more from the true standard. But the most 
highly educated people are those who in large measure have 
some settled form of belief. Who if not in full accord and 
communion with some prescribed church form, have a settled- 
ness of religious opinion and belief that gives them great sta- 
bility, calmness, and peace of mind upon this all important topic. 
We can hardly find a daily paper which does not tell us of 
one or more poor mortals who are insane, or have committed 
suicide because of troubles concerning property, friends, pros- 
pects or hopes about the common events of life. And our 
insane asylums make a sad showing in the same direction. In 
other words men and women are often worried to death because 
they do not possess the sound mind in the sound body ; because 
they have not the all potent controlling religious faith ! 

But the scholar, the person who knows how to study causes 
and effects; to reflect on the past, to freshen his daily experi- 
ence with facts, has a safe-guard in this respect which may be 
wanting in him who has employed life for the most part in 
muscular, machine work. And the true student, who draws 
deeply from the fundamental source of knowledge, who fills 
his cup from the divine fountain, has a support and an assur- 
ance which should never fail him though everything but God 
seems to hide their faces from him. 

The classes of people among whom insanity most prevails 
illustrates this subject. In the Northampton Lunatic Hospital 
of Massachusetts, of five hundred and seventy-two men who 
Were patients, but forty-six were classified as “literary” in 
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their occupations, v‘.ile the “farmers” were one hundred and 
twenty six, and the “laborers” were one hundred and twelve. 

Dr. Jarvis says: ‘ Education causes but little insanity. Ina 
table of one thousand seven hundred and forty-one cases, whose 
causes are given, from sixteen hospitals, only two hundred and 
five are from excess of study, two hundred and six from mental 
struggles and anxiety, and sixty-one from excitements, one 
thousand one hundred and thirty four were from business trials 
and disappointments. For if we understand the generally 
approved theory of insanity, we can see from the statements 
just made, that the normal student is less liable to insanity than 
are most other occupations in life. We have so meager an idea 
of what mind—or spirit—-is, that we do not know how it can be 
disordered, diseased, or impaired in itself.” 

‘Reason cannot be unreason,” says Dr. Hickok. The organ- 
ism, however, through which alone the mind must act, may be so 
disordered that mental action will be distorted, imperfect, or 
irregular. But how the spiritual element, about the nature of 
which we know absolutely nothing, can be diseased, it is impos- 
sible to form any conception. 

Water may hold in suspension or solution impurities and 
foreign substances. But the filter and chemical reagent can 
remove these without in the least affecting the water. So the 
mind—for the most part the director and source of power in the 
body—may be seriously disturbed in its action by the disorder 
or disarrangement of a single organ in the body, and yet when 
hygiene and medicine shall have restored this organ to its 
healthy state, the mind clear and unclouded will hold its sway 
again. And the scholar, who of all men can the -best understand 
the laws of the healthy body, and has at bis command the most 
ready means to keep his bodily health perfect, who has the 
temperament least liable to common and sweeping diseases, 
who possesses the greatest liberty of men, who holds the calm 
and guiding element within him of a religious faith, he surely 
is the one who certainly never should fear or allow within him- 
self the potential elements of that great scourge of modern 
civilization. 
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Articte IL—BIBLE HYGIENE. 


THE advantages and general superiority of preventive over 
curative measures in disease, and the now generally acknowl- 
edged importance of the science and art of Hygiene, doubtless 
destined to be the main element in the medicine of the future, 
impel us to examine the philosophy of health preservation 
from every point of view and to seek for sanitary information 
from every available source. 

The Old and New Testaments may appear a strange source 
in which to seek for information of this kind; a curious mine 
in which to dig for health hints. Still there is no apparent 
reuson why this wonderful compendium, in which so many 
kinds of knowledge are incidentally imparted, should not also 
contain medical instruction. Nay, more, if the Bible is of 
divine origin, is not this revelation the most natural authority 
to which we could resort, and the likeliest to contain sanitary 
laws for the body as well as for the soul ? 

Investigation shows that the Bible does contain matter of 
this nature, and that its hygienic maxims are not only numer- 
ous and varied, but also accurate and profound. They are 
not crowded into one chapter or even book, but are scattered 
all over both testaments, generally in the form of pithy sen- 
tences imbedded in other matters, like precious gems in a set- 
ting of gold. Almost every one of the sixty-six books con- 
tains something of this nature, couched either in the form of a 
direct hint, or an indirect warning or promise which may be 
turned to practical account, and made of hygienic value. In 
some places they are numerous, especially in the Pentateuch, 
which contains the general and special laws promulgated by 
Moses for the guidance of the Israelites in their wanderings in 
the wilderness. And they embrace suggestions not only for 
individual or private hygiene, but also for the wider and more 
important subject of public sanitation. So that, though apt to 
be overlooked or slighted, as they have long been, amid the 
mass of general information which everywhere crowds the 
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pages of the Bible, in a collected form they constitute a code 
of health laws which claim our best attention, as being not 
only the most ancient but also the most complete that can any- 
where be found, even in modern times, and that has no par- 
allel in the sayings and writings of any of the great sages and 
teachers of antiquity. 

The great minuteness with which the subject is treated, the 
strong language in which the health-hints are couched, the 
strictness with which they were eaforced, and the rarity of 
rules for the cure of disease as compared with those given for 
its prevention; all prove how much more important hygienic 
were considered by Moses than therapeutic measures. 

The Bible makes many valuable remarks regarding the most 
important objects of individual or personal hygiene. Thus 
hints are found respecting the food, drink, and air we consume, 
as well as about clothing, rest, exercise, cleanliness, mental, 
moral, and spiritual culture; and in fact, almost every subject 
embraced under the title of hygiene. And so ample are these, 
that out of them a complete hygienic decalogue might be con- 
structed. Health depends largely on the care with which these 
several indications are followed in private life, and therefore 
the value of the scriptural maxims can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

But it is chiefly to the public hygiene of the Bible that we 
wish meanwhile to call attention, because it illustrates more 
completely than do the hints regarding personal hygiene now 
spoken of, how far-seeing and complete the medical science of 
the Scriptures are. Private individuals can usually control 
matters that influence their own hygiene. But it not unfre- 
quently happens that they are powerless regarding those of the 
community to which they belong. For example, a citizen can 
regulate his own food and drink, the ventilction and cleanli- 
ness of his house or room ; but not so easily, if at all, those of 
the community in which he dwells. This is a matter of im- 
portance, for while a mistake or omission in private hygiene 
involves the health of one individual, a blunder or negligence 
in public sanitation may implicate the health and life of 
thousands; nay, in extreme cases those of nations. Public 
sanitation therefore is as important and as necessary for the 
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welfare of the masses, as private hygiene is for that of individ- 
uals; and is a matter of comfort or misery, health or sickness, 
in every community and country. And experience proves 
what theory suggests, that the highest standard of health is 
attained under that public hygiene which is most carefully 
regulated. 

The effects of a defective public hygiene vary according to 
the matter in fault. Thus, for instance, the health and strength 
of a whole community, or even an entire nation have deterior- 
ated under scanty or improper food, or a lax morality. The 
inhabitants of an entire village, town or city, may be slowly 
poisoned, and become sallow, emaciated, weak, and on the 
borderland of disease, by defective drainage, badly ventilated 
dwellings, and so forth. And, just as by persistent want of 
cleanliness of the person, clothing, or household, the seeds of 
some of those loathsome infectious diseases,—small-pox, scar- 
latina, typhus, and so forth, may thereby find a suitable soil 
in which to become developed in a family ; so these very ail- 
ments may spread over an entire community by imperfect 
public sanitation and a careless quarantine. 

The most numerous and important sanitary rules given the 
Israelites by Moses, were mainly of the public kind. <A brief 
summary will show how cogent and comprehensive these are. 
Those regarding disinfection—disease-prevention—and cleanli- 
ness are detailed with marked emphasis and minuteness, mainly 
because of their importance in the prevention and restriction 
of the infectious and contagious diseases now spoken of, some 
of which afflicted them as others still trouble us. A very large 
proportion of the sickness and mortality which has occurred 
among mankind from the earliest ages to the present day, has 
arisen from disease of this kind. And hence the best means 
of preventing them or staying their progress, was and still is a 
matter of the greatest moment. 

The nature of these specific diseases has not yet been posi- 
tively ascertained. They are supposed to arise either from 
inconceivably minute particles of septic, that is, decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, or more probably of living animal 
or vegetable embryos which are carried about in the air we 
breathe or the water we drink, till they find a suitable person 
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in whom to settle and develop indefinitely. One great object 
therefore, when a contagious or infectious disease arises in our 
midst, is evidently to prevent the air or the water in the 
vicinity from being contaminated by its germs. Or, if this is 
impossible, to lessen or altogether destroy the contagion with 
which either or both of these have been charged, and thus 
prevent its spread to other individuals. The former is evi- 
dently the more important aim, and often the most easily 
accomplished. 

The most prominent hygienic rules of the Bible are of this 
class, and were devised to prevent or limit the chief disease of 
which the Scriptures speak, namely, leprosy, sometimes called 
the plague ; a peculiar and as some think a distinct skin disease, 
to which the Israelites of that day appear to have been espe- 
cially liable. The disease was very contagious and transinissi- 
ble from person to person by touch, garments, wood, leather, 
and other things. It is not known what originated it, but fresh 
cases were continually occurring, and if not checked, the malady 
would soon have overrun the camp and become unmanageable. 

This leprosy was of several kinds; namely, that of the body, 
of garments, and of houses. The nature and phenomena of 
garment and house leprosy are not only unknown, but wholly 
unintelligible at the present day; proving that this, like some 
other diseases of ancient times, has become extinct. Three 
varieties of human leprosy or Berat are mentioned in Leviticus, 
namely, Boak, which did not render the afflicted person unclean ; 
Berat Lebena, or bright white Berat ; and Berat Cecha, or dusky 
Berat, spreading in the skin. Of these only the second and 
third were what Moses calls Jsorat, that is, venomous or conta- 
gious; and of these again, one is at first undistinguishable from 
a harmless eruption. 

Strict rules were laid down in the Pentateuch for its manage- 
ment, both when the disease was doubtful, and when it proved 
to be real leprosy. Frequent and careful inspection was neces- 
sary when it prevailed. If suspected, the patient was taken 
before the High Priest or Priest, whose intelligence and skill 
decided whether the case was one of true leprosy or not. When 
this was doubtful, the patient was put in quarentine outside the 
camp for seven days. And then, if the disease was not true 
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leprosy he was discharged, after washing—that is, purifying— 
himself and his clothes. 

But if the disease proved to be true leprosy, his isolation was 
continued for other seven days, and so on, alternated with 
weekly inspections, till the disease was cured. This law of sep- 
aration was strict. Even Miriam and King Uzziah were not 
exempt. lLeprous Priests were also forbidden, under penalty 
of being cut off from God’s presence, to minister in holy things, 
or to eat the show-bread, or to sacrifice; and were deemed un- 
clean like other Israelites. The rule that made everything 
which a leper touched unclean, and subject to similar treatment ; 
and so in turn everything and person which these touched, made 
the company of an infected individual doubly undesirable, and 
his isolation all the more necessary, and likely to be strictly 
enforced by the people. 

To still further lessen the chance of fresh infection, the leper’s 
clothing, and also other garments which had become leprous, 
had likewise to be inspected by the priest and put in quarantine, 
unless decidedly infected, in which c»se they had to be burnt. 
Garment and house leprosy were evidently contagious and 
communicable to the human body. Otherwise, rules for crush- 
ing out the disease would have been unnecessary. When the 
latter was discovered, the house had to be inspected and shut 
up for seven days, at the end of which period leprous stones 
and mortar had to be replaced by fresh material. If the edifice 
was considered incurably leprous, the entire structure had to be 
broken down and the stones, timber, and mortar, carried into 
an unclean place out of the city. Even those who slept or ate 
in, or helped to clean a leprous house were deemed unclean and 
put for a time in quarantine. For still greater security, the 
cured person, after release from quarantine and reinspection by 
the priest, was not allowed to enter the camp till after he had 
washed his clothes and body, and shaved his hair. On the 
seventh day he had again to shave his head, beard, and eye- 
brows, and wash his body and clothing. After these processes 
of purification and disinfection he was considered clean, and 
might enter his tent. No violation or evasion of this law before 
again mixing with his fellow creatures was permitted. 

Again, to still further lessen the chance of the spread of con- 
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tagion, the dead bodies of lepers were buried apart from others, 
Even leprous kings, like Uzziah, were not permitted to be laid 
in the royal sepulchres. 

Regarded as a whole, these health laws, framed for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing or at least restricting the scourge of 
leprosy, are most complete, and included, first, perfect isolation 
of the sick person as well as his clothing, bedding, dwelling, 
and all belonging to him, from his family, friends, and the 
general public, until the disease had disappeared ; second, thor- 
ough purification of the infected individual before reéntering 
the camp, and even then a second minor quarantine of seven 
days ; and third, disinfection by washing and otherwise cleans- 
ing his infected clothes and dwelling before again making use 
of them, and if necessary the destruction of the former by fire. 

A more complete or effective method of separation from the 
healthy community, of infected persons and things, and of 
every person and article which became infected by touch or 
proximity to these, could not be devised to prevent the spread 
of contagion. Modern hygiene may in some minor respects be 
theoretically, but certainly it is not practically in advance of 
this ancient Israelitish code, primitive in time but not in prac- 
tice. And if our present systems of quarantine by land and 
sea, and of isolation of infected or suspected persons, and also 
of purification or destruction of their clothing, effects, dwelling 
and so forth, were as perfect as this; the infectious and con- 
tagious class of diseases that so often decimate communities at 
the present day, would soon be completely stamped out. If, for 
example, every case of small-pox were at once and thoroughly 
isolated, and kept thus till all chance of infection had passed 
away, while the clothes, bedding, effects, dwelling, and sick- 
room were also efficiently washed, cleansed, disinfected, and 
if necessary destroyed by fire, the disease would have no 
chance of spreading, and thus would soon disappear, or at 
least become so rare as to be a curiosity. And so also of 
scarlatina, measles, and other epidemic diseases. 

The equally minute and stringent rules laid down in the 
Pentateuch to ensure cleanliness of the Israelitish camp, and 
subsequently of their cities, a matter of first importance in the 
prevention or diminution of leprosy and other contagious dis- 
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eases, are equally comprehensive and judicious. Dirt was not 
allowed to accumulate in their tents, but was deposited well 
beyond the camp, and there decomposed and destroyed by being 
covered with earth, one of the best of disinfectants and de- 
odorants. So also after making burnt offerings, the Priests 
had to put off their official garments, put on others, and then 
carry the ashes of the sacrifice and also the unburnt flesh, hide, 
and refuse of the animal outside the camp, and there burn 
them. No surer method could have been devised to effect the 
main objects in view, namely, the prevention of sir-pollution 
and the spread of disease thereby, than the immediate and 
complete removal and destruction of offensive matter of this 
kind. 

The high standard of health attained by the Israelites in 
the wilderness was doubtless in great measure due to their 
admirable public hygiene. Were our modern systems as per- 
fect and as strictly enforced, a similar comparative immunity 
from disease would necessarily be enjoyed by ourselves. Hy- 
gienic science, after emerging from the dark ages, has not yet 
advanced to the high perfection it had attained in the days of 
Moses. Compared with that of modern times, the completeness 
and efficiency of the Hebrew Code are remarkable. Had a 
physician of the last century planned a sanitary code like this, 
so simple yet ample, far-seeing, and efficacious, he would have 
been immortalized and deemed a leader of men, a giant intel- 
lect far in advance of his age. What therefore is to be 
thought of Moses, who dictated such masterly laws in a pro- 
fession to which he did not belong, more than three thousand 
years ago, when the rudimentary science of Egypt, doubtless 
the cradle of medicine and the source from whence the 
Jews, Greeks, Romans and other early nations derived their 
knowledge, was founded on incantations and astrology, the 
body being divided into thirty-six parts, each of which was 
entrusted to a demon whose aid it was the duty of the physi- 
cian to invoke ? 

Surrounded by, and therefore apt to be imbued with theories 
so absurd and a practice so illogical and uncertain as those 
which then prevailed ; whence did this pioneer Hygiest derive 
the acumen or procure the information to devise a sanitary 
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system so practical, complete, and not only so much in advance 
of the medical science of that early period, but even in some 
respects so superior to that of modern times, that the light 
from this lofty beacon coming from the midst of the compara- 
tive darkness of the past, illuminates and helps to confirm and 
even promote the knowledge of the present; so that medical 
savans may still sit with advantage at the feet of Moses, and 
learn not only the great base facts, but even many of the minu- 
tie of the art and science which they study? How is the 
advanced thinking of the great Jewish lawgiver to be ac- 
counted for? Was it of human or divine origin ? 

We shall not enter for the present into this question. But 
certainly, leaving other sciences to look after themselves, it 
cannot be denied that in this instance at least, Scripture and 
science harmonize; that recent research, instead of refuting 
only establishes the medical philosophy of the Bible; and that 
our modern is materially indebted to the ancient hygiene of 
the Israelites, seeing that both the private and the public sani- 
tation of the present day has been and might have been still 
further advanced and more perfect than they now are, had our 
ancestors studied the rules that have lain unused for centuries, 
though doubtless meant as much for mankind as for the chosen 
people to whom we owe not only their preservation, but also 
abundant proof of their efficacy. 
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Articte IIL—JOHN STUART MILL.* 
II. 


Upon the tavle at which we are writing lies a small piece of 
Italian marble which serves for a paper-weight. It is about two 
inches square at each surface, white in cclor, weighs five or six 

‘ounces, yields readily to a push, but not to compression, or to a 
pull, but not to torsion, and emits a dull sound when struck. 
To these obvious phenomena scientific tests would add others 
imperceptible to ordinary sensation, electrical and magnetic 
sympathies and antipathies, reactions upon chemical agents and 
the motions of the ethereal medium. If we had other senses and 
were able to widen the range of them by other scientific artifi- 
ces no doubt other more recondite phenomena would emerge 
from behind all these. An area of indefinite, perhaps of infinite 
possibility surrounds the paper-weight. It is a center visited 
by all the forces of nature and with an articulate answer ready 
for any signal nature knows how to make it. The only limit 
we can assign to its susceptibilities is the unknown limit to the 
activities of the universe. Clearly to call the thing a paper- 
weight is not to give a name descriptive of real character, but a 
nickname suggested by the paltry single use we put it to. 
Collecting the particulars enumerated, and letting x stand for 
all the unknown particulars, we get the statement that the 
paper-weight, which we will call A, is extended, colored, im- 
penetrable, cohesive, heavy, mobile, resonant, and a. 

Is the statement an identical or a synthetical proposition ? 
All metaphysics is shut up in this question like the cloudy 
genius in the fisherman’s casket. Do we affirm that the paper- 
weight consists of the phenomena enumerated and unenumerated, 
is constituted by them and by nothing beyond them? This is 
what we seem to say. The form is unmistakably the form of 
the identical proposition ; it is down in black and white that A 
isextended . .. . and 2, that is that these particular appearan- 
ces of extension, solidity, resonance, and the rest make A what 











* Continued from January Number. To be completed in a third paper. 
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it is. The complete enumeration of the phenomena exhausts 
A—A is the total of the phenomena. Or is there a sous-entendre, 
a verbally undeveloped meaning in the copula ws, a synthesis 
affirmed under the apparent of affirmation of identity? That is, 
do we say that A is one thing and the phenomena another, that 
the particulars extension, resistance, resonance, 2, are only the 
various manifestations of A which, in its interior real self, 
an sich, is an entity equally distinct from each of them and from 
all of them together? There is no doubt that this is what we 
meant to say before we got into, or the moment we got out of the 
champ-clos of metaphysics. The consciousness of every man is so 
constituted (no matter how), whether by creation, survival of the 
fittest, concurrence of atoms, or association of ideas, that prior to 
metaphysical reconsideration the paper-weight A is universally 
conceived as having an unmanifested being and nature of its own, 
proclaimed in the apparent fact that it gives distinctness and 
unity to the phenomena observed, separating them from all con- 
tiguous phenomena and holding them together as one, so that the 
very thing which seems to be extended seems to be the thing 
which is impenetrable, heavy, resonant, and z This unsopbis- 
ticated consciousness is so inveterate and inviolable that it 
determines al] the feeling, thinking, and acting of practical life 
in the individual and in the community. Society from its 
rudest to its most refined and intricate forms, in its institutions, 
its industries, its languages and arts of expression, its mytholo- 
gies and religions, is incorporate realism, the assumption of a 
substantial reality behind and distinct from every perfectly 
defined group of phenomena. It is in this way alone that men 
hitherto have been able to represent to themselves and to ex- 
press the differences, the orderly interactions, and the durability 
of the universe. 

So what we mean to say in practical life is not what we seem 
to say. It is now to be added that what we seem to say, meta- 
physics in its latest conclusions distinctly says and means. 
Realism is the assumption, the synthetical proposition, the for- 
mula, of the primitive uncorrected consciousness of men, 
broadly expressed in the life of the individual, and the history 
of the race; from the fading twilight of his cave the metaphysi- 
cian replies with phenomalism or idealism, and the identical 
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proposition. Nor is this in the least a random or captious reply, 
but one which equally with the original assertion has the excuse 
for it that it had to be made. For if there are conditions which 
have determined the off-hand cast of thinking out of doors none 
the less are there conditions which determine the thinking of 
the metaphysician within, a necessity of solitary speculation 
more intractable if possible than the other. It is open to any 
man to be a metaphysician or not as he pleases, but not to 
please himself in the choice of his metaphysics; nothing (to 
keep up the figure) forces him into the cave if he prefers life 
outside, but being entered he must submit to the constraint of 
the place. His business is no longer to make use of the world, 
that is the affair of the practical man, but to explain it; and to 
explain it not as well as he would, but as well as the diminished 
resources of the cave permit. For many have gone in before 
him and have used up the stores of the whole stock of idola 
which the first comers found, the most part have turned out 
vain images or apparitions, “abstractions” which it is impossi- 
ble any longer to “realize.”"* There is a quite peculiar hard- 
ship in this. The man of science in our day is by comparison 


an opulent and confident person because exploring particular 
provinces of nature he is no less able than the farmer or the 
politician or the poet to keep out of doors and to find plenty 
to do. But the metaphysician deals with those alternatives 
which hem in our theories of the universe, mental and material, 





*It is perhaps an impertinence to use a phrase so celebrated in any but the 
exact meaning of its author. In the 42d Aphorism of the Novum Oryanum, the 
Idols of the Cave are distinguished from Idols of the Tribe (those due to man’s 
nature in general) as the refractions and corruptions of the light of nature caused 
by the peculiar nature of the individual, whether in its original form or as modified 
by intercourse with others. See, however, the beautiful passage in the De Aug- 
mentis where the contrast between solitary thought and intercourse with nature 
is dwelt upon. (Lib. V, ch. 4.) 

Idola in general are all our defective and false representations of realities how- 
ever they have arisen. The antithesis is between the human idolon or bad 
copy of the reality and the divine idea exactly expressed in the reality. We are 
often cautioned not to confound “idolon” with the “idol” of common speech ; 
but it is probable that the double allusion is what recommended the word to Bacon, 
the very object of his attack being the idolatries of human thinking, the supersti- 
tious veneration paid to old “false appearances " which obstruct our vision of 
divine ideas and works. 
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in its integrity, and which lying behind the phenomena are not 
to be found out of doors, and being fixed in number admit no 
repair when they begin to waste away. Three hundred years 
ago he was realist and dualist, that is, he began where every- 
body else leaves off with the great assumptions of practical life. 
To-day he is phenomenalist and unitarian with the supreme 
justification that at last he must be that or nothing, having no 
greater sin to answer for than this, that without any farther 
raison d étre he shrinks from suicide, that having one alterna- 
tive still left he has not chosen—not to be. 

Let us consider. (I) We say the phenomena of the paper- 
weight exclude or are separated from the surrounding phenom- 
ena and are held together, as belonging to or inhering in, as 
being modes and manifestations of, a something common to 
them all yet not they. As this additional and different some- 
thing does not appear among the phenomena we think of it as 
lying behind or under them and call it the “substance.” As 
the individuality and identity of the whole resides not in the 
modes or manifestations but in the thing modified and mani- 
fested, and as the manifestations are subject to change while 
the thing itself abides, we call the substance “the thing in 
itself,” “the real thing,” or “the real.” As the substance or 
reality lies not only beyond the phenomena but beyond the 
relations among the phenomena which are the only ones 
known to us, and as we imagine nothing lying still farther 
away, we call it “the ultimate reality” and ‘the absolute.” 
In this way we fancy for the moment (the earlier stages of 
metaphysics are nothing but the fancy) that we have defined 
and described the substance. But we have not defined substance 
itself, we have only defined its functions. And we have only 
done that in terms of the phenomena. For exclusion of one 
phenomenon by another or separation of one from another (for 
example, of the extension of the paper-weight from that of the 
paper) is only the observed fact that one phenomenon limits 
another: modification and manifestation are only the observed 
fact that the phenomena appear and that they differ: belong- 
ing to or inhering in, totality, individuality, identity, are only 
the observed fact that the phenomena are grouped or integrated : 
and abiding or enduring is only the observed fact that the 
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group if subject to change is also persistent. As for the epi- 
thets substance, real, ultimate, non-phenomenal, non-relative, 
absolute, they are all figurative or negative, assertions that 
substance is not the phenomena but not telling what it is, 
From first to last we have been paying ourselves with phrases, 
as the French say, heaping up verbiage which never carries us 
beyond the phenomena but invariably brings us back to them 
because borrowed from them. Nor is this a mere inaptitude 
of language; it is an impotence of thought. The more care- 
fully we concentrate attention upon the phenomena the more 
helpless are we to conceive anything among or beyond them 
differing from them, and more real, efficient, and enduring than 
they. Substance is inexpressible because it is unthinkable. 
(Il.) But now what happens when we go on to affirm the incon- 
ceivable and inexpressible? Fatal conflict with the phenomena 
in whose terms the affirmation is necessarily made. We 
declare the substance out of all known relation calling it the 
absolute; and straightway bring it into every relation known 
to us by clothing it with the phenomena. It has an uncon- 
ditioned unmanifested nature of its own we say; but we say 
too that the phenomena are its modes and manifestations. In 
itself it is not extension (for if in its very self it is extension, 
how can it resist ?)—yet two inches square: not resistance (for 
if resistance, how can it be extended ?)—yet impenetrable : not 
color, yet whité: not sound, yet resonant. It must be no one 
of all these things, otherwise how can it give them a common 
being and constitution, how segregate, integrate, individuate, 
and identify them? it must be all of them at once, for—there 
they are. So the affirmation of substance in terms of phenom- 
ena, the only one possible, turns out an affirmation of the 
substance which denies the phenomena, or an affirmation of 
the phenomena which denies the substance. Now the phe- 
nomena are undeniable. (IIL) Here a suspicion which bas 
been strengthening all along becomes irresistible. From first 
to last the phenomena have been omnipresent forcing their 
Way into our most vigorous and subtle endeavors to realize a 
something which is non-phenomenal. If substance cannot be 
conceived save under concepts supplied by the phenomena, if 
it cannot be expressed save in terms of the phenomena, if it 
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cannot be affirmed save by denying the phenomena, and if the 
phenomena are undeniable, what is the use of it? What 
service does it render as an offset for all these vexations? 
Clearly the only service rendered is to discriminate and em- 
phasize the important fact that certain phenomena appear to 
have a repugnance for the contiguous phenomena and an 
affinity for one another. But clearly too, the direct and simple 
recognition of the fact itself is a finer discrimination and a 
heartier emphasis than the contradictory circumlocution to 
which we have resorted. So the conception of substance adds 
to its other offences this quite unpardonable one that it is not 
wanted. The true character of a process which is typical of 
what we have called the off-hand cast of thinking in practical 
life, which has determined the automatic, that is, the unreason- 
ing development of human intelligence in the individual and 
the race, is now apparent. Certain peculiarities in the phe- 
nomena of the paper-weight and in their relations to one 
another and to the surrounding phenomena have betrayed us 
into a precipitate inference of an entity beyond them which 
turns out upon careful reconsideration to be inconceivable, 
contradictory, and superfluous. What is true of the paper- 
weight is true of the table on which it lies, of the objects about 
it, of the earth, the sun, the stars. At no point in the co-exist- 
ences of space or in the sequences of time is anything more 
substantial or real to be admitted than the co-existences and 
sequences themselves. The universe is simply the persisting 
‘ aggregate of phenomena. Thus we have provided phenome- 
nalism, or nihilism as it is often improperly named, with a 
rational basis and a philosophical expression. 

Suppressing then the stupendous non-sequitur, what remains 
is the phenomena. How do they remain? Evidently in space, 
for there lies the phenomenal paper-weight on the phenomenal 
table, and in time, for they are not only there now but were 
there a moment ago. But here and there, then and now, space 
and time, are terms of practical life, express concepts of that 
automatic unreasoning intelligence which has just been con- 
victed of blundering precipitation. Coming from out of doors 
they cannot be admitted into the cave of considerate and 
circumspect metaphysics until they are purged of the presump- 
tion against them and their titles verified. ‘There, we say, in 
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our off-hand fashion, lie the phenomena of the paper-weight defi- 
nitely located outside of us among the surrounding phenomena. 
We know they are there because we perceive them there by 
looking, touching, and listening. But perceptions of eye, ear, 
and hand are modifications of us, not modifications of the 
paper-weight ; there are therefore two sets of modificaticns, our 
perceptions integrated into a notion or idea and the corres- 
ponding phenomena integrated into a paper-weight, the two 
sets standing to each other in this relation that the former 
disclose the latter, the presence of the perceptions being the 
only assurance we have of the existence of the phenomena, the 
idea our only assurance of the paper-weight. In other words, 
the phenomena which we took to be undeniable are not known 
at all; they are inferred. A moment ago, to account for the 
integration of certain phenomena we inferred the existence of a 
substance beyond them: now to account for the integration 
of certain perceptions we infer the existence of phenomena 
beyond them. The first inference was sacrificed because found 
to be inconceivable, contradictory, and superfluous; the second 
can be saved only by being shown to be intelligible, consistent, 
and necessary. (L) Is it intelligible? One of the modifica- 
tions we say which go to make up the whole paper-weight is 
that it is two inches square at each surface, our reason for 
saying so being that we have a perception that it is so. But 
the perception itself is not two inches square, is in fact not 
square at all; if it were it might be a mode of the paper-weight 
but not of us who, whatever we are, are certainly not square. 
We may subject the perception to the torture of analysis or 
the cajolery of synthesis, tear it into its ultimate elements or 
rebuild the elements into an improved whole, we shall never 
get from it the confession that it is two inches square. As it 
stands, in its disjecta membra, or in reconstituted integrity, it 
denies extension of itself by the very fact of being an affirma- 
tion of extension in the paper-weight. The duality and antith- 
esis are irreducible so long as we persist in saying that we 
perceive that the paper-weight is two inches square. Equally 
of our perception, that it is colored, or that it is resonant, or 
that it isa, The perception and the corresponding phenomenon, 
the paper-weight and the corresponding idea, are numerically 
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two and simply unlike. But substance was found to be incon- 
ceivable because it could not be identified with or assimilated to 
the phenomena: we have no choice now but to find the phenom- 
ena inconceivable because they cannot be identified with or 
assimilated to the perceptions. (II.) Again as before, the affirm- 
ation of the inconceivable phenomena brings conflict with the 
perceptions in whose terms the affirmation has to be made, with 
this difference that this affirmation being more precise than 
the other the conflict is more ruinous. We spoke of substance 
in a loose way as the background or basis of the phenomena, 
that to which they belong or in which they inhere, but of the 
phenomena we say precisely that they are the causes of the 
perceptions, the one relation being vaguely indicated the other 
exactly defined. Thus a particular tract of extension produces 
in us a particular impression, feeling, sensation, or perception. 
The phenomenon therefore is not only itself; it is also the 
power of producing that which is not itself. But if one of 
these, it cannot also be the other. ‘“Squareness” and “ power 
of producing an impression” are the two things which can in 
no wise be identified or assimilated, and to affirm one of them 
of the phenomenon is to deny the other: if squareness it can- 
not be the power of producing, and @ fortiori, not the power 
of producing what is not itself. Equally of each of the phe- 
nomena of resistance, cohesion, resonance, and z ; and of the 
integrated phenomena of the paper-weight. To affirm the 
phenomena is to deny causation, to affirm causation is to 
deny the phenomena. The contradiction here is so flagrant 
and formidable that psychology in despair has called in phys- 
ical science to its aid—and has been ruined by its ally. The 
phenomena are found to be not the causes of the perceptions, 
but if of anything then remote causes of certain molecular 
disturbances of the brain which the perceptions never sus- 
pected until physiology found them out; and the problem 
now is to show that cerebal disturbances can produce mental 
modifications, which is no more soluble than the other and 
whose solution could only serve to usher in the new contradic- 
tion that the immediate causes of perception are not the 
phenomena immediately perceived. (III.) .The phenomena 
therefore do not serve the purposes for which they have been 
invented; their only use clearly is to lay stress on the fact 
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that certain mental modifications of our own have been asso- 
ciated into an idea, and the outcome of the whole criticism is 
that they must vanish after substance as inconceivable, contra- 
dictory, and superfluous. What is true of the supposed paper- 
weight is true of every other object supposed to be external to 
ourselves. Space ceases and the contents of space. What 
remains is a form of sensibility impressed upon all sensations. 
The universe has not been annihilated in this way; it has 
simply been re-interpreted, that is, it has been identified as 
various modifications of Me. 

Having suppressed the second non-sequitur, I find remaining 
my own sensations, the several modifications of me. They 
have been cured of their inconsiderate propensity to parade as 
space-relations and external phenomena, but they still claim to 
be a series and to succeed one another in time. I not only 
have the feelings which trick me into the belief of the external 
paper-weight, but I had them a moment ago and yesterday and 
last week, my authority for saying so being that I distinctly 
remember to have had them. This remembering, however, 
takes place now, is a present and not a past modification of me. 
I do not therefore know the past modifications; I infer them 
from the present ones exactly as I inferred phenomena from 
perceptions and substance from phenomena; and I do this 
in the same off-hand, unreasoning, automatic way. So the 
question revives whether the last inference keeping such bad 
company can save its reputation. Here we abandon the criti- 
cism to the reader. If he will be at the pains to familiarize 
himself with the atmosphere and lights of the cave he will be 
speedily satisfied that the past modifications assumed to ac- 
count for the present rememberings are inconceivable, contra- 
dictory and superfluous. Memory like perception is a misin- 
terpreted modification of consciousness ; time with its sequences 
follows space and its coexistences, and what survives is the 
assemblage of feelings which constitute me in the instant that 
now is. We reserve to ourselves, however, whom certainly it 
most concerns, the finishing stroke of criticism. I am still 
conscious that I am, that this instant is occupied by the feel- 
ings that make up me. But how am I thus conscious of me? 
Only as differing from that which is not me and as iden- 
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tical with that which was me: my consciousness of myself is 
vitiated by memory and perception, whose reputation for hasty 
blundering and deliberate falsification was fixed some time ago. 
It is inconceivable, contradictory, and we fear, superfluous, for 
me any longer to pretend to be; all that remains for us as 
honest critics is to put out the last light and vanish with the 
other idola of the cave. 

Thus the syntheses of sense and reason out of which the 
whole fabric of practical life is built, have reappeared as the 
abstractions of metaphysics, and one by one have crumbled 
away until not so much as their dust remains to tell the tale. 
Step by step the substantial universe past and present, far and 
near, bas been identified as modes of a consciousness which is 
itself effaced in the identification: realism has merged in phe- 
nomenalism ; phenomenalism in idealism; idealism in pure 
and perfect nihilism, that is, in nil or nothing at all The 
reasoning which has done all this, or at any rate the better 
reasoning it ought to be, admits no answer. The only imper- 
fection it can be convicted of is the accidental one that being 
ours it has failed to develop the perfect argument. Behind 
any omission or flaw found in it there lies not a refutation but 
a surer proof; the process can be invalidated only to fortify 
the conclusion, which is not ours but the common however 
unacknewledged possession of metaphysics. In the hands of 
the accomplished troglodyte the criticism which turns sub- 
stance out of phenomena cannot be withstood when it turns 
phenomena out of perception and experience out of memory, 
and when it pronounces consciousness exhausted in doing so. 
From the first discredited synthesis to the final identification, 
from the innumerable realities which are the assumptions of 
practical life to the zero in which they disappear, there is no 
halting-place from which the pressure of his proofs does not 
force the metaphysician. We dwell upon this for the sake of 
emphasizing the converse of it. No man can issue from 
nihilism by asking help of metaphysics, for metaphysics has 
not a light to show or a clue to give him. He cannot take the 
first step outwards, may not even confess to himself the plight 
he is in, without‘ «trusting himself to some one of the assump- 
tions which it is the sole business of metaphysics to discredit 
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Does he begin with the simple-seeming certitude with which 
Descartes began modern philosophy, the cagito ergo sum ; or the 
more diffident proclamation, J think? But he cannot say he 
thinks until he recollects that he thought, or that he is until 
he recollects that he was, and he cannot say he is a thinking 
thing (une chose pensante) until he perceives that there are 
other things which do not think or do not think his thoughts, 
His caution has not saved him from an audacity which justifies 
not only but involves all the others; to admit the bare con- 
sciousness of being is to admit along with it memory aud 
perception, space and time, self and not-self, substance and 
phenomena. If there is no restraint which can withhold 
speculation from nihilism, neither is there any which can 
withhold action from realism. 

It results from this exposition that there are four courses 
open to the thinker. (I) He may frankly accept without 
farther question the realities which are assumed in the common 
unsophisticated consciousness of men, (subject and object, space 
and time, phenomena and substance) as the basis and data of his 
thinking, building upon them and according to them the partial 
generalizations of science, mental, moral, or physical, and the 
universal generalizations of philosophy : or, (IL) discriminating 
between the realities thus assumed and the abstract concep- 
tions by which he represents the realities to himself, he may 
submit the abstractions to criticism until criticism is fulfilled 
and expires in nihilism: or, (IIT) in obedience to the practical 
and speculative urgencies which divide the consciousness of 
every man, he may do both of these things at once, seeing to it 
however, that the practical urgency which is fulfilled in real- 
ism does not come into collision with the speculative urgency 
which is fulfilled in nihilism, but that the two are kept on 
separate lines and each permitted to work itself out unchecked 
by the other: or, (IV) he may permit this encounter to take 
place, and build his theories of things out of the wreck of the 
collision. There is no thinker who has made his choice be- 
tween these alternatives with perfect precision and consistency, 
for the reason that all thinkers are more or less under the influ- 
ence of all motives which urge to thinking, but as a specimen 
of the first class we may take Bacon, of the second Hume, and 
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of the third Kant. Most of our contemporaries are to be 
looked for in the fourth for the reason that the complication 
of motives has grown with the development of thought. Ex- 
pelled from realism by one urgency only to be repelled from 
nihilism by another recent speculation, has pitched its tents 
upon the no-man’s land between the two. Starting from the 
belief that our mental abstractions so involve the realities they 
represent that the criticism which is valid for the former dis- 
poses of the latter ;* it has perforce arrested criticism at that 
particular abstraction which represents some inexpugnable 
reality, not seeing that the criticism which is good so far is 
good to the very end, and that the reality admitted in spite of 
criticism brings in all the others along with it. Of these 
thinkers there is perhaps no better sample than Mr. Mill. 
Unable to accept unreservedly the hearty naturalism of the 
Baconian synthesis because so expert a critic, or the dissolving 
artifices of Hume’s analysis because so earnest a man, much 
more unable to improve or even imitate Kant’s accommodation 
of the two, Mr. Mill permitted them to meet in a theory of the 
universe in which fatal sacrifices of one were matched by fatal 
admissions of the other. What we have to say upon this 
theory is not a refutation of it by appealing to any intuitions 
of reason or to any facts of experience beyond itself, but 
simply an attempt to unmask the antagonisms which ensure 
its dissolution from within. 

It is necessary to notice here an evident apprehensiveness 
and hesitation which interfered with Mr. Mill’s exposition of 
the theory, to the embarrassment alike of the historian and 
the critic. This is an old affliction of philosophy, from the 
suppression of the Traité du Monde by Descartes (not to go 
farther back) to the conservative ambiguities of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. One of the famous controversies of the seventeenth 
century was whether the Monadology of Leibnitz was a mere 
jeu Pesprit or a sincere faith, and it is still an open question 
how far the transcendental idealism of the Kritik affected the 
realism of Kant’s practical philosophy. An unsuspected source 
of confusion in our thinking to-day is this intrusion of histori- 
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eal forms of doctrine which were left by the timidity or 
affectation or malice or incompetence of their authors in an 
equivocal form. Had the discussion of the alternatives sub- 
mitted by practical life to speculation proceeded from the first 
in perfect good faith and openness we believe the atmosphere 
would have cleared long ago, or begun to clear, and the hapless 
disarray of contemporary philosophy would have been averted. 
One of the surprises of Mr. Mill’s Autobiography is the reap- 
pearance of the old malady in Mr. James Mill, who carefully 
inculeated upon his son the wisdom of concealing opinions 
likely to offend popular prejudices. The latter, who was not 
only a perfectly honorable man but constitutionally indifferent, 
if anybody ever was, to the consequences which alarmed the 
elder Mill, repudiated the teaching when he came to be a 
teacher himself. His reserve was not a misgiving, at least not 
a conscious misgiving, upon his theory itself but upon -its 
extreme liability to misconstruction. He did not fear the 
results of it could be made intelligible, but he apparently did 
very much fear that any attempt to make it intelligible would 
leave it looking absurd. The development of human intelli- 
gence, he complained, has issued in the conceptions and 
beliefs of realism ; consciousness has crystallized around them 
until at last all thinking is cast in their forms and all speech 
appropriated as their expression. It is therefore a matter of 
exceeding difficulty and delicacy to get a doctrine of idealism 
into language that is not vitiated by realistic implications ; 
and stil] greater to overcome the intractability of language 
without doing violence to the acquired structure of conscious- 
ness. Accordingly the peculiar doctrine which we must sup- 
pose to have determined Mr. Mill’s life was not distinctly 
avowed by it. Perhaps it could not have been, but neither 
was it permitted to appear in any of his abundant writings on 
practical subjects, nor even where we should have confidently 
looked for it in the treatise on Logic. A student consulting 
Mr. Mill on political or social economy would never suspect 
if not cautioned beforehand that money or rent or the balance 
of trade mean certain possibilities of sensation or that the 
subjection of women means the coercion of certain aggregates 
VOL, XXXVI. 29 
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of sensation by certain others.* It is possible that we should 
never have heard of the doctrine at all if it had not slipped 
out in the heat of Mr. Mill’s polemic on Sir William Hamilton. 
That we owe a disclosure of this kind to the mere contingencies 
of a debate is a misfortune every way; it is a special misfortune 
that Sir Wm. Hamilton should have been the man to create the 
contingency. For Hamilton was an eclectic who having con- 
ceived the scheme of doctoring Scotch intuitions with the 
German criterion of certitude contrived to becloud the whole 
circuit of objective realities by referring our belief in them to 
subjective necessities. We wanted Mr. Mill’s theory elabo- 
rately worked out as a substitute for the native errors of that 








* This recalls the famous invective against Mansell’s “agnostic” theology, 
which bears quotation better than any other single passage of Mr. Mill’s. 

“Here then I take my stand on the acknowledged principle of logic and 
morality, that when we mean Gifferent things we have no right to call them by 
the same name. Language has no meaning for the words Just, Merciful, Benev- 
olent, save that in which we predicate them of our fellow-creatures. If in 
affirming them of God we do not mean to affirm these very qualities, differing 
only as greater in degree, we are neither philosophically nor morally entitled to 
affirm them at all. . . . If I am informed that the world is ruled by a being whose 
attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor what are the 
principles of his government, except that the highest human morality which we 
are capable of conceiving does not sanction them; convince me of it, and I will 
bear my fate as I may. But when I am told that I must believe this, and at the 
same time call this being by the names which express and affirm the highest 
human morality, I say in plain terms that I will not. Whatever power such a 
being may have over me, there is one thing which he shall not do: he shall not 
compel me to worship him. I will call no being good, who is not what I mean 
when I apply the epithet to my feliow creatures; and if such a being can sen- 
tence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.” (Zxam, Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 1217). 

This is magnificent, but it is not war. Mr. Mill did no doubt maintain identity 
of meaning in his own use of ethical terms, but surely that only aggravates the 
fact that all his life long he was attaching one meaning to them, while his 
auditors were receiving them in another. If I permit the public whom I am 
addressing to attach to the words I use a meaning different from my own, if 
when I say Justice, or Mercy, or Benevolence, I am thinking of one thing and 
they of another, am I not im fact giving the same name to different things? It is 
scarcely necessary to add that we do not notice this inconsistency for the purpose 
of questioning Mr. Mill’s sincerity, which is quite beyond reach of the tu queque 
argument to which he so freely exposed himself; but as an illustration of the 
disaccord there is between metaphysical abstracts and the conceptions of prac- 
tical life. In the solitude of his own meditations a man maf invent a speech of 
his own; but when he goes out of doors he must revert to the vernacular. 
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consciousness he himself had inherited, of that human life to 
which he himself had to conform. We have got it in four 
chapters as a substitute for the errors of a thinker whom Mr. 
Mill was accusing of habitual inconsequence of thought. 

The theory begins by recognizing sensations as the sole con- 
stituents of consciousness. Each sensation is an individual or 
at any rate a distinguishable thing by itself, and is a constituent 
of consciousness only upon condition of being so, but this 
individuality is checked by an aptitude for entering into 
various combinations with adjacent sensations. The several 
processes in which this combining takes place are known as 
the Laws of Association, and the complete interpretation of 
these laws is the highest science or philosophy possible for us. 
If there are any forms of being other than sensations or any 
laws of the forms other than the laws of association, such forms 
and their laws are unrepresented in consciousness and therefore 
not to be known. The only method we have of instructing 
ourselves is the “ psychological method,” or the observation 
of sensations ; the only theory of things within range of our 
intelligence is the “ psychological theory,” or the theory of 
consciousness as organized under the laws of association. 

It is of no particular consequence where the application of 
the psychological method begins, for every sensation enters 
into some one or more of each of the several classes of mul- 
tiples which together make up consciousness, and its demeanor 
in these different relations will disclose the several processes 
of combining or laws of association. I have, for example, at 
this instant a sensation which is distinguishable as the sen- 
sation of a particular figure or tract of extension, say a surface 
two inches square. The first thing striking me is that in the 
very act of so distinguishing itself the sensation brings in along 
with it a number of others exactly like it except that they are 
fainter, each of which announces itself as the reminiscence or 
idea of a previous sensation of this same surface. Moreover, 
along with these faint duplicates come a number of other faint 
feelings not exactly similar yet of the same kind, each of which 
announces itself as the idea of other previous sensations of 
extension. All these ideas or faint feelings have poured into 
consciousness at the call of the sensation I have of the figure 
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two inches square, and the explanation of the fact that they 
have done so is that they all in differing degrees resemble it. 
We assure ourselves of this by taking notice that the power 
to summon on the one hand and the promptness to appear on 
the other are exactly proportioned to the degree of resemblance. 
In this way by simply noting the play of feelings we have got 
a process of combining or first law of association, which may 
be expressed thus: The ideas of similar phenomena tend to pre- 
sent themselves in consciousness together. The importance of this 
law is manifest. Any particular sensation will carry with it 
into all future combinations the associations derived from the 
whole class to which it belongs; we are now able to say of it 
wherever we find it not only that it is, but definitely that it is, 
for instance, a sensation of extension. 

Meanwhile it has become manifest that the power of calling 
in faint sensations or ideas is not entirely covered by the law 
of likeness, for among the multitude answering the call are a 
number of individuals wholly unlike any sensation of figure 
whatsoever. At first we are inclined to find here a second 
law, namely, that ideas of differing phenomena tend to present 
themselves together, but we are at once corrected on taking 
notice that the power to call and the readiness to come are not 
proportioned to the degree of difference. Reconsidering the 
matter we come to the conclusion that the sensation of figure 
evokes the ideas of the differing sensations because these have 
been associated with it heretofore, a conclusion attested directly 
by the fact that the power to call and the readiness to come are 
exactly proportioned to the frequency with which the previous 
grouping has occurred. Particular sensations of color, hard- 
ness, and heaviness have occurred along with this sensation of 
figure far more frequently than any others of the same kind, 
and now their ideas insist upon coming with it whenever it 
appears. Written out in full the second law stands thus: 
When phenomena have been experienced or conceived SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY in intimate contiguity, their ideas tend to present 
themselves in consciousness together. This law serves as a check 
and counterpoise upon the other. That would.be a sorry con- 
sciousness which was wholly organized by the tendency of ideas 
to present themselves along with the sensation they resemble, 
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but this new tendency provides an abundant supply of com- 
plex multiples for the organization of a wide and diversified 
consciousness. 

Once more, it is manifest that the power a sensation has of 
evoking ideas is not yet exhausted, for along with the ideas of 
sensations which have been grouped together simultaneously 
heretofore, come ideas of sensations which are external to the 
group but intimately related to it in the order of succession or 
following after; for example with the idea of weight in the 
first group comes the idea of compression which has followed 
in another, and with the idea of motion in the first comes that 
of a subsequent motion in the second. Reapplying the test 
we get the third law of association which stands thus: When- 
ever phenomena have been experienced or conceived in intimate 
contiguity one after another their ideas tend to present themselves in 
consciousness together. This law, the last in the order of 
statement, is perhaps the first in importance. It recognizes 
the fact that every sensation, and every group, however per- 
sistent, is subject to change, and that all changes are in the 
order of regular succession, so that those which go before are 
the conditions of those which come after. 

It will be observed that these three laws are the expression 
of three several tendencies; tendencies of ideas not now actu- 
ally in consciousness to present themselves there upon occasion 
of some sensation (or idea) which is. In these tendencies 
resides the accumulated wealth of consciousness and by them 
is determined the conduct of life. There is no act which is 
not a reliance upon some one or all of them; an expectation 
of the impending reappearance of associations which memory 
declares to have appeared before. The sensations which I 
have or can have at any given moment are few in number and 
life would be a poor affair if they were the whole capital upon 
which it traded, but each of them is a blank draft upon the 
funds of consciousness, or going back to the old figure, is the 
point at which associations effected in the past tend to present 
themselves anew, and life is the ample thing it is because it 
counts upon these tendencies and upon the permanence of the 
associations which they imply. The sensation of figure I have 
at this moment is nothing in itself but the ideas of the sensa- 
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tions which have been grouped with it heretofore follow it 
into consciousness bringing with them the assurance that the 
old group is ready to reappear. Trusting the predictions of 
the ideas 1 have but to stretch out my hand, or otherwise 
provide the previous conditions, to realize the waiting sensa- 
tions of hardness, heaviness, resonance, and «. Let me give 
the group a name or a nickname and the thing is done. Here- 
after the paper-weight exists for me a group (not of actual but 
of) possible sensations. Wherever I am or whatever the actual 
contents of my consciousness this possibility will endure. I 
may admit into consciousnes the previous conditions of differ- 
ent sensations, for example as men say, I may go into the next 
room or out of doors; I have but to replace the previous con- 
ditions of the paper-weight, that is, 1 have but to come back 
again, and it reappears. It is not only a possibility but a 
permanent possibility of sensation. So of any other group to 
which I have given aname. I have only one of the constituent 
sensations; perhaps only an idea of one of them; yet I know 
that if the conditions recur the group will appear. Thus the 
table at which I write is a permanent possibility of sensation: 
so are the other contents of the room: so is the world out of 
doors ; I have but to effect the necessary change of antecedents, 
that is, I have but to throw open my window to the evening 
air and there lies the sea murmuring in its sleep along the 
shore beneath the tranquil splendors of the stars. The mate- 
rial universe is the aggregate of permanent possibilities of 
sensation; or generalizing the statement, Matter is a Permanent 
Possibility of Sensation ; and it is nothing more. I myself am 
a nucleus or cluster of a dozen sensations more or less bearing 
witness to permanent possibilities of sensation. And I am 
nothing more. 

Unfortunately, for the philosopher if not for mankind, for 
metaphysics if not for life, the laws of association which preside 
over ideas bring with them not only the organization of con- 
sciousness but the suggestion of being and organization beyond 
the ideas; and this suggestion is made so promptly and posi- 
tively that it ends in looking like an intuition and in over- 
powering consciousness. The paper-weight is in fact nothing 
but the possibility of reinstating certain sensations which have 
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gone together heretofore, but the possibility has been trusted 
and verified so often that at last it has assumed the guise of a 
real being, an entity apart from and independent of me; and 
now the ideas of the group never rise without suggesting, 
instead of the sensations themselves, certain correspondent 
phenomena belonging to a reality of their own. I look upon 
the paper-weight as having existed before I knew it and as 
likely to exist when I am no more. So upon the natural 
organization brought by the association of ideas there is super- 
posed an artificial and illusory one which has quite usurped 
the place of the other and appropriated all consciousness to 
itself. On the one hand, along with the entire aggregate of my 
sensations and my ideas of actual sensations in the past and 
possible sensations in the future I receive what seems to be the 
direct intuition of an enduring unchanging substance, or soul 
within, constituting my real self, from which they issue as its 
momentary manifestations, about which they gather as its 
apparelling and decoration. On the other, along with each 
particular group of these sensations and ideas I receive what 
seems to be the intuition of another substance which is not 
myself. One set of sensations and ideas, which tend to present 
themselves in advance of all others and which thus suggest 
possibilities of sensation which are the antecedents or condi- 
tions of all other possibilities, detaches itself to become the 
marvellous apparition known as the organism of the body. 
Around this illusory projection into unreal space are distrib- 
uted the rarer and remoter possibilities which appear as the 
furniture and walls of the room in which I am sitting; farther 
away are the appearances of objects out of doors; encompassing 
all the illuminated atmosphere bounded by the blue dome of the 
sky. This whole environment of the material universe widen- 
ing out forever into illimitable space is nothing but my sensa- 
tions and ideas which the laws of association have thrown into 
magnificent but unreal perspectives: the play of its forces near 
and far, minute or mighty, from the hypothetical collisions of 
atoms up to the impressive flight of planets round their suns 
and systems round their centres, is but the orderly vicissitudes 
of my sensations, what I feel now and what I expect to feel by 
virtue of having felt before. There may be, as will appear 
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farther on, I have good reasons for believing that there are, 
other consciousnesses like my own, each lighted by the reflex 
splendors of its own projections; but their sensations, and 
consequently their permanent possibilities of sensation, how- 
ever coincident with mine are not identical with them and so 
cannot guarantee an objective reality common to us all and 
which survives when we cease to be. No two of us ever trod 
the same soil or saw the same sun. The apocalypse which 
awaits me when I open my eyes, and which I know awaits 
me, collapses when I close them and passes away forever when 
I die.* 

Such is the solitary essay of perhaps the greatest critic of our 
times in metaphysical construction. Whatever its defects it is 
a distinctly original contribution to philosophy and as such 
was surely entitled to introduction in some more ample and 
dignified form than could be given to any device for getting 
the better of Sir William Hamilton. We repeat that it isa 
lasting misfortune that Mr. Mill did not give more of the 
power spent in the exposure of other systems to the exposition 
of his own. Had he done so he might have left a work great 


enough to rank with the New Theory of Vision and the 
Recherche de ia Verité; and frank enough to make criticism 
surperfluous. 





* To complete the exposition it is to be remarked that the order of succession 
or antecedence and consequence expressed in the third law has provided the 
intuition of Time, and the constancy of the order the intuition of Force or Cause ; 
as the order of co-existence expressed in the second law provides the intuition of 
Space and its constancy that of Substance. Having ascertained the general fact 
of succession we think events as occurring in time, and time we think as having 
an absolute existence independent of the whole series of events. Having ascer- 
tained the constant order of succession we think all antecedents as necessitating 
or causing their invariable consequents—the succession always having been can- 
not, we fancy, but be. Another important point to notice is that the constant 
succession is not often between single sensations, but almost always between 
groups or permanent possibilities of sensation, so that the conception of force or 
cause comes to be referred to the conception of substance which stands for the 
permanent possibility of sensation. In this way substance once admitted gains 
in apparent reality; we think it not only as holding together the phenomena 
grouped as in its own modifications but as causing the modifications which follow 
in other groups. Substances become the sources of all actions and changes in the 
universe. 
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Articte IV.—THE SOURCE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
—POPULAR AND RELIGIOUS. 


As long as the establishment of colleges by the State was 
regarded by their special promoters as but one of two or three 
American methods of sustaining the higher education—such 
colleges asking simply to be recognized by the side of estab- 
lished religious ones, denominational and undenominational— 
it was admitted that college education in this country was orig- 
inally due to private benevolence. Our oldest colleges were 
prized and honored as the offspring of voluntary Christian 
enterprise. State universities were looked upon as a recent 
experiment. But along with the theory of higher education 
by the State exclusively has arisen the notion that this was the 
old Puritan theory of New England! and that her colleges 
were from the first State institutions! This new reading of 
the facts has its interest as a question of history simply: it has 
still greater interest as a blended question of history and pub- 
lic polity. The claim quietly made in the exclusive interest of 
State universities has attracted no attention; those best con- 
versant with the facts have apparently deemed it of no conse- 
quence; it is quite likely to be quoted, not without additions, 
as if it bad been proven, or possessed a firm historical founda- 
tion,—until from reiteration the truth of history is quite re- 
versed.* It is proposed in this paper to examine the facts, 
and discover whether they warrant the new reading. 





* After the materials of this Article were collected, the Report of the U. S. Com. 
of Education for 1875 came to hand, containing, opposite p. cxliv, a “ Synopsis of 
the proposed centennial history of American education—1776-1876,” in which 
the century is divided into three periods, “ the colonial period,” “ the homogeneous 
period—1776-1840,” and “the heterogeneous period—1840-1876.” Under the 
third period are placed “the rise of State universities, and of colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts; rise of colleges for women,” etc. Under the first 
period are placed “early colonial colleges, their foundation by colonial and indi- 
vidual action . . . . connection of religious denominations with the colleges, etc.” 
A correct historical distinction is here reengnized, without apparent complication 
with any late-born theories about the proper basis and management of college 
@ducation. But on p. xxiii “the introduction of State colleges or universities” is 
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Three sentences from an article in the North American 
Review for October, 1875, will give the new claim in its most 
moderate form. The writer is an instructor in one of the State 
universities, Professor Charles Kendall Adams of Michigan. 

“An important change has taken place in public opinion 
concerning the manner in which our colleges and universities 
ought to be supported.” “The fact is obvious that throughout 
the country the opinion prevails to a great extent that our col- 
leges and universities, and even our academies, ought to be 
supported largely, if not indeed exclusively, not at the expense 
of the public, but by private munificence.” There is no ques- 
tion that this is the opinion, nor that in many quarters it is 
growing; the only question is whether this or the opposite 
Opinion is the recent one. “The present method of supporting 
our colleges and universities,” adds Prof. Adams, “is quite at 
variance with that pursued in the early history of the country,” 
“up to the time of the Revolution.” * 

Now, up to that time eleven colleges had been founded in 
this country, viz: Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania (U.), Washington (and Lee), Columbia, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Rutgers, and Hampden Sidney. The first 
of these ddtes, according to its own catalogue and the United 
States Commissioner of Education ¢ from 1638; the last from 
1775. Professor Adams, however, does not attempt to make 





noted as a new thing, yet is also asserted in the same sentence to be “ only a return 
to the method adopted by Massachusetts in the establishmeut of Harvard.” Here 
the new claim for State universities seems to have crept in, and it is difficult to 
reconcile it with itself, or with the Synopsis, or with the statement on p. xviii, 
that in “the establishment of Harvard . . . the element of private benefactions 
appeared.” It is hardly necessary to say that this element does not appear in 
State university foundations. 

*The questions of origin and control are blended with that of support in the 
Article here quoted, and also the questions of secondary and primary education. 
This paper will therefore cover the whole ground of public and ‘private historical 
basis for the three. It will be noticed that the names “college” and “university” 
are used in the quotations as synonymes, and though they are not such, in their 
proper and historic meaning, yet as many institutions in this country bearing the 
one name are precisely like others bearing the other, and as so many bearing the 
more pretentious title are inferior to some bearing the more modest one, no at- 
tempt will here be made to maintain a distinction between them. 

+ Report for 1875, pp. xx, 721. Of. p. 451 of this Article. It was not Massa- 
chusetts that acted in 1638, but John Harvard. 
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out his point by any facts save in respect to the first three ; 
contenting himself for the remaining colleges, with the asser- 
tion, “the methods of support which we have seen to prevail 
at Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale, were in no respect 
exceptional.” If his claim then in respect to these three falls 
to the ground, it confessedly does so in respect to the rest. 

The “Centennial” Article in the succeeding number of the 
North American, January, 1876, on “Education in America, 
1776-1876,"* throws out William and Mary, as a “ denomina- 
tional” college. The writer says: “When the sectarian or 
denominational colleges plead the example of the nine (other ?) 
pre-revolutionary institutions as favorable to this plan of 
organization, the advocates of State universities point to Harv- 
ard and Yale Colleges, which were aided and controlled in all 
their earlier years by the colonial legislatures,” 

This narrows the issue before us to two of the eleven. 
“William and Mary,” says President Gilman, “ was emphati- 
cally a child of the Church of England.” Even Prof. Adams 
admits that it “ was an establishment purely of the Church of 
England ;” but he also maintains that it had a State parent- 
age, and was born of the bounty of the crown and the 
colonial assembly, instancing the grants of the monarchs 
whose names it bears as the true fons et origo of its ex- 
istence. The facts have been since given in Scribner's 
Monthly (Nov., 1875), and are clearly these: Some thirty years 
before the foundation, the Virginia burgesses attempted just 
such a State institution for the benefit of “the Church of Eng- 
land by Law Established” as William and Mary is imagined to 





*By President D. C. Gilman, of the new Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Of five others he says: “ Princeton was founded by the Presbyterians, and New 
Brunswick (Rutgers) by the Dutch Reformed; and Kings, or Columbia College, 
was chiefly, but not exclusively, governed by the Episcopalians; while Rhode 
Island College (now Brown University), was under the patronage of the Baptists,” 
and Dartmouth was “controlled by Congregationalists.” Between Yale (1701) 
and New Jersey (Princeton, 1746) comes the predecessor of the latter, the “ Log 
Gollege” of Tennent (1726) at Neshaming, Penn. “Just as the Log College ex- 
pired, the college of New Jersey sprang into existence. The friends and patrons 
of the former became the principal supporters and trustees of the latter. Thus 
the Log College was the germ,” &c.—Biog. Sketches, by Dr. A. Alexander, 1845. 
It was never chartered, and never claimed as a State institution, yet the students 
“were not only taught the classics, but studied divinity also.” 
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have been, and they failed; and more than forty years earlier 
Sir Edwin Sandys attempted by voluntary subscription a uni- 
versity at Henrico, and failed. In 1688 the first subscription 
of £2,500 which entered into the establishment of a college in 
Virginia, was made by Virginians and Englishmen, whereupon 
the Assembly sent Rev. James Blair, recognized as the true 
founder, to England for a charter, and in 1693 he had secured 
this with colony lands, gifts of the king and queen from their 
income of quit rents on manors in the colony, taxes on tobacco 
exports, and fees of the Surveyor General’s office. These with 
£2,000 from certain “ well-disposed, charitable persons,* colonial 
duties on hides, skins and furs exported, another personal gift 
of £1,000 quit rents from the Queen and the bequest of Hon. 
Robert Boyle were all in aid of an institution not created by 
law asa part of a State system in Virginia, but chartered by 
the crown as separate therefrom. “A power was given to cer- 
tain gentlemen and their successors to build the college,” says 
Salmon’s Geographical and Historical Grammar, London, 1760 
(p. 616). “ By its charter,” says Morse’s Geography, 5th Boston 
ed. 1805 (p. 639), “it was to be under the government of twenty 
visitors who were to be its legislators, and to have a president 
and six professors who were incorporated.” Vacancies were to 
be filled by election of the rector and visitors, i. e., William 
and Mary by charter was a close corporation. But a State in- 
stitution is not a close corporation, is not a private corporation 
at all, whether under a special charter or under a general incor- 
poration law, but is created by statute directly. It is held re- 
sponsible to the legislature by annual reports as private charities 
are not. It is stated in the North American that in William 
and Mary “one of its fundamental objects came to be ‘to raise 
up ministers for the Church.’” The statement shares in the 
general inaccuracy of the representation. . This was always its 
fundamental object. President Blair so declared when he went 
to England, and Scribner's gives the coarse and profane rebuff 
of the Attorney-General, Seymour, on that account. The 


* Not until some three thousand pounds had been offered, nine hundred and 
fifty of this from a person unknown, who signed his letters, “ Dust AND ASHES.” 
The Virginia Co. made a land grant, but this was a private landed corporation. 


See Neill’s English Colonization, etc. 
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charter so declares: “That the Church of Virginia may be 
furnished with a Seminary of Ministers of the Gospel, and that 
the youth may be piously educated . . . and that the Christian 
faith may be propagated.” Considering the relations of Church 
and State in Virginia as in all the half dozen colonies which 
had Royal or Provincial Governments before the Revolution, it 
was certainly possible for the crown, or Parliament, or both, to 
create a State institution for the State church at the suggestion 
of the colonial assembly, or the Episcopal clergy, or the com- 
missary of the Bishop of London,—if one was then under 
appointment,—or the Archbishop of Canterbury; but what 
actually came into existence was a chartered private charity 
endowed by private gifts, by something less in addition from 
the income of the king and queen, and by colonial lands and 
taxes, and governed absolutely by its own corporation (which 
was neither the State in its limited, or its larger sense, nor its 
representative). President Gilman is therefore plainly accu- 
rate in reducing the test cases of the new claim for State 
universities to historical precedence in this country from three 
to two. 

Before we enter, now, upon the examination of the cases of 
Harvard and Yale, it is in place here to say that in order to 
establish this claim three points must be covered. (1) The 
origin of the institution must be shown to be absolutely in the 
State—not a mere authorization of other parties to create it, 
but an actual creation by enactment. (2) It must be controlled 
by the State as its creature and subject, the State exercising 
through the Legislature itself and its appointees complete 
power over its operations. (8) It must be supported by the 
power that created and controls it. Of a State university or 
an agricultural college belonging to the State each and all of 
these points holds true. Of other colleges they do not. The 
last point—pecuniary support—is the least essential, for public 
charitable institutions might be largely endowed, or provided 
for year by year, by private gifts, and still remain to all intents 
and purposes public charities.* A State college is a public 





*The Smithsonian foundation for the institution of that name at Washington, 
and the gift of Edmund Dwight, of Massachusetts, which induced the Legislature 
of that State to establish Normal Schools, are examples of the creation of such 
charities by private gifts. 
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charity, as much so as an asylum or an orphans’ home,—if a 
denominational one is a private charity as the courts hold; and 
the latter, on the other hand, might have large subsidies from 
the treasury or property of the State, and still, its origin and 
control being private, remain a private charity. But mani- 
festly there might be such changes in respect to the other points 
as would constitute an institution which is properly and en- 
tirely of neither class, but mixed in character. If, for example, 
the State and private persons should share equally (1) in creat- 
ing, (2) in governing, and (8) in meeting the expenses and 
providing the endowments and other funds of a college. Ora 
private charity might be created outright by statute and en- 
dowed, to be forever thereafter separate from the control and 
support of the State, by provisions of the statute: but there is 
nothing to choose between this and acharter. Or the State 
might wholly endow such an institution as the “College of the 
Holy Cross,” Worcester, Mass., or the “College of St. Francis 
Xavier,” New York City, both created and exclusively gov- 
erned by Roman Catholics—which, so long as Americans are 
opposed to union of Church and State, is not likely to happen. 
Or it might establish “State Absolutism in Education” by get- 
ting somehow into its hands and control all colleges founded 
and endowed by Christian people, which is even less probable. 
Proceedings somewhat mixed may be found in the history of 
the earlier colleges, before conflicting theories were sharply de- 
fined as now; and it may be a little perplexing, on account of 
anomalies, to decide at once on sight whether this or that is, 
or always was, of the one class or the other; but the great 
majority are perfectly clear cases, and some sort of mixture of 
elements may go quite far, and yet the character of an institu- 
tion in this respect be clear. It will be noticed, also, that the 
control is the most essential of the three points, for an institu- 
tion of public creation passing into private hands, or one of 
private creation into public hands, changes its character. As 
a permanent thing, too, whoever controls one would be obliged 
to assume its support, while whoever supports one would claim 
its control. 

Now, no one will pretend that “the University at Cam- 
bridge,” or “‘the University at New Haven,” each including the 
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original college with more recent scientific and professional 
schools, is at present a State university in any sense whatever. 
The question for investigation is, whether Harvard College or 
Yale College ever was such? If this shall prove to be the 
long unsuspected history in respect to the three points named 
above, many of us who were trained in New England will be 
sufficiently astonished. We are not prepared for this excess 
of new light. 

As to Harvard, Professor Adams cites the vote of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts Bay in 1636, giving £400 “ toward 
the erection of a college,” and adds “this was two years before 
John Harvard gave to the college his name by leaving it half 
of his estate and the whole of his library. There is an im- 
portant sense, therefore, in which Harvard College was a ‘ State 
institution.’” Whether it was so in any sense which this 
phrase currently bears, or in which it would be now understood, 
we shall see presently. It is to be noticed that this gift of the 
court was simply for a building and did not create the institu- 
tion. The terms even imply that it would not. The vote was 
in these words: “The Court agrees to give Four Hundred 
Pounds towards a School or College, whereof Two Hundred 
Pounds shall be paid next year, and Two Hundred Pounds 
when the work is finished, and the next Court to appoint where 
and what budding.” A mixed contribution partly private was 
clearly anticipated, even for the erection of the edifice. The 
General Court appointed a sort of committee of twelve “to take 
order for a college at Newtown” in 1687, and between this and 
1638 the building seems to have been erected there. There 
was yet, however, no college. In 1688 John Harvard died 
and made his bequest. ‘The value of this,” says the College 
Catalogue, “was more than double the entire sum voted by the 
Court, and it was resolved to open the College at once and 
to give it the name of Harvard. The first class was formed 
in the same year.”* If the State was the first founder because 





*Mather says, in his Magnalia: “A General Court advanced a small sum by 
Way of essay towards something to begin a College.” Quite as much, and that 
quite as definite, as the facts warranted him to say. Dr. Barnard says, in his 
American Journal of Education (vol. i, p. 204), that Harvard’s early bequest “ con- 
verted a Grammar School of precarious prospects into the first permanent College 
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it contributed first, then it must be admitted that individuals 
were the first founders of William and Mary for the same rea- 
son. Or if the question, who founded Harvard College? is 
to be decided by the amount given, John Harvard was twice 
as much the founder as the State. Mather styles his will “the 
most significant stone in the foundation.” The late Professor 
Kingsley once termed him “the greatest benefactor of letters 
this country has known,” considering the time, comparative 
amount, and circumstances. What the colonial assembly did 
was “equivalent to the colony tax for a year,” and “a million 
of dollars would at the present day inadequately represent it.” 
Then two millions would more inadequately represent what 
Harvard gave. 

All that is made out, then, by the advocates of the theory of 
State origin is a mixed contribution before the college existed, 
partly public, but chiefly private. What use was made of 
this—whether to create a charity to be controlled by the 
State, or one given into the hands of a corporation, will go 
much farther to settle the question before us. In 1642 the 
committee of twelve who had hitherto managed the mixed 
fund was superseded by a board of Overseers, impressing 
upon the college still more explicitly the character of a pri- 
vate charity. Prof. Adams says: “ By the charter of 1642 the 
entire control of the college is vested in a board,” &. In 1650 
a corporation was created consisting of the President, five 
Fellows, and a Treasurer, to which in 1657 the powers of 
the overseers substantially were transferred. Thus the process 
of organization ran through twenty years, and when com- 
plete was entirely that of a private charity. It never was dis- 
tinctively anything else. Let President Elliot state the result.* 

“1, Harvard was never a State institution in the sense in 
which the University of Michigan is a State institution, or in 
any proper sense. Since 1650 Harvard has been managed by 
a close corporation whose action has been supervised by 4 
Board of Overseers. In this Board of Overseers the State 





of America.” The meaning must of course be, as the bequest was before the first 
class, that the Court’s “ small sum by way of essay” would have resulted in noth- 
ing more than such a Grammar School. 

* MS. letter to the writer, March 4, 1876. 
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had some representation by official+ or elected persons until 
1865. Since 1865 there has been no official relation whatever 
between the State of Massachusetts and Harvard University, 
although the good will of the State towards the university was 
never so great. The close “Corporation” has all the initiative, 
and the overseers “consent to’ the action of the Corporation if 
they see fit. Zhe Legislature has never had any direct control 
whatever over Harvard. In the sense in which the term “ State 
College” or “State University” is used in the West, there is 
not, and has never been, a State college or university in New 
England.” 

As to the support of the college, Mather says that while the 
preliminaries were in the hands of the committee of twelve, 
“the other colonies sent some small help, and several particu- 
lar gentlemen did more than whole colonies to support and 
forward it.” Some of these were persons unknown. ‘The 
charter of 1650 began in these words: “ Whereas, through the 
good hand of God many well devoted persons have been, and 
daily are, moved and stirred up to give and bestow sundry 
gifts, legacies, lands, and revenues for the advancement of all 





+The Governor and Deputy-Governor, 1642-1780; the remainder of the over- 
seers being town magistrates and church officers,—from 1780 to 1810 the Gover- 
nor, Lieut.-Governor, Council, and Senate with the College President and the 
Congregational ministers of Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, Rox- 
bury, and Dorchester; from 1810 to 1812 the Senate gave place to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House, and the ministers of the towns 
named to fifteen ministers and fifteen laymen, elected; from 1812 the same as 
before 1810; from 1814 as in 1810 with the restoring of the Senate; from 1843 
the ministers of any denomination eligible (to the number of fifteen); from 1851, 
the officials before mentioned with the College President, and Treasurer, and the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, and “thirty other persons,”—and from 1865, 
the Governor, Lieut.-Governor, President of the Senate, Speaker of the House, 
and Secretary of the Board of Education excluded from ex officio membership. 

The President and Fellows—“one body politic and corporate in law”—in which 
the State has never had representation, has held all the property since 1650. The 
Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780, Chap. V, Sec. 1, does nothing whatever 
toward making or recognizing ‘‘ The University at Cambridge” as a State institu- 
tion, but expressly re-establishes and perpetuates the President and Fellows “ in 
their corporate capacity” as holding all powers and rights, etc., etc., and all prop- 
erty from “ divers persons, gifts, grants, leases of houses, lands, tenements, goods, 
chattels, legacies, and conveyances,” and the Overseers as a separate body holding 
none of these. 
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good literature, arts, and sciences in Harvard College. . 
and to the maintenance of the President and Fellows, and for 
all accommodations of buildings and other necessary provis- 
ions.” etc. President Quincy declares that during its first 
seventy years “its officers were dependent for daily bread upon 
the bounty of the General Court.” But I cannot reconcile the 
use that is made of this in the North American with Mather's 
statement, near the close of the same period, that “the num- 
ber of benefactors did increase to such a degree that although 
the Presidents were supported still by a salary from the treasury 
of the Colony, yet the treasury of the College itself was able 
to pay many of its expenses,”—which must include other sal- 
aries,—nor with the Hon. Alden Bradford’s large list of private 
gifts and givers “for fifty or sixty years,”—nor with the state- 
ment on the other hand of “a correct and candid writer of the 
last century” that “the College suffered from the niggardness 
of the General Court,-and the magistrates might have given a 
better support to President Dunster and President Chauncy, his 
successor, than they did,”"—nor with the fact that President 
Dunster “ frequently applied to the General Court for pecuni- 
ary assistance, and sometimes complained that his family was 
actually in want.” The facts seem to show that the institution 
was more dependent on private relief. President Elliot adds 
on this point :* 

“The Colony or Province gave Harvard College the equiva- 
lent of $116,000 by direct grants in small sums between 1636 
and 1786, being an average grant of $778 a year.t To this 
extent Harvard ‘depended upon the bounty of the General 
Court’ during its first century and a half. In those times of 
poverty the President and tutors were glad enough to get 
even such slight aid, though friends of the feeble institution 
did (as you say) complain that the aid was grudgingly given, 
and that ‘the College suffered from the niggardliness of the 
General Court.’ A public treasury was not so easily filled 
then as now, nor so easily emptied. In 1814 the Legislature 
gave Harvard $10,000 a year for ten years; and since that 
time no public grant has been received by the University. 
From the beginning the students have paid a very fair tuition 





* MS. letter. + Was this half its annual expenses? 
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fee. It was reserved for the present generation in our Western 
States to insidiously teach communism under the guise of free 
tuition in State colleges, universities, and agricultural schools.” 

It will be remembered that the property of Harvard now 
amounts altogether to something like $8,000,000; that most 
of this has been accumulated since the last public grant in 
1824; and that nearly, if not quite, the sum of $100,000 is 
now annually expended for salaries alone. Looking at its 
present condition and its history,—grants, gifts, management, 
and origin,—any one can see how wide of the facts is the asser- 
tion of its having been in any (present) “important sense” a 
State institution. It will be seen hereafter in how important 
a sense it was the contrary from its beginning. 

As to Yale, the assertion rests upon a statement in President 
Dwight’s Travels, embodying a vote of the General Court of 
New Haven Colony, 1652, and certain statements about legis- 
lative appropriations. No attempt is made to prove that Yale 
has ever been governed by the Legislature, the most essential 
point necessary to establish the assertion. 

After quoting the vote—or rather resolution—President 
Dwight remarks: “ Whether the foundation mentioned above 
would be considered as such in a legal sense, may be doubted ; 
that it was the beginning of this seminary is certain.” How 
certain the words of the resolution will show. (At Guilford, 
June 28.) “The matter about a college is thought to be too 
great a charge for us of this jurisdiction to undergo alone. . . 
but if Connecticut* do join, the planters are generally willing 
to bear their just proportions for erecting and maintaining a 
college there. However they desire thanks to Mr. Goodyeare 
for his proffer to the setting forward of such a work.” 

Several things are here to be noticed. 

1. Instead of being or contemplating action by the Court, 
this resolution expressly declined action. Not a word here of 
any funds even ‘towards a college,” as in Massachusetts in 
1686, or towards erecting a building. 

2. It recognizes voluntary action on the part of a private indi- 
vidual which the colony did not and would not take, and never 





* The two colonies being distinct till 1665. Dr. Dwight’s quotation differs ver- 
bally from that of Mr. Hoadly’s Col. Records, but not in meaning. 
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did, till private enterprise had inaugurated the undertaking. 
This was the previous offer of “his house to that end” by 
Stephen Goodyeare—to whom the lovers of learning in Con- 
necticut owe an honor never paid him—sometime between 
1652 and 1647. It was not accepted, but even this was not, 
as Professor Adams states, “the first movement made.” It 
was itself suggested by something earlier and more than the 
negative resolved at Guilford. 

8. March 28, 1647, in the tenth year of the colony, a com. 
mittee of the town had been chosen “to consider and reserve 
what lott they shall see meete and most commodious for a col- 
ledg which they desire may be sett vp as soon as their abilitie 
will reach therevnto."* The resolution five years later quoted 
by President Dwight was clearly no foundation, but even in any 
other sense whatever no “ beginning” of Yale or anything. 

4, So far as the resolution of 1652 looked to the future it gave 
no promise of colonial action. ‘The planters are generally will- 
ing to bear their proportions” points to individual action. Dr. 
Dwight himself says: “from this period the inhabitants of every 
description embarked in the design.” In 1654 “the town is 
informed that there is some motion again on foot concerning 
the setting up of a college,” clearly by individuals, and in 1655 
the Governor says *n town meeting that the project is “ revived,” 
whereupon a subscription committee is appointed and New 
Haven people subscribe £300 and other towns £240, and in 
addition £60 “out of the Town Treasury” of New Haven is 
voted for salary of President—which evidently was never 
paid or needed! In 1658 Governor Eaton by will left “ books 
intended for the use of a college.” In 1660 Rev. John 
Davenport made over to the General Court the Hopkins 





* From Rev. L. W. Bacon’s Historical Discourse on the 200th Anniversary of 
the Founding of the Hopkins Grammar School, p._ 45, Appendix III, “ Early 
efforts to establish a college at New Haven.” “Under the name and title of 
college land,” a tract of forty acres bounded on the east by the East River and on 
the south in part by the harbor,” was “considered and reserved.” It had been 
leased in 1641 for seven years “ for the publique charges.” p. 8. 

The documents appended to Mr. Bacon’s Discourse are in more ways than 
one of great value. In Mr. Davenport's address in town meeting, 1664, given 
from the New Haven Town Records, “a town lot, called Mrs. Eldred’s lot,” is 
mentioned as selected later. Bacon, p. 52, Appendix VI. 
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bequest (London, 1657) for a college about which Davenport 
had written him before 1656, another private act which event- 
ually enured to the benefit of another institution. 

5. Earlier than the negative resolution of 1652 there were 
private movements, the beginning of the beginning. When 
the interesting papers prepared by the present Secretary of the 
college and W. L. Kingsley, Esq., shall be made public the 
evidence of this in detail will be available. Mr. Dexter says :* 
“While we are deeply indebted to the colonial government 
for material aid, the impulse for founding this college was 
entirely independent of the State.” “I have no doubt that a 
college was in the original plans of John Davenport, but the 
first reference on record is ten years after the settlement here.t+ 
In general, the movements for a collegiate school did not take 
definite shape (so far as any remaining documents now show) 
until the year 1701. To that year is to be referred the letter 
of John Elliot, and also, I think, all the other ante-charter 
documents which we know of.” Mr. Kingsley’s paper goes to 
show (1) “that a college was a part of the original plan of Mr. 
Davenport in leading the New Haven colony from London” 
(1637), and he “prepared the soil for the college which now 
stands” at New Haven. (2) “That Mr. Pierpont and others 
built ou his foundation and carried out his idea.” 

6. The Hopkins Grammar School is the real result of the 
public movements beginning in 1647. ‘“ A small colledg (such 
as the day of small things will permitt),” as Mr. Davenport 
phrased it, “‘compelled to descend to a lower grade,” Mr. 
Bacon says. But he adds of Davenport—“ from another scion 
of the stock which he had planted, there has shot up such a 
noble tree as he had never even hoped to look upon.” ‘To the 
former the “lott” selected by town committee—the “ oyster- 
shell field”—-was made over in 1677. Yale College no more 
grew out of the various public attempts recited above, than 
did the “Colony Grammar School.” The ten ministers nomin- 
ated by the people, and organizing themselves in 1700, and 
incorporated in 1701, according to a popular petition—and 
neither the town nor the colony—founded Yale. At the first 





* MS. letter to the writer, March 3, 1876. 
+ i. e. the first historically connected with Yale. 
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meeting of the “ Trustees, Partners, or Undertakers,” Nov. 11, 
1701, it was ordered and appointed, says Dr. Bacon (in the 
forthcoming YALE Book), “that there shall be and hereby is 
erected and formed a collegiate school,” etc. The charter was 
obtained by a popular petition widely signed, and it gives “ full 
liberty, right, and privilege” to create a college. ‘The State,” 
says the historian of the corporation, just named, “has never 
had the rights of a Founder.” The institution is still—as it 
always has been—a private charity. Before the charter was 
granted, but after the Assembly had met, “the Hon. James 
Fitch, of Norwich, one of the Council, made a formal donation,” 
says Professor Kingsley, “of a tract of land of about six 
hundred acres, and the glass and nails necessary to erect a col- 
lege hall,” because—this was eighteen years before the gifts of 
Governor Yale—“ of the great pains and charge which the 
ministry had been at in setting up a collegiate school.” But 
this did not make Mr. Fitch founder, or affect the charter, as 
the vote in Massachusetts in 1636 did not affect the charter of 
Harvard or make the State its founder. The Assembly of 1716 
did not treat Yale College as its creature by attempting a re- 
moval to Hartford, though petitioned so todo. The president 
and the ten fellows are the direct and legal successors of the 
ten ministers. Mr. Hillhouse’s plan of 1792—adding eight 
new ones out of the State officials—did not make Yale a State 
University ; nor did the Act of 1838, declaring a majority of 
all a quorum (provided, a majority of the “successors of the 
original” body were present); nor has the new representation 
of Alumni. The governor and lieutenant governor, still ex- 
officio fellows, do not make the college other than it began to 
be in November, 1701, non-political in government as in origin 
—a private charity. 

One point remains: Has the pecuniary aid of the State ever 
made Yale a State institution? Professor Adams cites the 
annual grant of £50 sterling from 1701 to 1755, the money fur- 
nished in 1750 to build “Connecticut Hall” in part,* and the 
grant of arrearages of taxes in 1792, “the largest gift of the 





* Proceeds of a French prize captured by a Connecticut frigate; in part the 
building was erected with the proceeds of a lottery.—Scribner's Monthly, April, 
1876. 
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State,” to show that it has, at least for a time. But these 
grants were all made to a close corporation, and the addition to 
it of official representatives of the State in the year last named, 
(the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and six senior members 
of the Council), did not alter its character or that of the char- 
ity. I have gathered from sources which I cannot now verify 
that up to 1816 Harvard received from the commonwealth 
about as much as Yale did up to 1814; but in neither case 
did the aid, less or more, decide the nature of the institution. 
So a few years since about $100,000, contributed by Christian 
benevolence to establish the College of California, passed to the 
State University of California, but it was not a whit the less a 
State institution in consequence. President Gilman says of all 
the colleges before the Revolution, that they found “the 
churches and ministers their constant, sometimes their only effi- 
cient supporters,” which was quite as true of Yale as of Harv- 
ard and the other nine. He adds: “Harvard and Yale were 
to some extent controlled by the colonial governments, and 
were for a long time nurtured by appropriations from the pub- 
lie chest as Michigan, California, and other western universi- 
ties are now.” But the comparison does not hold, for there 
never was any such predominant—not to say entire—govern- 
mental control at Yale (and none at all for over ninety years), 
as there is none such now. In the year 1763 it was attempted 
by memorial to the Legislature to secure such a visitation on 
the part of the State as all our State Universities are subject 
to, annually or biennially during the session of the Legislature, 
which was effectually defeated by the argument of President 
Clap, establishing the position that the right of visitation 
resided in the trustees or chartered corporation alone and 
altogether. The western universities, too, rest entirely upon 
bestowments of the State and Nation and taxation, and no 
one of them ever had furtherance as a private charity, which 
is the entire history of Harvard and Yale. They do not 
follow “the method adopted by Massachusetts” at all. Pro- 
fessor Adams cautiously excludes the very period in which 
Yale, like Harvard, has gathered most of its resources, when 
he asserts that “down to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury Yale was chiefly indebted to the State Legislature for the 
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means of its prosperity.” There is no ground for this arbi- 
trary division of its history—though it is convenient to avoid 
bringing into comparison with that debt Mr. Sheffield’s foun- 
dation of $850,000 for one department, Mr. Street’s of $280,000 
for another, and Mr. Peabody’s to another. In lieu of specific 
details of comparison a statement of the article on Yale Col- 
lege in Scribner's Monthly* for April, 1876, may here be placed 
over against that of Professor Adams: 

“Tt is worthy of note that Yale owes nearly all that she has to private liber- 
ality. The gifts of the commonwealth do not, all told, exceed $100,000, if we 
except $135,000, the product of the sale of public lands granted to the Scientific 
School, as the State Agricultural Institute. The productive property of the Uni- 
versity, according to the last Treasury Exhibit, is about $1,500,000. If to this be 
added the value of the land, and the amount that has been spent in books, appa- 
ratus, etc., the University may be roughly estimated as worth five millions of 
dollars.” 


We might here rest the case, and declare that from the evi- 
dence it has not been made out, and cannot be, that in respect 
to the three points here covered,—origin, control, and support, 
—our two oldest New England colleges were ever creatures of 


the State.t But there is another side to the subject. We have 
said nothing as yet of the relation of the churckes and of reli- 
gion to them. Professor Adams does not hesitate to allege of 
Harvard without qualification that it is not correct “to suppose 
that it was founded by the Church. The Church and State 
were, it is true, united, but the Church as such, it should be dis- 





* By Professor Henry A. Beers. 

+ No allusion has been made to the claim set up for Harvard in 1762, of being 
“properly the college of the government ;” in order to prevent the charter of 
another college in the county of Hampshire. (See Hon. Alden Bradford’s Histori- 
cal Sketch, pp. 356-9), as this claim was effectually silenced by the subsequent 
charter of Amherst College. No one would now in behalf of Harvard so repre- 
sent it, as can be seen from President Eliot's letter quoted above,—its friends 
would hardly be more unlikely to aver that the founding of Amherst has been 
“ prejudicial to the common interests of learning-and religion in the country!” as 
the Committee of the Overseers at that time protested it would be. No allusion 
has been made to a plan for a college in Connecticut by a general synod, 1698, as 
the proof of the non-political and religious origin of Yale is complete without it. 
Professor Kingsley refers to it as having failed, (Am. Qu. Obs., viii, 14), which 
would place it in the same category with the legislative vote of 1652, as having 
nothing to do with the actual history of Yale, but Mr. Dexter says (MS. letter,) 
“There is not a particle of evidence of a synod in 1698, or in any subsequent year 
until 1708.” 
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tinctly understood, had nothing whatever to do with the Col- 
lege.” Of Yale in this respect he does not affirm. 

Now this averment can be brought to the test very quickly. 
The language is very un-Congregational. Translate “the Church,” 
—which had no existence in Massachusetts or New Haven 
colony,—into the churches, and it will be seen at once whether 
its meaning is anything more than specious and in the form 
of words. Let us set over against it the facts so admirably 
brought together in two articles on “ Disestablishment in New 
England” in the British Quarterly Review for January and 
April, 1876, by Dr. Henry M. Dexter. Some six years before 
the General Court of Massachusetts voted “a small sum 
towards a college,” it had been “ordered and agreed that for 
time to come noe man shal be admitted to the freedome of this 
body politike, but such as are members of some of the churches 
within the lymitts of the same.” This was in 1631, and this 
was the first ‘General Court” in America. A few years after 
the same body saw fit to “regulate that Church-membership 
out of which citizen-ship was to grow.” It was “ ffurther 
ordered that noe person, being a member of any Church 
which shall hereafter be gathered without the approbation of 
the magistrates, and the greater parte of the said Churches, 
shal be admitted to the ffreedome of this Commonwealthe.” 
All this was before the founding of Harvard, and all this 
restricted suffrage and office holding in the colony not only 
to church members, but to Congregational church members. 
That General Court, then, which voted the first £400 was a 
Congregational body “pure and simple.” Dr. Dexter says, in 
his “ Congregationalism” (pp. 108, 9), “none but church mem- 
bers were citizens, so that the town-meetings were just church 
meetings in another form, and the ‘General Court,’ but a dele- 
gated mass meeting of the churches,” The historian of New 
England says, referring to the town government: “ The per- 
sons exercising ecclesiastical functions were officers of the same 
community, elected by the same constituents; for not only was 
there a church wherever there was a town, but the church 
was the nucleus about which the neighborhood constituting 
a town was gathered ... Down to the present century in 
most of the towns of Massachusetts, the proceedings and 
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records of the municipality and of the religious congregation 
continued to be the same.”* The charter of Massachusetts 
gave the original freemen power to “ expulse all such person or 
persons as should at any time attempt or enterprise detriment 
or annoyance.t Judge Story says:t “The attempt to level 
all religions and to make it a matter of State policy to hold all 
in utter indifference, would”—as late as the framing of the 
United States Constitution—“ have created universal disappro- 
bation, if not universal indignation.” About three hundred and 
fifty freemen, distributed through some thirty towns, elected the 
deputies to the General Court of Massachusetts—two for each 
town in 1642. And these as well as the Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, Assistants and Magistrates were and must be all 
church members. The entire State organization, therefore, 
was simply the left arm of religion: the right arm was the 
church organization. The same power precisely moved both. 
The same persons controlled both and for the same ends. The 
State was just the churches acting in a civil way. They made 
themselves for certain purposes a State. If, on the contrary, 
the State had become a church, the claim of political origin 
for Harvard might better seem to stand. The fact was just 
the reverse. Instead, then, of the churches having nothing to 
do with the college, it would. be more correct to say that in 
their “delegated mass-meeting,” composed of church members 
exclusively, they had everything to do with it. They needed 
to have to do with its funds nowhere else. Calling it State 
action does not make it at all like State action to-day. When 
that £400 was voted it was simply their secular way the 
churches took—and the only way they could take together— 
to assess upon themselves and others a common and, as it 
seemed to them, an equitable contribution “towards a college.” 
So of all similar action afterwards. One need not approve this 
in principle in showing from history just what it was. For 
one, I would accept no such State subsidy to a Christian col- 
lege to-day, for it would come from other Protestants as well as 
its founders,—from Catholics, Jews, Quakers, Infidels, and per- 
sons of no religious connections—through taxation. ‘They 
thought it right for the churches thus to do “in a civil way” 





* Palfrey, ii, 14, 15. + Ibid. i, 388. ¢ On Const. U. 8., 261. 
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half as much as John Harvard did “in a free way of contribu- 
tion.” This identity of Church and State—long before Dr. 
Arnold’s and Dean Stanley’s day !—continued through the 
very period when the organization and character of Harvard 
were taking shape, and after; it was in force when the com- 
mittee of twelve was constituted, when the General Court 
established the Overseers, when the charter of 1650 made the 
President and Fellows a close corporation. All these were 
Congregational church members, of necessity. They were put 
in their places in the college by men who believed with John 
Cotton that “none are so fit to be trusted .... as church 
members.” A religious qualification for suffrage and all that 
followed it continued till 1664, fourteen years after Harvard 
has been made a close corporation, by express statutory pro- 
vision, and virtually through the whole period when President 
Quincy says its officers were dependent upon the General 
Court; for, when the old law was at the request of King 
Charles, superseded, the new one was “ingeniously contrived 
to evade the royal displeasure without putting out of the hands 
of the churches, through their ministers, some decisive power 
in the determination of the quality of those who should be 
voting members of the State.” They were obliged to present a 
minister’s certificate that they were “ orthodox in religion and not 
vitious in their lives.”* Whenever therefore, in addition to pri- 
vate voluntary contributions a legislative appropriation was 
voted to Harvard, instead of the State taxing the members of the 
churches—as in the case of a legislative appropriation to a West- 
ern State university now-a-days,—it was just the opposite, the 
members of the churches taxing the State. If the latter had 
been the purely secular affair it is now, no one who knows the 





* Dexter in Brit. Qu. Rev., p. 65. All this would make it sure that any legisla- 
tion on the subject of education in any form would be Christian, and in accordance 
with the free principles of Congregationalism,—-that the administration of Harvard 
should be such had been made sure by its becoming a close corporation and by 
the action of the Congregational General Court before the incorporation. The 
legislation of those days was minute enough and strict enough on subjects of 
Christian doctrine and practice to satisfy a theoretical advocate of union of church 
and State or of the identity of the two; but that some freedom in respect to 
dogmas was allowed at Harvard is clear from the history of the first two Presi- 
dents, Dunster and Chauncy, 1640-1672, cf. Palfrey, ii, 397, 8, note. 
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history and character of those Christians will imagine that they 
would have left any part of the support of their college to a 
levy by law in place of providing for it by benefactions, or 
have employed the arm of the State at all in promoting the 
higher education. 

Prof. Adams attempts to make a point of the fact that in the 
“ Act Establishing the Overseers,” “‘the teaching elders’ (not 
the clergymen)” of the six towns were made members of the 
board. Perhaps this is to deny Mather’s statement in Maga. ii, 
8, that eight years later “the ministers of the six next towns” 
were Overseers. So far from proving that the churches “ had 
nothing whatever to do with the college” it establishes the con- 
trary, though perhaps the writer was unaware that teaching 
elders, just as much as “clergymen,” were church officers! It 
is to be observed too, that six ministers were on the committee 
of twelve; but the seven magistrates were all church members 
too.* He attempts to make another point of the mention of 
“good literature, arts, and sciences,” omitting religion, in the 
charter of 1650; but the earlier Act had already fixed “ piety, 
morality, and learning,” as the objects of the college. 

Turning now to Yale it is not necessary, in view of its 
founding by the ten ministers, to show anything about suffrage 
in the colony. But the fifth of Mr. Davenport's fundamental 
articles proposed to the “free planters,” June, 1639, had been 
“that church members only should be free burgesses, and that 
they only should choose magistrates and officers among them- 
selves,t and the colony enacted at the outset that “noe man of 
what degree or qualitie soever shall at any time be admitted 
to be a free burgess within this plantation, but such planters 
as are members of some or other of the approved Churches of 
New England, nor shall any but such free burgesses have any 
vote in any election.”{ But this as a formal provision passed 
away when New Haven was united to Connecticut in 1665, 
though “church membership was also in Connecticut much 
regarded as a qualification for citizenship.” To this we shall 
recur when we reach the origin of the early grammar and 
common schools. It is more in point here to quote the lan- 





* Palfrey, i, 549, and Mass. Col. Rec. + Palfrey, i, 531, 602, ii, 8. 
Palfrey, Dexter in Brit. Qu. Rev., 201, 202. / 
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guage of the petition for the Yale charter in 1701: “from a 
sincere regard to, and zeal for upholding the Protestant religion 
by a succession of learned and orthodox men they had proposed 
that a collegiate school should be erected in this colony.” 

Our showing in regard to these two test cases of colleges 
before the Revolution will be complete if we state now the 
internal relations of the colleges to religion. We have shown 
that the State was what the State is not now nor can be, and 
now we show that the colleges were what State universities 
are not now norcan be. So far from these being their lineal 
descendants, only the religious colleges are or can be, for 
Harvard and Yale were like the University colleges of England 
and the English Dissenting colleges of to day—institutions 
for theological as well as secular education. At Harvard, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, as well as the Greek of the New 
Testament, were taught with catechetical theology (to which 
in 1765 Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic were added), and to 
construe the Greek Testament was a requirement for admission 
as Freshman. At Yale from the first the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament was translated into Greek, and the Latin New Tes- 
tament into Greek at the beginning of every recitation; the 
Assembly’s Catechism in Latin was recited every Saturday 
evening; Ames’s Medulla Theologis Saturday mornings, and 
his Cases of Conscience Sunday mornings. Thirty years after 
Wollebius’s Theology was taught. Every student was required 
to study these things. There were also from an early day 
college lectures in ecclesiastical history and.a professorship of 
divinity. Harvard had the latter twenty-five years earlier. 
At Harvard, if any scholar transgressed the laws of God or of 
the school, he was to be corrected, or publicly admonished ;* 
one must be able “to render the originals of the Old and New 
Testaments into Latin and resolve them logically, withal being 
of godly life and conversation,” in order to receive the first 
degree.t Since the separation of theological studies from 





* And it might be by boxing or whipping, down to 1750! 

+ The statement in Johnson’s Wonder- Working Providence that the location at 
Newton was fixed in order that the students might enjoy “the orthodox and soul- 
flourishing ministry of Mr. Thomas Shepheard,” is given by Palfrey in a note, i, 
549. President Gilman, in support of his statement that “there was a civil as well 
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collegiate in this country, it requires a college and a school of 
theology taken together to be the successor of our primitive 
Harvard or Yale. They are in this respect their own succes- 
sors,—and no State institution lacking a theological department, 
or such theological instruction on the college foundation as 
precedes existing theological departments at Cambridge and at 
New Haven, could be such in the nature of the case. 

But it is not to be understood from this that these old 
Christian colleges were, in the sense of the word to-day, sec- 
tarian. They were certainly Protestant, but in this country 
Protestant is not a name for a sect, as Roman Catholic is, but 
for the general position of many sects versus the Roman 
Catholic. A college which teaches, not the tenets of some one 
of these as against others which are also Protestant, but only 
our common Protestant Christianity, is distinctively non-sec- 
tarian,—as much so as any institution of the State is or 
possibly can be. For this last must also, in this country, be 
Protestant. That a single denomination supports a college 
thus non-sectarian—and that this bears its name, in common 
nomenclature (it should hardly need to be said), by no means 
makes it sectarian. Such are the Congregational colleges of 
our new States, as unsectarian as those bearing the names of 
two denominations,—for instance, “Congregational and Pres- 
byterian,"—or those labeled “ Non-sect.” in the reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. Yale and Harvard 
are very properly so labeled by that officer, yet the “ Divinity 
school” of the one and the “Theological seminary” of the 
other, devoted exclusively to ministerial education, unques- 
tionably teach some things distinctive, in doctrine or polity, 
or both, which the colleges of old time did not. William and 





as an ecclesiastical element” in the colleges, and that religious and theological 
instruction was not established “in an exclusive or narrow sense,” says their 
original supporters desired to train up men for the service of the State “not less 
distinctly and emphatically.” This was not a desire of the State as such, but of 
the churches and of their individual members. It was the Christian conscience 
that led to giving the selectmen in Massachusetts authority to see that parents 
and masters secured to children “ability to read and understand the principles of 
religion and the capital laws of the country,” and it was far in advance of the 
spirit of secular education of to-day. The same conscience dictated the course of 


college study both religious and political. 
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Mary is also styled by that officer, in his tables, “ Non-sect.,”* 
though its chapel worship was from the first according to 
Episcopal forms; bishops of that sect in Virginia were often 
its presidents after the Revolution, and before it, bishops of 
London chancellors and their commissaries, presidents, or 
rectors; and though the charter made it a “perpetual college 
of divinity” (which, in the circumstances meant Church divinity 
or Episcopalianism), and the professor of divinity was not 
only an Episcopal clergyman always, but undoubtedly taught 
before the Revolution State-Churchism. How far any particular 
instructor’s teachings at the other two colleges might lean 
towards Congregationalism it is now impossible with precision to 
decide; but the doctrines held by them were always tenets com- 
mon also to Presbyterianism in England ; and even the disputes 
on polity involved the colleges only versus Episcopacy. The 
Saybrook Platform, tor example, nearly cotemporaneous with 
Yale, was in this respect, “in some sort, and to some extent, a 
compromise with Presbyterian principles ;"+ the consent of the 
“president, fellows, professor of divinity and tutors,” to such 
a confession of faith “according to the original design of the 
founding of the college” had the same “extent, no more ;” and 
it is as clear that the vote against ‘“‘ Arminian or prelatical 
principles” by the Trustees in 1722, after debate in the library 
some time before on Presbyterian ordination, simply protected 
the college against Episcopacy, as it is that President Clap’s 
argument in 1763 proved that it was not a State institution, or 
that the failure of its enemies in 1784 prevented alterations of 
its charter to make it one, and saved Connecticut from the 
creation of a rival “State” college. The formal binding of the 
instructors in 1722 and again in 1758 to the Christian religion 
in the Saybrook summary, as “established” by the General 
Court, more than makes up for any imaginary lack of a church 
element in the Court itself on account of less rigid religious 
qualifications for suffrage than then obtained in Massachusetts.t 
It reads somewhat odly now in the history of Yale that those 
who urged the Assembly to subject the college to itself as a 





* Report for 1875, p. 726. Nothing need be said here of the Episcopal Theol. 
School at Cambridge, holding a certain connection with the University and rec- 
ognized in the Catalogue, since it has a distinct board of Trustees. 

¢ Dr. Bacon, Hist Disc. in Cent. Eccl. Hist. Conn., p. 37. 
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State institution,—and failed,—represented that the appoint- 
ment of visitors by the State was necessary “to preserve ortho- 
doxy in the governors of the college!” But by “orthodoxy” was 
not meant sectarianism. 

It would be interesting now to see how the vague statement 
in the North American Review that “ Harvard, William and 
Mary, and Yale were in no respect exceptional” in being “ in 
an important sense state institutions,” or im respect to methods 
of State support, could be attempted to be made out in 
respect to others of the eleven colleges founded before the 
Revolution. For instance, Hampden Sidney in Virginia clas- 
sified even by General Eaton as Presbyterian, and as clearly 
of that character as the Theological Seminary near by. Or 
Washington—now Washington and Lee—in the same State, 
classified as “ Non-sect.,” (and its foundation dated from 1749) 
which was first Augusta and then Liberty Hall Academy till 
1782, and under the control of Hanover Presbytery which 
secured subscriptions and appointed trustees; attracting to it 
the gift of General Washington for whom it was subsequently 
named. Or New Jersey, founded by the Synod of New York 
“about 1738,”* supported by private subscription, its first aid 
from the State being permission to raise money by a lottery in 
1762,+ and its Trustees from the first Presbyterian ministers 
and laymen. Dr. Morse mentions it in 1805 as “ founded on 
private liberality and zeal, and not yet taken under the patron- 
age of the State. Dr. Maclain, late President, in his college 
discourse before the Presbytery of New Brunswick a few 
months since, said “it is iu the hands of citizens.” It always 
has been. Or Rutgers, of which Dr. Morse says, “Its funds, 
raised wholly by free donations,” &c., which never had any 
relation to the State. Or Columbia, “principally founded 
by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, assisted by the General Assembly, and the corporation 
of Trinity Church,”t chartered in 1754, its worship Episcopal, 

* Morse’s Geog., p. 524, the charter of 1747 was the second. 

+ Amount raised £2,200, much less than was subscribed. 

t Morse, 497, cf. Ten Brook “American State Universities,” pp. 4,5. The 
colonial appropriation, “looking toward a college,” (1747) has nothing to do with 


the history of Kings, or Columbia, and the action of the Lords of Trade about a 
grant of 20,000 acres of land, after the charter, was in aid of what Ten Brook 


styles “an Episcopal Seminary.” 
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and governed by a close corporation, the president of which 
must always be an Episcopalian. Or Brown, projected by the 
Philadelphia Association of Baptists, who sent James Manning 
to Newport, R. L, to start it, its charter of 1764 requiring that 
the President and a majority of the Fellows and Trustees shall 
be Baptists, of which it was true down to 1784 that its endow- 
ment came “solely from the beneficence and contributions of 
individuals, the government* not being sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of literature to lend it any further assistance 
than that of granting it a charter.” It will be noticed that this 
charter made the college something more than Christian in its 
controling element, viz: denominational, the first example of a 
denominational college in this respect in New England. Herein 
this and other institutions founded by Baptists are “ sectarian,” 
and all those founded by Congregationalists, East and West, 
are “non-sectarian,”—to use the phraseology of the United 
States Commissioner’s reports,—for the charter or articles of 
incorporation of no college founded and endowed by us requires 
the majority of its Trustees te be always or at any time Con- 
gregationalists. It will occur to readers familiar with such 
subjects that this apparent illiberality was the natural child, in 
the case of earnest religious men, of the greater liberality of 
the Rhode Island constitution, so much boasted of,—in other 
words, that “the College of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations,”—beginning not as Harvard did where suffrage 
was religious, or even as Yale did in this respect, but as a close 
corporation in a colony where no religious qualification for 
suffrage save Protestantism was regarded,—protected itself and 
the Baptist charities on which it was built, by making sure that 
the control of the corporation should always be Christian and 
something more, viz: Baptist. It would be particularly in- 
structive, if the champions of State universities would show 
how Brown University—as free from even so free a State as it 
could possibly be—was “ in an important sense a State institu- 
tion,” as to control or as to “methods of support, or in any 





§ i.e. Of Rhode Island. The quotation is from the letter of the Corporation to 
Dr. Franklin in London, given in the History of Brown University by R. A. 
Guild, Librarian, p. 244. Providence raised £4,280, and other towns £4,000 in 
1770. p. 13. 
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sense whatever. Or, these nine pre-Revolutionary colleges all 
failing them, an attempt at demonstrating that Dartmouth was 
such in any sense would be of interest. No New England 
man will be likely to attempt it as long as Daniel Webster's 
famous demonstration that it was not, endures! Mr. Crosby, in 
his “First Half Century of Dartmouth” (read before the 
Alumni in 1875) gives a graphic picture of the toils, travels, 
and collections of that extraordinary man, the first President, 
Wheelock, founder of the college and Moor’s Charity School. 
On him and his family both rested in their first years, as private 
ventures of his; with the college, when he went into the wilder- 
ness at “Dresden” to plant it, even the Trustees had almost 
nothing to do; he was named President in the charter with 
power to appoint his successor. Of any original legislative aid 
to it the evidence is slight,—£100-110 at one time,* £500 for 
a building at another, two land grants, $32,000 to the Agricul- 
tural Department, which is under a separate board of trust.t 
The Convention of Congregational Ministers, 1758-1762, con- 
eurred in Dr. Wheelock’s foundation after the failure of their 
own. John Phillips of Exeter gave in 1770 the sum of $3,333, 
and later the theological endowment. Four years after Phillips’ 
first gift, Dr. Wheelock himself testified that the private muni- 
ficence of Mr. John Thornton of England had been “ the princi- 
pal means of his support since he left Connecticut.”{ The 

* Allen says one sum, Crosby the other (Allen in Am. Qu. Reg., x, 26. The 
land grants are, I suppose, what Dr. Allen refers to as “a liberal endowment 
from the government and from individuals,” p. 21. But on p. 20, he says 40,000 
acres were given “partly by Governor Wentworth and partly by private indi- 
viduals.” No other lands given by Governer John Wentworth appear ; though 
Governor Benning Wentworth gave five hundred acres, his personal share of 4 
royal grant, and until it is clear whether it was Governor John Wentworth’s per- 
sonal share of a like character which entered into the 40,000 acre grant, it is 
impossible for readers to judge which of its two friends is meant when Dr. Allen 
says: “Governor Wentworth was the chief benefactor and patron.” John Went- 
worth was “royal Governor, Dec. 13, 1769,” the date of the charter (Crosby, pp. 
5, 23). Mr. Webster said, “‘a number of the proprietors of lands” “had promised 


large tracts.” Speeches, i, 111. 

+ The Corporation has twelve members; eight others are “ ex-officio, in relation 
to funds given by the State” only,—a purely nominal respresentation. The State 
built the Medical College, and repaired it a year or two since at an expense of 
$5,000, but the title is not in the college, the condition having been that the land 
on which it stands should be deeded to the State. MS. letter of Professor A. 5. 
Hardy, Apr. 2, 1876. Dartmouth is clearly the creation of private benevolence. 

¢ Am. Qu. Reg., x, 27. 
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legislature has never had any control over Dartmouth, and is 
never represented in its board. Mr. Webster showed before 
the United States Supreme Court in 1818, that the institution 
is a private charity; its charter good in law against the king, 
his heirs and successors forever,—the king not being in any 
sense the founder or having any power over it (e. g., such as 
that of visitation)—that the State of New Hampshire acquired 
no more than the king possessed; that there had been no 
misuser or non-user of the college franchises; and that the char- 
ter was not repealable by the legislature. The grant of lands 
in 1789,* he showed, was made “ to a charity already existing,” 
and “the donation follows the nature of the charity.” “ All 
eleemosynary corporations are private bodies. They are 
founded by private persons and on private property. The 
public cannot be charitable in these institutions. It is not the 
money of the public, but of private persons which is dispensed. 
It may be public, that is, general, in its uses and advantages ; 
and the State may very laudably add contributions of ils own to 
the funds ; but it is still private in the tenure of the property, 
and in the right of administering the funds.” [Mr. Webster 
incidentally showed that in the case of Harvard, notwithstand- 
ing the claim now set up that the General Court of 1636 made 
the first donation “ prior to the charter,” and notwithstanding 
the “small variation” from usage in giving the Overseers 
‘some power of inspection,” the power of visitation was still in 
the Fellows and corporation.]+ Moreover, the very issue in 
this celebrated case was whether the legislature could treat 
Dartmouth College as a State institution! It had attempted to 
enlarge the corporation and amend the charter, creating a new 
institution under the name of “ Dartmouth University.” Mr. 
Webster showed that the twelve Trustees of the charter could 
not be made more without their consent, that they had exclu- 
sive legal rights and immunities, that the attempted addition of 
nine new Trustees and twenty-five Overseers would create a 
new corporation and transfer all property and franchises to it, 
which the State could not do, that no legislative power was 
competent thereto, that “ whether all this be not in the highest 





* Principally, it would seem, in Vermont. 
+ Speeches, i, 120, 121. 
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degree an indefensible and arbitrary proceeding, is a question 
of which there would seem to be but one side fit for a lawyer 
or a scholar to espouse.” In his closing remarks Mr. Webster 
said, “ This, Sir, is my case. lt is the case, not merely of that 
humble institution, it is the case of every college in our land.”* 
Thirteen years later it became, in principle, the case of Bowdoin 
College, chartered after the Revolution, 1794. The first property 
of Bowdoin was of mixed origin,—from the town of Brunswick, 
from Governor James Bowdoin (the Governor’s son), and from 
a grant of five townships of land,—from which last, junior to 
the others, nothing was derived till a site and buildings beside 
the charter had been secured.t But the charter conferred upon 
the Trustees and Overseers complete and exclusive power. When 
then, the Maine Legislature of 1831, attempted to legislate the 
Presidents of Bowdoin and Waterville colleges out of office, 
the Circuit Court of the United States decided that the college 
at Brunswick was a private charity, had never surrendered any 
vested right, never had been under the control of the Legisla- 
ture, and that the contract between the Boards (exercising sole 
and exclusive rights under the charter)—and the President 
could in no way be dissolved by the State. This re-affirmed 
the principle sustained at Washington in the Dartmouth case, 
affirmed by President Clap in 1763 in defence of Yale, and 
asserted by Magdalen College, Oxford, nearly two hundred 
years before Bowdoin, against James II. when he attempted to 
force the Puritan Fellows to recede from their election of 
Hough as President and substitute Parker, Bishop of Oxford.t 





* Professor Goodrich’s report, Crosby, p. 52. 
+ The petitions for the incorporation were also mixed (1788), one from the Cum- 
berland Association of Congregational Ministers and one from the County Court. 
Am. Quart. Reg., viii, 105. The sketch in Scribner’s Monthly for May, 1876, gives 
the Ministers’ petition the precedence, p. 47. 

+ “Of all the attempts of James II. to overturn the law and the rights of his 
subjects,” says Mr. Webster (p. 128), “none was esteemed more arbitrary or 
tyrannical. And yet, that attempt was nothing but to put out one president and 
put in another.” “When the charter of London was restored, . . . the expelled 
president and fellows of Magdalen were permitted to resume their rights.” Mr. 
Webster draws from Burnet and Hume; a more graphic account of the great 
college struggle is in Macaulay, ii, 266-281. ‘The sentence of deprivation ful- 
minated against the fellows dissolved those ties, once so close and dear, which had 
bound the Church of England to the house of Stuart.” p. 281 (Harper's Hd., 1849.) 
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Or, if Dartmouth and all the rest are unavailable to prove 
the precedence of State colleges in our history, one institution 
out of the pre-Revolutionary eleven yet remains, now known 
as the University of Pennsylvania. It received its present 
charter in 1791. “Since that period,” says Dr. Charles J. 
Stillé, the Provost, “it has received nothing from the State 
except a contribution of $200,000 towards the erection of the 
Hospital of its Medical Department. The Legislature has no 
control over its operations, makes no appropriation, and 
appoints no officers, although by our charter the Governor of 
‘the State is ex-officio the President of the Board of Trustees. 
Very large gifts have been made to the University, especially 
recently, but they all vome from private persons, with the 
exception already stated.”* This exception, of course, takes 
its place under Mr. Webster's description, “‘ donations made by 
the legislature to a charity already existing; the donation fol- 
lows the nature of the charity.” But we have to do with this 
institution at an earlier day. General Eaton gives the date of 
its foundation as 1747, organization, 1748, charter, 1755. From 
this last date to 1779 it had been known as the College of 
Pennsylvania.t It had its Trustees with the usual powers, 
and had gathered its resources by subscription in England, 
South Carolina, Jamaica, and Philadelphia. ‘Thomas Penn, 
one of the Proprietaries, was by far the largest contributor to 
the funds ”{ Not a trace of State agency, even auxiliary, 
attaches to its origin or endowment. In 1779 its charter was 
declared void, its Faculty dissolved, and its charitable prop- 





The history of the English Universities affords ‘‘no countenance to the view that 
they are the creatures of the State.” “Their property was not derived from the 
State, but has been the gift of munificent individuals.” ‘They have been inde- 
pendent and self-governed.” ‘ English ideas revolt at the notion of State-governed 
and State-nursed Universities.” Their “ecclesiastical character has attracted 
men from their earliest foundation.”— Constitutional Progress, by Professor Mon- 
tagu Burrows, pp. 237, 240, 252, cf. later on p. 240. 

* MS. letter, March 9, 1876. 

+ Memoir of Rev. Wm. Smith, D.D., (first Provost), by Provost Stillé, pp. 6, 51. 

+ Memoir, pp. 17, 24. Thomas Penn gave nearly £4,500, “and great reliance 
was placed upon his influence with his friends in England.” The last generous 
gift to this institution is that of the friends of Mr. Welsh the »resent year, for a 
“Welsh Professorship.” 
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erty given by law to a new Board of Trustees, “composed of 
certain State officials, of the senior clergyman of each of the 
principal religious denominations in the city, and of sundry 
other persons who were conspicuous members of the political 
party which at that time controlled the State.”* A new name 
was given the new institution, “The University of the State of 
Pennsylvania.” From the confiscated estates £1,500 a year 
was pledged. The act was in contravention of the State Con- 
stitution of 1776, which contained general provisions protect- 
ing “the privileges, immunities, and estates” of the college,+ 
like the particular one respecting Harvard in the Massachusetts 
Constitution of 1780. These were drawn up by Provost Smith 
himself for the Convention, and moved by Dr. Franklin. One 
reason given for the outrage was that the college had never 
asked any aid of the State!{ After ten years of State usurpa- 
tion in 1789 it was repealed, the Assembly confessing that it 
was “repugnant to justice, a violation of the Constitution of 
- the Commonwealth, and dangerous in its precedent to all incor- 
porated bodies and to the rights and franchises thereof.”§ Two 
and a half years later the two institutions were, on petition of 
both, united in one. Plainly, any advocate of higher educa- 
tion by the State who should rely upon this case to prove—or 
aid in proving—its precedence in this country, would lean 
upon a broken reed. 


But clear as it is that State universities cannot be found 
originating where this vain attempt is made to find them, no 
less clear is it where their origin is to be found. Always for- 
eign to New England, they still are so. They are not, and 
were not indigenous to the soil that first produced common 
schools, whose natural relation to voluntary Christian colleges 
needs no remark. An incorporated unsectarian college is a 
New England idea. <A State university is a Southern idea. 
As a mere unrealized project it was older than the Revolution, 
—appearing first in the South Carolina legislation of 1769, and 
then in the North Carolina legislation of 1776, but in both cases 





* Memoir, p. 51. + Chap. ii, Secs. 44, 45, Memoir, p. 47. 
t Id., p. 54. § Ib., p. 57. 
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without result,—reappearing in the more imposing form of Mr. 
Jefferson’s scheme of 1779 in Virginia,* and in Maryland in 
two short-lived colleges—a third and fourth time to fail, again 
in Georgia and South Carolina in 1785—to be partially real- 
ized in the latter (in three colleges which quickly sunk to gram- 
mar schools) and in both only realized, according to the plan, 
in 1801.¢ Mr. Jefferson’s Virginia plan re-appeared under a 
charter in 1819, under an actual organization in 1525, but is 
not yet fully realized. With whom the State idea originated 
it is impossible now to say,—probably not with Mr. Jefferson, 
who wrought it into more symmetry than any other, and with 
whom, perhaps, the un-religious features of his plan found 
favor not only from his personal free-thinking, but also from 
the difficulties he encountered in vainly striving to make over 
“so sectarian a college’’t as William and Mary into a State uni- 
versity. Perhaps in this matter, as in political doctrine and prac- 
tice, Massachusetts and South Carolina are the original representa- 
lives in our history of two diverse theories of the higher education. 
The most munificent foundation for a college independent of 
the State was laid in Massachusetts; the most imposing outfit 
in its time for a State university was provided in South Caro- 





* “Mr. Jefferson, for the first time in America, threw open the doors of a Uni- 
versity, in the true sense of the name, providing for thorough instruction in inde- 
pendent schools, in all the chief branches of learning, allowing students to select 
for themselves the departments to which they were led by their special tastes and 
proposed pursuits in life,” etc. Catalogue, 1876-7, p. 23. How different, there- 
fore, the pre-Revolutionary College and the State university in more respects 
than those named heretofore, origin, endowment, control, religious relations, any 
one can see. And Mr. Jefferson’s plan only reached organization a hundred years 
and more after Yale, nearly two hundred after Harvard. 

+ All but Georgia university plan two years later than peace with Great Bri- 
tain; may be set opposite the eleven colleges before the Revolution, as founded on 
the rival, Southern plan. Mr. Ten Brook mentions a grant of Virginia to Ken- 
tucky Company of confiscated British property, 8,000 acres of land, but is not 
able to state whether Transylvania University at Lexington, now merged in Ken- 
tucky University, was founded on the grant. So even Professor Adams charac- 
terizes it. 

¢ The writer by no means denies that a State institution can be at the same 
time sectarian—if Prelacy is the State religion - (nor that William and Mary was 
sectarian, though never a State university); his contention simply is, it will be 
borne in mind, in behalf of the contemporary “Congregational” colleges, that 
they were neither State institutions nor sectarian, as was the Episcopal College in 
Virginia. 
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lina—the Legislature giving it, at that early day, in twenty 
years $286,000. As none of this was from national land-grants 
—the offer of which might make any people seem more favora- 
ble to the junior, or political, theory of the higher education 
than they really are—it places South Carolina, in its capacity 
as a government, at the head of the Southeru movement, as the 
lovers of learning in Massachusetts are still at the head of the 
Northern one. Four Southern States followed South Carolina, 
and the people of the Northern and Middle States followed 
Massachusetts. 

The idea of universities originally started in the old North- 
western Territory was somewhat different from the Southern 
idea: it was that of a foundation by grants of national land, 
not by State taxation, though the latter plan soun followed it 
from the South, and has been combined with it in the later 
universities and agricultural colleges. The new Northwestern 
university idea was that of a New England man, Rev. Ma- 
nasses Cutler, LL.D, of Ipswich, Mass., a graduate of Yale 
in 1765, and honored by both Yale and Harvard,—the man 
who inserted in the Northwestern Ordinance of 1787 the pro- 
visions of the (then new) Constitution of Massachusetts * 
against slavery, and in favor of religion, morality, knowledge, 
and schools. The Ordinance in these respects contains “a con- 
densed abstract of the Massachusetts Constitution.” ‘The 
Ordinance and the Ohio Purchase were parts of one and the 
same transaction.” Dr. Cutler was shaping them at New York 
with Congress in 1787, as agent of the “Ohio Company,” two 
years after university action failed in the five Southern States. 
These failures probably influenced him. “Religion, knowl- 
edge, and morality,” says the Ordinance, “ being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind ; schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” This is 
a condensation of Amendment XI. to the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution of 1780, and of Sect. II, Chap. v, in respect to “ the inter- 
ests of literature and the sciences and all seminaries of them.” 
In the Obio Purchase for the first time in this country a section 


* Art. on “ Dr. Outler and the Ordinance of 1787” in North Amer. Review, Apr. 
1876. MS. Letter of Hon. W. P. Cutler, Feb. 17, 1877. Massachusetts was then 
the only State that had abolished slavery. 
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in each township or fractional township was reserved “ for relig- 
ion,” i. e., for the support of an educated ministry, and two 
townships for a university.* From this came the earliest college 
in the Northwest, at Athens, O., and all the university grants 
made since to Southern and Western and Pacific States have 
followed Dr. Cutler's idea. The Ohio University Act, the 
course of study and the first selection of instructors were alli 
Dr. Cutler’s work, yet the project has never flourished. ‘The 
very movers” in it, “long ago discouraged, established a college 
at their beloved Marietta,”+ on the .opposite, the voluntary 
New England plan, which has had a history of noble and grow- 
ing usefulness; and it was fitting—when the Western Col- 
lege Society closed its first quarter of a century of help to this 
and others farther West—tuat its Jubilee was held at Marietta. 


Passing now to the popular and religious source of our early 
grammar and common schools, it will be convenient to treat 
them together—indeed difficult to do otherwise—and to take 
the points disclosed in the historical facts in the order opposite 
to that thus far pursued. 

1. Both these classes of schools were from the first thor- 
oughly religious in character, as much so as the early colleges, 
It needs no proof that the place of the Bible and prayer in 
them in our own day is a survival—it came down to us from 
more religious times. What then has it survived? What has 
passed away? The Catechism,—with such explanations of it as 
the old time teachers were able to give. The Catechism was 
for formal school and college religious instruction, the Bible 
for devotion; and generations preceding ours judged that 
prayer and the devotional use of the Bible were fittest to sur- 
vive. It was a rational survival, not under some imagined 
natural law, but from judgment and choice. 





*In a letter to his son, Judge Ephraim Cutler of Ohio, Aug. 7, 1818, this 
historic New Englander wrote, “the establishment of a university was a first ob- 
ject, and lay with great weight on my mind.” The reservation of two townships 
is mentioned in the report of the Committee of Congress (Carrington, chairman, 
who held the same place on Committee on the Ordinance), July 23, 1787, in the Ohio 
Company’s letter to the Treasury, July 26,—in the contract between them, Oct. 27, 
—in the patent for 750,000 acres executed by George Washington, May 10, 1792, 
—and in the University Act, Jan. 9,1802. MS. Letter of Hon. W. P. Cutler. 

+ Ten Brook, State Univ., p. 33. 
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2. It is quite as clear that, when they began to be controlled 
by town votes,—or municipal ordinances as we should say,— 
and by colony statutes, the religious character of all the early 
schools was matter of requirement, and was the paramount con- 
sideration. The Massachusetts legislation (in force unchanged 
till 1824) made “the principles of piety” the first subject of 
instruction, and provided for supervision by the local minis- 
ters; that of 1768 named “the Promotion of Religion and 
Good Morals;” in 1654 soundness in the faith was required 
along with a good conversation, as in all the school laws. 
The preamble of the famous law of 1647, (commonly named 
from part of its provisions “ the grammar school law”) is quoted 
by Bancroft thus:* “To the end that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our forefathers,” and by Prof. Adams 
in nearly the same words. This fragmentary quotation con- 
ceals the hand of the churches in it. It actually ran thus: 

“It being one chiefe project of yt ould deluder, Sathan, to 
keepe men from the knowledge of y* Scriptures, as in form’ times 
by keeping y™ in an unknown tongue, so in these latt® times 
by perswading from y® use of tongues, yt so at least y® true 
sence and meaning of y® originall might be clouded by false 
glosses of saint seeming deceivers, yt learning may not be 
buried in y® grave of of fath"* in y* church and commonwealth, 
the Lord assisting our endeavors.” Ordered, etc. 

The order of 1642 requiring the selectmen of every town to 
“have a vigilant eye over their neighbors to see, First, that 
none of them shall suffer so much Barbarism in any of their 
families as not to teach, by themselves or others, their Children 
and Apprentices so much learning,” ete., was coupled with this ; 
“that all masters of families do once a week (at the least) cate- 
chise their children and servants in the grounds and principles of 
religion.” Mr. Mann + finds in the first part only the colonial 
idea of “ barbarism” two centuries (and more) ago; but he 
overlooks the connected idea that to be unevangelized was 
barbarism. Mr. Bancroft in his first edition and last (Centen- 
ary) calls this the law of all “ New England, 1642,” and others 
have followed him headlong; but it was not Connecticut law 





* Hist. i, 369. Of. 29th Rep. Mass. Bd. of Ed., p. 72. Mass. Coll. Rec., ii, 203. 
+ 10th Mass. Rep. (revised), pp. 8, 9. : 
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till 1650. Bancroft adds that grammar schools were “in 
1647 ordered in all the Puritan colonies,” which also was not 
copied in Ludlow’s code, re-enacting the Massachusetts pream- 
ble, till years after.* In this, catechising or learning “some 
short orthodox catechism” was also required. So Governor 
Eaton’s New Haven Code of 1655 gave the deputies or con- 
stable the charge of seeing that children and apprentices learn 
“the main grounds and principles of Christian religion neces- 
sary to salvation.” Later laws in 1690, 1715,¢ made this bind- 
ing till after the Revolution. 

But earlier than any of this continuous and uniform legisla- 
tion—earlier than the date of any school law whatever, and abso- 
lute proof of the religious source of the schools—was a “request” 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, June 2, 1641, just a year 
earlier than the order about “‘ Barbarism,” etc., “that the elders 
would make a catechism for the instruction of youth in the 
grounds of religion.” This was,t says Palfrey, “the first step 
taken by the central government in respect to education.” With 
this the churches must have had something to do. 

8. The voluntary principle was just as distinctly recognized 
in the first schools as the religious principle. Both had been 
always recognized in raising college appropriations, In 1652 
the General Court requested that for raising up suitable Rulers 
and Elders subscriptions be solicited in all the towns to assist 
charity scholars at Cambridge.§ This was not taxation. In 
1677 the Court asked for a subscription for the new brick col- 





* Roger Ludlow, Esq., of Fairfield, “had lived sometime before coming to Conn. 
in Mass.” and the Mass. Code “was adopted there a year and a half after Mr. 
Ludlow had been appointed by the Conn. colony to prepare a code.” MS. Letter 
of Rev. Jno. G. Baird, Mar. 22, 1876. See Bancroft, Hist, i, 369 (Cent. Ed.) 
where the old clauses about the Gen. Court and Mr. Harvard are now omitted. 
(First Ed. 458.) 

+ For the supply of families with Bibles and catechisms, among other things. 

tii, 46. He is speaking of general education. So the Patroon system in New 
York, placed the support of schoolmaster and clergyman side by side, and Mary- 
land placed her schools, later, under the instruction of churchmen only. Eliot, 
History, xiii, 138. Hon. H. Barnard, in Stebbins’ Cent. Nat. Existence, p. 346. 

§ Rev. J. B. Felt, Hist. Ipswich, etc., p. 92. The same, Annals of Salem, pp. 
174, 175, 187. Rev. E. Pratt, Hist. Hastham, etc., p. 36. At a Quarterly Court, 
Boston, 1639, “a voluntary contribution was ordered each quarter for the minis- 
try.” Felt, Annals of Salem, p. 125. 
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lege building, begun in 1675. This was no more like taxation 
for the “universitie” than its recommendation in 1646, that any 
church having but one minister should employ some “ poor” 
Cambridge student, for his good, if not for its own.* The 
Connecticut law of 1650 “confirmed” the suggestion of the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies in 1644, about aid for 
these “ poor scholars,” i. e., that “ every family able and willing” 
should send in “yearly the fourth part of a bushel of corn, or 
something equivalent ;” and this was simply “commended” 
and “left to the freedom” of the people, “ that as no man could 
feel any grievance thereby, so it would be a blessed means of 
comfortable provision for the diet of divers such students as 
may stand in need.”+ So the Massachusetts law of 1642 had 
given the people not public schools, as it is often quoted to 
show, but a choice between family instruction “ by themselves or 
others.” (See ante, p. 477.) With the same deference to free, 
voluntary, popular action, room was always made for private 
gifts to schools of both grades,—for sites, for buildings, and for 
the support of teachers. The town annals abound in names of 
proprietors and citizens who gave them. The hire of a teacher 
was raised “in various ways” at Dedham, Massachusetts, in 
1644, a Latin school fund created in 1684, and other funds in 
1744. In 1650, 1652, 1683, 1794, at Ipswich, in 1729 at 
Salem, in 1636 at Boston, in 1673 at New London, in 1747 and 
1751 at Providence, and in other towns in other years, such 
records occur. These are only a few notices among multitudes. 
The cases of support by tuition in part along with public appro- 
priations are too numerous even to be sampled. The Massa- 
chusetts law of 1647 and the Connecticut copy of it in 1650 
both provided that the master’s wages “shall be paid, either by 
the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants 
in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those who 
order the prudentials of the town shall appoint.” Without 
vindicating this old mixed method, it is sufficient to show that 
it was the early way, and that neither High nor common 
schools resting upon taxation alone are lineal descendants of 
those of the colonists of New England. In 1644 the Salem 





* Felt’s Salem, p. 175, cf. 174, Mr. Endecott’s recommendation. 
+ Barnard, Jour. Hd., iv, 661. ¢ Worthington’s Hist. Ded., p. 36. 
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magistrates ordered notice to be given on Lecture day that all 
should hand in the names of their children who were fit for 
school, “and what they will give for one whole year.” In 1705 
children at Plymouth who were one mile from school, and their 
parents not subscribers to the school fund, were to pay 4d. per 
week for being taught Latin, writing and ciphering ; those who 
lived farther away half as much. 

4. Both classes of schools arose when the churches control- 
led everything secular,—when, in the words of one of our 
latest histories,—‘ the elders of the church, clerical and lay, 
were as much magistrates as the magistrates themselves.”* 
“When the General Court,” says Palfrey,t “took cognizance 
of ecclesiastical affairs, it was but the whole body of the 
Church legislating for its parts;” and when it took cognizance 
of college or school it was but legislating for a part of the 
whole method by which religion was maintained and advanced. 
That a grand jury, then, should present the selectmen of four 
towns in Maine in 1675 for “not taking care that their chil- 
dren and youth be taught their catechism according to law” (in 
Massachusetts), was perfectly legitimate:{ as much so as that 
Salem should direct that “Mr. Cotton’s catechism be used in 
families,” or Ipswich Dr. Watts’s in schools, or the Governor 
and Council advise the clergy to catechise from house to house. 
Our fathers have long been under reproach for the character of 
some laws passed when Church and State were one. Let us 
turn the tables a moment. If the churches are to be robbed of 
the credit of anything done for education, in college or school, 
then must they logically be relieved of the discredit of any 
of the laws! Congregationalism made American education at 
the first; though it did not make it the State education of 
to-day. As well pretend that the Established Church of Eng- 
land had “nothing to do” any way with the present Education 
Act, because it was passed by Parliament, of which part only of 
one House is composed of ecclesiastical officers, and many 
members, at least, of the Commons, not churchmen,—as pre- 





* Eliot, Hist., p. 31. In 1632 Boston asked Plymouth and Salem whether one 
could hold both offices at the same time. Felt, Salem, p. 57. 

+ Hist., ii, 40. 

t Maine Hist. Coll., i, 285, cf. Virg. Law, 1631. 
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tend that anything but Congregationalism made our first edu- 
cation.* It wrought its own free, voluntary element into its 
beginnings, even when Church and State were one. No other 
body of Christians ever did that, as no other ever voluntarily 
gave up the entire handling of the education of a people. 
The only wonder is that they did not put all into the hands of 
their Church-State from the outset. They created such legis- 
latures as no constituency would now elect; and these aided in 
establishing such schools and colleges as no legislature 
would now establish. Because they did this through public 
bodies entirely under church control, it does not logically fol- 
low that the State now,—so contradistinguished from the 
churches,—is walking in their footsteps in establishing those 
of so different a character, any more than it follows because a 
Republican House of Congress filled its offices with loyal 
Republicans, that a Democratic ‘‘ House” did the same thing in 
filling them with ex-Confederates. 

5. Both classes of schools existed before the State acted at 
all. After setting forth the voluntary, unpolitical, private 
character of our colleges as “eleemosynary” institutions, Mr. 
Webster adds: “The numerous academies in New England 
have been established substantially in the same manner. They 
hold their property by the same tenure and no other.”+ In the 
case of those aided by the State, the Massachusetts Academy 
Act of Feb. 27, 1797, provided (Zdly) that every part of the 
State should be equally entitled to grants “in aid of private 
donations ; and (8dly) that no State lands ought to be granted 
to any academy, but in aid of permanent funds, secured by 
towns and individual donors,” &c.t Thus, Groton Academy 
(1798) received a land grant in 1797. Seven or more in all, 
incorporated before that year, received such grants. Leicester 
Academy, founded by Ebenezer Crafts and Jacob Davis in 
1784, received one in 1798 which produced $9,200; but this 
was in aid of private gifts, and three gifts amount to $25,100, 





* “Tt was the old school orthodoxy that fled from England in times of the icy 
breath of persecution, and that planted the common school system in the rocky 
soil of New England.” Rev. Joseph Cook, Monday Lecture, Boston, May 7, 1877. 
But it planted the “school” before the “ system.” 

+ Speeches, i, 121. ¢ Barnard, Jour. Hd., xvi, 431, ib. ii, 50. 
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constituting the Waters, Waldo, and Smith Funds. Phillips 
Academy, Andover (1778), realized about $2,000, “while 
nearly every thing which has made it what it is, so far as 
money goes, has been the outright gift of its founder and 
friends."* The State has no more supported such institutions 
than it founded or governed them. Phillips Exeter (1781) 
had no State aid but exemption from taxation. Dr. John 
Phillips gave it $65,000,+ and other gifts have about equaled 
thissum. The annual New York grants to academies, through 
the (misnamed) Regents of the University (1787), are also on 
the principle of aid to existing corporations. Academies 
farther south were often unincorporated, and purely private. 

Let us ascend nearer the sources. At the close of the Rev- 
olution only three States, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire, had town schools, while Maryland had county 
schools.t No beginnings of primary and secondary education 
that existed elsewhere had anything to do of course with the 
State. Maryland had Charlotte Hall, without any grammar 
school law, while the law in the other States was a failure. 
“Tt is not certain that any locality save Boston has constantly 
complied with the ancient statutes."§ Secondary education 
depended on the academies. Besides those which preceded or 
grew into colleges,—Moor’s Charity School, Liberty Hall, 
Pennsylvania, Prince Edward, University Grammar School 
(R. L),—-there were Kingston (1774), Rutgers Grammar (1770, 
coéval with the College), Columbia and Dummer (1763), Ger- 





* MS. letter of Dr. John L. Taylor, April 4, 1876. Washburn’s Hist. Leic. 
Acad. Other academies thus aided have passed away, returning large funds to 
the public for high schools. The policy of the State has multiplied inferior 
institutions, as the denominational policy has, “doling out a few hundred dollars 
now and then or a few acres of land to starve them upon.”—Rep. St. Sup. Me. 
(Hon. E. P. Weston), 1862, p. 97. Bradford, the oldest seminary for girls in 
the land, was refused aid, though Mt. Holyoke, as an exception to female semi- 
naries, received $40,000 out of its $300,000.—Hist. Sketch, p. 6. Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, &c., are like Williston, monuments of private munificence entirely. It 
may seem hardly credible to New England readers, but a professor in a Western 
State University has actually asserted of Congregationalists that their “ best 
academies and colleges of to-day grew out of public treasuries.” 

+ Catalogue, 1869, p. ix, MS. letier of Prin. A. OC. Perkins, April 11, 1876. 
¢ Hildreth, Hist., iii, 386. 

§ Rev. Charles Hammond in Barnard’s Jour. Educ., xvi, 419. 
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mantown (1760), Hopewell (1756), the three Hopkins Schools, 
at New Haven, Hartford, and Hadley (1660, 1665, 1669), and 
the Boston Latin (16385),—all before the Revolution. But 
there were private Latin schools earlier than these; and it was 
common for clergymen to take academic pupils. Mr. Chauncey 
did so at Scituate. Before Manning and Stelle in Warren and 
Providence, Roger Williams did so (1654). No public school 
then existed in Rhode Island, an attempt at Newport in 1640 
having failed.* Dorchester had a Latin school, mixed in its 
support, in 1689, and Hartford in 1638. The year before this 
Ezekiel Cheever had arrived at New Haven, and his school 
there for twelve years,—preparing students for Harvard,—was 
of the same mixed character. That of Daniel Maude at Boston 
two years earlier still. (1686) seems to have been altogether 
private, supported by contributions of Winthrop, Vane, and 
Bellingham.¢ This brings us to the origin of the Boston Public 
Latin School (and of clessical preparatory education in this 
country), either in the subscription of that year, or in the 
request of the townsmen the year before, of “ brother Philemon 
Pormont” that he “ be entreated to become schoolmaster,—but, 
in either case, a popular and not a State or public origin. 
Even Mr. Mann says,t “Doubtless he received fees from 
parents.” All this throws light upon the remark of the careful 
historian of New England§ upon the “ grammar school” law of 
1647, “‘the measure was all the more impressive for having 
originated in a general voluntary movement of the people.” 
Voluntary schools had prepared its way. 

And this is equally true of common schools. Though the 
distinction was made from the first between the two grades of 





* Palfrey, ii, 48, cf. 237, note 1. Deane’s Scituate, p. 92. “I suppose that 
there was no formal authority by which the towns could tax themselves till the 
State Act of 1647. But I do not think they cared much for such authority. As 
early as 1645 there is a vote providing for the mending of the school fence.” MS. 
letter of Rev. Edward E. Hale, March 23,1877. The New England ministers and 
magistrates acted “in advance of any legislation on the subject.” Hon. H. Bar- 
nard in Stebbins’s “ First Cent. of Nat. Ewistence,” p. 347. 

+ Palfrey, ii, 47. ¢ 10th Report, p. 7. 

§ ii, 262, note 2. Mr. Barnard thinks that Mr. Pormont’s school was “ele- 
mentary” and that of Mr. Maude, who was an educated clergyman, “an endowed 
school of the higher grade” for the children of the “richer inhabitants.” If 80, 
both were on the voluntary basis. Stebbins’ “ First Cent., p. 347. 
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instruction, there were not everywhere two separate schools. 
The very first schools, being voluntary, were,—even oftener 
than the later ones under law,—of a double character. There 
were private schoolmasters who were not at all classical 
scholars. The Latinity of Boston and New Haven even could 
not always be provided for. Not only did the towns act 
before the State, but the people moved for primary instruction 
earlier than the towns. Family schools came into existence. 
The laws requiring instruction by ‘parents or others” recognize 
this. Southward Church schools. The first common school 
in Pennsylvania (1683) was private,—tuition eight shillings 
per annum.* New York had competition among private 
schools in 1670, when Jan Jaurians Beecker was “allowed 
schoolmaster at Albany,” and they sprang up on every side 
not alone where there was no system by law.t The children 
of Plymouth were “catechised and taught to read” in 1628, 
though they had “no common school, or means to maintain 
one;” and in 1635,—the same year the voluntary foundation 
was laid for classical learning at Boston, three years before the 
first Harvard class,—they had one, though “it was many years 
before public schools were established in Plymouth colony by 
law.”t The people looked after both elementary and advanced 
instruction before they “thought upon a College,” and neither 
of the three was the child of governmental power. 


Thus topples to the ground the absurd claim of precedence 
for higher State institutions in this country, and with it the 
long unchallenged assumption that all lower schools had their 
source in certain early laws, which have been quoted and 
requoted, aside from the history of the people, till the impres- 
sion has been made that there was nothing else, or, at least, 
nothing earlier. Both higher and lower, doubtless, wherever 
they simply rest on taxation, have their source in law; but this 
is too much like an identical proposition for comment. The 
credit, however, of their beginnings belongs not to the State, 
but to that which is attempted to be robbed of it--the volun- 
tary, philanthropic spirit of our fathers—“ the love of freedom, 





* Barnes's Cent. Hist., p. 88. + Ibid, p. 89. t Palfrey, ii, 46. 
VOL, XXXVI. 32 
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knowledge, and virtue, which formed part of the original 
stock of Puritan character.” Gradually primary schools passed 
into public hands entirely; secondary schools never but in 
part ; the New England colleges never at all. Christian benev- 
olence, the mother of all three, to this day claims the last, and, 
more munificently than State power can, provides for them. 

The student of history sees at once and clearly how the 
tide has run. The State university movement is not an 
ancient but a later one, “a reaction,”"* against which the tide 
is now turning, and in favor of the methods of our fathers. 
The reasons why they adopted a different policy for that 
education which should and can be for the whole people, and 
for that which cannot are obvious to the scholar, the patriot, 
and the Christian. To discuss the validity of those reasons 
is no part of the object of this historical inquiry. 





* New Englander, July, 1873. 
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ArticLeE V.—ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
A SOCIETY IN CONNECTION WITH A CHURCH.* 


THE “church” is a voluntary spiritual association, having 
no civil rights or powers, and not known, at all, in civil law. 
The “ Society,” or “ Parish,” is a civil corporation which holds 
the property and manages the temporalities of the community 
or congregation of people who associate together for the em- 
ployment of a pastor, and the maintenance of religious worship. 
It usually includes the adult males of the congregation, whether 
or not they are members of the church. 

The necessity for the existence of the Society, and its utility 
to the church, are just now coming into prominent discussion. 
Does the church need any helping Society? Is the Society 
really helpful to the church? Is this co-partnership of the 
spiritual and the temporal right? Ought the church to man- 
age its own temporal concerns? The inquiry is equally per- 
tinent to all denominations whose financial affairs are man- 
aged by “vestrymen” or “trustees,” however named. The 
Episcopalians are discussing the question, and in some dioceses, 
only communicants of the church are eligible to the office of 
vestryman. The Baptists have some churches without Societies. 
Conflicts or friction between the church and the Society are 
frequent and sometimes deplorably harmful. Many churches in 
the Western States have no allied Society, and think that they 
manage their finances more successfully without it, than they 
could with it. The acknowledged importance of the subject 
led the National Congregational Council of 1874, to appoint a 
committee of seven to report upon it at the Council of 1877. 

An inquiry into the subject includes four points, viz: as to 

I. The origin and history of the Society ;— 

II. Its advantages ;— 

IIL. Its disadvantages ;— 

IV. The desirableness of the church’s assuming the whole 
management of the temporalities. 





* Prepared by appointment as a report to the General Association of New York, 
and presented at the aunual meeting in Norwich, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1875. 
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I. When, where, and why did the Society originate ? 
Our Lord Jesus found the church associated with the civil 
government, and sustained by it. But in His reconstruction of 
His church, He practically took it out of this connection with 
the civil government, as to control and material support, and 
placed it on a spiritual and voluntary basis. In the admirable 
description and picture of the Apostolic church, Acts ii, 44-47 ; 
iv, 82-87, no form of a co-operative secular Society is discern- 
ible. ‘“ Neither was there any among them that lacked.” The 
church, a voluntary spiritual association, was complete and 
sufficient in itself for all the purposes of its existence. Thus 
starting out, it was immediately successful. For three centuries, 
the primitive churches, without the aid of secular societies, but 
in the face of hostility and persecution from the civil authority, 
grew and multiplied and managed their temporalities with 
success and rapidity of increase, which, if repeated in this nine- 
teenth century, would fill God’s people with joy unspeakable. 
By the beginning of the fourth century, Christianity was 
acknowledged by the Roman empire, and the hitherto inde- 
pendent spiritual churches became incorporated with the civil 
government in a union of Church and State for thirteen hundred 
years. Of course this period of history furnishes nothing per- 
tinent to our inquiry concerning churches as voluntary spiritual 
bodies. We come down to the settlement of America, and the 
planting of churches here, in the seventeenth century. 
Historically the churches of all denominations in our country 
have inherited their church and society system as a relic from 
the union of church and State in the countries in Europe from 
which the first colonists to America came. Here, as in their 
native countries, they held the obligation of the civil govern- 
ment, or of all the inhabitants, in some manner to support or 
help to support the church. Every nation in Europe consid- 
ered the church essential to its life, and a part of itself’ The 
idea of a complete, formal separation of church and State had 
not then dawned upon the human mind. This result we have 
reached only step by step, through the slow progress of more 
than two centuries of discussion and struggling in England 
and the United States. The Puritans had it as the first step 
in their mission to develop and establish the congregational or 
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democratic polity of the church. The entire separation of the 
church from the dictation, control, and support of the State 
was an after growth. The General Court of Massachusetts, in 
every grant of a new township organization, stipulated as one 
condition that the town should set apart a lot for a meeting- 
house, build the house, and support a minister. It was recom- 
mended that “every man voluntarily set down what he is 
willing to allow to that end and use.” This voluntary method 
was successfully acted upon by many churches, though not by 
all, prior to the year 1654. In other towns church support 
was by legal taxation and appropriation. The chief current 
financial business of achurch is the raising of the pastor’s 
salary. On each Sabbath, in Puritan Massachusetts, the people 
brought their voluntary offerings, in money, or goods, or 
pledges, to the sanctuary, and delivered them to the deacons 
for the minister’s support. Thus the towns, as civil corpora- 
tions; voted to support the preaching of the gospel, but leftt he 
method of its doing to individual free action. 

The parish and the town were territorially the same. Only 
church members were voting citizens, until 1665. But when 
dissenters from “the standing order” grew up among them, or 
immigrants of a different creed, or of no creed, came in, and 
refused to pay toward the minister’s support, the civil govern- 
ment, in accordance with the spirit of the age, assessed and col- 
lected an equitable rate from the dissenters’ property. Still 
later, after the desolating French and Indian wars, the State 
granted special pecuniary aid to many impoverished churches, — 
still on the ground of the necessity of the church to the pros- 
perity of the State. As we foliow down the current of history, 
we find that dissension and changing legislation continued, 
until, in the year 1833, it was thought that the State was com- 
pletely divorced from the churches. Unhappily this separation 
was not allowed to remain complete. 

For the sentiment yet lingered, the inheritance of time- 
honored education and habit, that the churches needed and had 
aright to some sort of civil support, though not direct and 
formal, or support from citizens not communicants in te 
church. The church was as fully as ever before, the benefactor 
of the State. “ Societies,” or “ Parishes,” were therefore volun- 
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tarily organized, to own and control the meeting-house and 
other church property, to employ and pay the pastor, and in all 
financial matters to have a separate or aco ordinate power with 
the church,—the churches not then suspecting that in seeking 
a servant, or helper, they were getting a master. Practically 
the separation of church and State thus gained, for the protec- 
tion of the church from contamination by secular power, was 
the putting of the church outside of law and civil recognition, 
making it incapable of managing its pecuniary affairs, like an 
idiot, a minor, or a convict,—and so making it need a civil 
guardian. 

In Connecticut, after the abolition of compulsory support of 
churches of “the standing order,” in 1784, and of ali churches, 
in 1821, the Society was still maintained, on the ground that 
all persons who contributed, even voluntarily, to the support of 
the church, ought to have a voice in the expenditure of their 
money. In that state, the Society has legal power to tax the 
property of its members, though this method is not usually 
practiced. 

These traditions from, the early colonists, prevailing in all 
denominations, and the general tenor of civil legislation to con 
trol property, have carried the society or parish system into 
all the States. 

II. What advantages accrue to the church from the “ Soci- 
ety,” or “ Parish,”"—or from a board of “ Trustees,” or “ Vestry- 
men,” chosen by the congregation ? 

1. Since the civil government ignores churches, as spiritual 
associations, having a creed and covenant,and ordinances, it is 
supposed that a civil society is a legal necessity, as a body cor- 
porate, to hold property, to make contracts, to sue and be sued, 
and to authoritatively transact any financial business. Thus, a 
minister can collect his salary of the Society, or Trustees, but 
not of the church, by process of law. The general statute of 
this state, New York, provides that any male citizen, who has 
statedly attended any church services, and paid toward their 
support, and whose name has been in possession of the clerk of 
the church, during one year, may vote in the election of trus- 
tees, or vestrymen. This statute at once creates a “‘ Society,”— 
makes the congregation a civil - society for every church, 
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whether or not the church wish it, to the extent of the power 
stated, viz: to hold the real estate and to manage the finances 
of the church and congregation. It is a question worthy of 
consideration whether the State does not thus transcend its 
rights and oppress the church. Be this as it may, it certainly 
is equally within the prerogative of the State.to recognize each 
church as a Society, or to create the church a Society, for tem- 
poral purposes,—as is done in Iowa. (See ITI, 2, below). In the 
opinion of an able attorney, consulted by the committee, new 
legislation would be required, in this state, to enable churches 
simply and safely to assume the management of their financial 
affairs ; though even now the church might organize as a joint 
stock company, and manage its own temporalities. Or, an 
individual might legally hold the church property in trust for 
the church. 

But it is the policy of the civil government to recognize the 
custom of every order of churches, in the exercise of their own 
freedom. And therefore if it be the custom of any order of 
churches to manage their own financial affairs, without the 
agency of a Society, the State will supply all needed legislation 
to give full validity to their action, in this respect,—but not, of 
course, in any matter of creed, or discipline, or taxation of 
individual property. The requirement that a man must be a 
member of the church before he can be eligible to membership 
in the Society, or to the office of Committee-man of the Society, 
(or Trustee or Vestryman of the congregation), might be 
adopted as an adroit device, but it would be disingenuous on 
the part of the church, and really a delusion and fraud upon 
the Society. Not many high-minded men would wish to belong 
to a Society that was thus hampered and restricted. Special 
acts of the Legislature of this State* (New York), concerning 





* The Legislature of N. Y. State, May 18, 1876, enacted a law, at the request of 
the Southern N. Y. Baptist Association, to enable “any Baptist Church .. . to 
secure the benefits of incorporation.” §2. “The members of any such church, 
of full age, and every person of full age who shall, for one year preceding, have 
been a paying pew-holder, or seat-holder, in the place of worship of said church, 
or shal] have been during said year a yearly paying subscriber for the support of 
said church, may”—vote in the election of Trustees,—and the Trustees so elected 
“shall be a body corporate,” to ($6) “ transact all business relating to the renting 
of pews, the payment of the pastor’s salary, and all the other temporalities of said 
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the Reformed Dutch churches, constitute the minister, elders, and 
deacons the trustees of the church, to administer its temporal- 
ities; and concerning Presbyterian churches, constitute a Pres- 
bytery, or its officers, a body corporate, to hold the property of 
individual churches and to convey it. Special legislation may 
as readily be had by Congregational churches if they wish it 
and ask for it. 

2. It is thought that the Society interests non-church-mem- 
bers in the pecuniary support of the church, and then, by their 
pecuniary investment, makes them attendants upon the meet- 
ings of the church, for public worship, and the preaching of 
the word, and to some degree upon all the social and prayer 
meetings also. Thus money is gained to the Lord’s treasury, 
which would not otherwise be gained, and men are brought to 
hear the gospel and under active Christian influences, who 
would otherwise be absent. 

There is great force in the argument. Its full validity should 
be acknowledged. Yet it may be strongly met, or fully offset, 
by opposing facts. Well-meaning and intelligent men, not 
members of the church, will pay as cheerfully and largely, or 
nearly so, when the custom and habit are established, and will 
attend as constantly and profitably upon the preaching, without 
a Society, as with one. This is the honorable character of the 
great majority of men in our Societies. Many of them are 
strong pillars in the pecuniary support of the church, and in 
the interest which they manifest in the prosperity of every 
enterprise of the church. Like Miles Standish they would 
defend the church with their swords, if there were occasion. 
But, with few exceptions, we think, they will concur with the 
churches in the methods of financial administration which the 


church ; but such trustees shall have no right to divert the property of said church 
from uses appointed by the church, or to settle or remove any pastor or minister 
of said church, or to change or determine his salary or compensation ; or to fix or 
change the times, nature or order of the public or social worship of said church ; 
or to alienate, sell or encumber the property of said church, or to incur debts 
beyond what may be necessary for the proper care, repairs and preservation of 
the property of said church, unless such authority is specially conferred by said 
church upon such trustees,” and also “approved by a majority present at a meet- 
ing of the persons qualified to vote for trustees.” §7. If any “elected trustee” 
“cease to attend and to support the worship of said church” for “ six consecutive 
months, he forfeits his office.” 
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churches, after mature consideration, may adopt. They would 
like the preacher and the preaching just as well, and would 
derive the same benefit from it, as they do now. They would 
as honorably and justly pay for what they received. Ordi- 
narily, as matter of fact, now, very few pew-holders or nominal 
members of the Society, who are not church members, attend the 
Society’s meeting, or care to give any vote in its affairs, except 
in cases of special excitement. When they see the anomalous 
character of the Society’s existence, they will, for the most part, 
readily assent to its abolition. While those who avowedly pay 
more by virtue of their being members of the Society, commit- 
teemen, trustees, or vestrymen, are likely to be near kinsmen of 
Diotrephes, or Alexander the coppersmith, whose apparent help 
is a real harm. 

8. It is said to be just that all who pay money to the church 
should have a voice in the use made of the money which they 
pay. There should be no taxation, avowed or implied, with- 
out representation. 

This is a plausible plea. Justice ought to rule in all dealing 
of the church with the world. If any moneys paid into the 
church treasury were of the nature of an investment, or a sub- 
scription paid for stock in a company, the plea would hold,—the 
argument would be valid. Our answer to the plea is that all 
support of the church is entirely voluntary, and ought to be an 
act of conscience and honor, by church member and non-church 
member alike. Hence the maxim, “ No taxation without repre- 
sentation” does not apply. The contributor votes upon the use 
to be made of his money in his act of giving it to the church. 
The church does not tax the polls, or the property, of its own 
members, and does not receive any money from them in the 
character of equitable tribute-money. We have no church 
rates, or church dues. The church ought not to admit the 
principle of any rights purchased in it or over it, by church 
members or by non-church members, with money. Every 
dollar contributed to the support of the church, by whomsoever 
contributed,—the widow’s two mites and the rich man’s abun- 
dance,—is to be received and used as a free and outright gift, a 
free will offering, through the church, to the Lord. Whoever 
gives his money to the pastor, or to the church treasury, parts 
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with all claim upon it, as fully as does the donor of a dollar to 
a street beggar, or the donor of a million of dollars to trustees 
to found a university. The full recognition and acceptance of 
this idea will probably be the abolition of annual pew rentings 
and all forms of assessments, and of all individual ownership 
of pews, or shares of stock, in the church edifice. The Sunday 
offering method, now rapidly extending among the churclis, 
will facilitate this reform. We have it, in the churches, without 
any hint or thought of a helping society other than the church, 
as our immediate and imperative commission from our Lord, the 
Head of the church, to give His gospel to the world, as freely as 
He has given it to us, and not to ask the world to pay for it. 
This principle we acknowledge and act upon, now, in our mis- 
sionary work. We give the gospel to the heathen nations, with- 
out charge. The same principle holds, and we ought to act 
upon it in the same way, with reference to all who are out of 
Christ's kingdom at our own doors. In its attitude toward the 
world, every church is a missionary society, in New York city 
equally as in Bombay, in New York State as in China and 
Japan. Intelligent and noble-minded men not members of the 
church, will freely give to its support, for the benefit that they 
receive from it. 

4. It is said that the Society secures to the church the services 
of capable business men in the management of its temporalities, 
without whose aid many weak or small churches could not be 
maintained. 

We offset this plea by two considerations. The affairs of 
churches ought not to be administered on the principles on 
which secular business is managed. Those principles are selfish. 
“ There is no friendship in trade.” But the whole work of the 
church is a work of benevolence, in Christ’s name, and for 
Christ’s sake. A worldly business mind cannot rightly appre- 
hend it. This world-wise policy has been to the great injury 
of many churches. The treasurer of a certain ecclesiastical 
Society is a shrewd business man, chosen treasurer for that 
reason. Yet his own subscription is almost nothing, and he 
almost never enters the sanctuary on the Sabbath. Now, in 
the judgment of the community itself, that church is not doing 
its work decently and in order. And as to feeble churches, 
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who have not sufficient talent to manage their temporalities, 
and therefore cannot stand alone, nor with the counsel and help 
of sister churches,—it would probably be better, in most cases, 
that they should cease to exist. Christian men and women who 
can manage their own business, can passably manage church 
business. if they cannot, their light is not likely to be that of 
a city set upon a hill, nor their church existence to be well 
reported of by them that are without. 

IIL Our third inquiry is, What are the disadvantages of a 
Society in connection with a church? 

1. The union of church and Society is an inapposite yoking 
of incongruous bodies. It isan anomaly. Of the multitude 
of associations, companies, communities, fraternities, lodges, 
and partnerships among men, what one has, or needs to have, 
a codperative company over it, or attached to it, to enable it to 
do the work, to carry out the legitimate purpose for which it 
was itself organized? We think of none but the Union Pacific 
Railroad and its unsavory Credit Mobilier. The Society compli- 
cates the church’s activity. It is therefore an impediment to 
the church. Did Christ institute a church against which the 
gates af hell should not prevail, with officers, and with Him- 
self its Shepherd and Bishop, which was incomplete in itself, 
incapable of maintaining its own existence, and inadequate to 
do the work which He commanded it to do? And he gave 
no hint of the church’s necessity to ally to itself a secular soci- 
ety? Plainly not. 

2. A Society is not legally or civilly necessary. Or, if it be 
necessary under existing laws, any legislation that is now lack- 
ing can be obtained for the asking, to constitute the church, or 
its officers, a body corporate for the management of its tempo- 
ralities, with a just limitation as to the amount of its invested 
capital. By the laws of Iowa, churches, seminaries of learning, 
agricultural societies, and all associations of a benevolent or 
charitable character, may incorporate themselves by simple 
forms of public notice and record. The committee are in- 
formed that more than half, perhaps five sixths, of the churches 
in that State, have no separate Society. The plan works well, 
as to harmony and success. 

8. In the light of common sense, it is absurd to subject the 
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church or the pastor to any real or implied servility to the 
world, and, as a matter of Christian conscience, it is wholly wrong. 
On this question of conscience, in the year 1848, four hundred 
and seventy-five pastors and a greater number of churches went 
out from the National Church of Scotland, voluntarily, renounc- 
ing Cwsar’s money, because he claimed that its reception by 
them implied his right to some degree of control over them. 
The church is a society of Jesus, a brotherhood, a family of 
those who have come out from the world and are separate. 
The pastor and teacher is an officer in the church, not in 
the world, whom the Holy Ghost has set to oversee and to feed 
the flock of Christ, not a flock outside the church. By no 
right of reason or of Scripture, therefore, can a pastor submit 
himself, as to the tenure of his office in the church, to a society 
of men, even honorable and good men, outside the church. It 
is an indignity and injustice to a pastor of a church of God, that 
a notice to quit may be served upon him at any time by men 
outside of the church and of sympathy with him, even by the 
most ungodly and odious one of their number. There is no 
logical standing place for a secular Society beside the religious 
society, for the transaction of religious business, or the doing 
of religious work. All the legitimate work of the church and 
pastor is religious work. It includes the religious receiving 
and expending of money to carry out plans determined upon 
by Christian deliberation and prayer. The Church of England 
is avowedly a part and parcel of the State, inferior to the State, 
and subject always to the authority of the king and parliament. 
The local congregation, and even the bishop of the diocese, has 
almost no power against the patron, who may choose to appoint 
over them an incompetent, heretical, or immoral man as their 
parish minister. Our Pilgrim and Puritan fathers came away 
from England to escape this tyranny and corruption of the 
world over the church,—and yet did not escape it long. For 
our society-church method is legally very ‘similar, and practi- 
cally often gives the Society an English power over the pulpit 
and the pastorate. The Society subordinates the church to 
itself. Tacitly, at all times, and avowedly in times of emerg- 
ency and excitement, the Society commands and rules the 
church, by its power to stop pecuniary supplies, and to veto 
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every action of the church that concerns money. The Society 
has the power to employ or to dismiss a minister, directly, or 
indirectly, by coercing the church. It is usual, of course, for 
church and Society to codperate with mutual good will. By 
common courtesy the Society votes upon the question of calling 
or dismissing a pastor after the church has voted, thus seeming 
to follow the lead of the church. But in Massachusetts it was 
judicially decided, in 1820, that a church had no legal exist- 
ence, apart from a parish, or Society, and that the Society may 
hire or discharge a minister, or may install or dismiss a pastor, 
without consulting the church, and even against the unanimous 
vote of the church. 

4. The Society prevents the installation of the pastor by a 
council. 

Men of the world do not apprehend the need or worth of 
this form of inter-church fellowship and guard over each 
other’s welfare. The Society makes the minister thei hired 
man,—not even the hired man of the church,—to be dis- 
charged by the Society, as any other employe is discharged, at 
the employer's will. Most churches would like to have their 
pastors recognized by a council of churches. Societies do not 
wish it. 

5. This prevention, or frequent breaking up, of council-pas- 
torates, by the Society, while the church and the pastor are 
still united in heart, disheartens pastors, and repels them from 
the work of the ministry, or drives them to other denomina- 
tions, in the hope not always realized, of finding a more cer- 
tain tenure of their office. A burnt child dreads the fire. 
Why should a pastor who has been burned and branded by 
one, two, or three Societies, and leaves each one with a sense of 
outrage received, go near the fire again elsewhere? This 
power of the Society over and under and behind the church 
and the pastor, exercised or held in reliant and sometimes de- 
fiant reserve, is the visible explanation of the disastrous fre- 
quency of pastoral changes, the non-employment of capable 
and experienced ministers, and the large annual waste from 
the active working force of the ministry. This is one and 
probably the chief reason why there are so many ex-ministers 
unemployed, or in secular business, many of whom have been 
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helped to their education by the beneficence of the churches, 
through the education societies, or in other ways. 

6. It is the indisputable fact, that nearly all difficulties be- 
tween the pastor and the congregation, which affect his useful- 
ness or his continuance in his pastorate, originate in, and are 
fostered and carried on to a crisis by the Society, and not by 
the church, or the pastor. We call particular attention to this 
fact, which every one can verify, and which has given rise in 
many churches to a desire for the abolition of the Societies. 

Very few cases occur of irreconcilable differences between 
the pastor and the church, causing turmoil in the community, 
making the dissolution of the pastorate necessary, or calling 
for appeal either to a civil court, or to a council of churches. 
Pastors and churches usuaily agree with each other, and are 
disposed to dwell together in unity, or to separate in peace, that 
the cause of Christ be not blighted. 

The following well known facts are illustrative examples. 

A pastor departs from the faith, to the grief of the church, 
who wish therefore to dismiss kim. The Society retains and 
supports him, until the strong church has become weakened, or 
nearly extinct, by the conscientious withdrawal of its members 
to other churches, and the pastor at last retires, from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

A church of two hundred and thirty members voted not to 
call a certain man as pastor. The Society twice voted him a 
eall, and freely said, as individuals, that they would employ 
him either in the church edifice, or in a public hall. Under 
this intimidation, the church voted a call, by absence and silence 
of members, and the council installed the pastor for the sake 
of peace,—to the immediate and rapid decline of the church, 
so long as that pastor remained with them. 

In a multitude of communities the Society and the church 
co-work without dissension or collision, as this entire Associa- 
tional body can probably testify from their own experience and 
observation. The great majority of individuals and families 
connected with us seek for peace and harmony, not discord and 
strife. Yet so many are the cases of trouble by or with the 
Society, that we incline to the opinion that the majority of the 
members of the Societies would prefer a condition of church 
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financial management, in their communities, in which churches 
and people would not be liable to such troubles. 

7. The Society secularizes the church. It brings the spirit of 
worldliness into the churches. And worldliness,—conformity 
to the world, contrary to the command of Christ,—is the 
present peril of our churches, in this age of unparalleled mate- 
rial development of our country. Worldly conformity pre- 
vents the churches from outgrowing this growth of the world, 
in the increase of their spiritual power and the expenditure of 
their money to preach the gospel in every new settlement. 
We do not refer exclusively to church members’ following 
the fashion of this world in their dress and style of living, but 
particularly to the great costliness of church edifices, often 
crushing or burdening the people with a debt, and resulting in 
the shutting out of the poor, to whom it is Christ’s special 
commission that His church shall preach His gospel. Some 
worldly-minded man offers what he calls liberal aid to build a 
costly meeting-house. The church accept the Devil’s bait, and 
are caught, to their spiritual death or loss, by the pride and 
vain-glorying of the worldly Society. If a debt is incurred, it 
is an incubus on the church’s prosperity. Building beyond the 
people’s ability is one of the crying evils of our time, as piteous 
appeals to this Association testify. The church members lose 
courage and piety. Non-church members quietly abandon 
their pews. New comers avoid it. Or, if the costly temple be 
paid for, it fosters the worldly spirit, at the expense of revival 
piety and living brotherhood with the poor. So it comes to 
pass, as a tendency always, and many times. as a real fact, that 
the whole church enterprise is run as a social enjoyment, or a 
cominercial speculation, to attract a select class of attendants, 
or to show in the treasurer’s accounts that the enterprise pays 
well. The proposed reform would probably deliver the church 
from every species of gambling, grab-bags, theatricals, et cetera, 
which are clearly not included in the New Testament ideal of 
a pure and working church. And as to church debts, it is 
worthy of everlasting remembrance to the honor of our Puritan 
fathers, that they never incurred debts for other people to pay. 
They put up the frame for a meeting house, enclosed it, and 
worshipped in it, without pulpit or pews, if unable to do more 
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at first, and afterwards made additions to their work, when they 
became able, until finally they finished it and “ paid the last 
bills.” 

8. The Society is often a manifest injury to the souls of its 
members who are not personally Christians. It tends to delude 
them with the notion that they are doing much for the cause 
of Christ. They reason that their merit cannot be overlooked. 
In their activity in the Society, as trustees, choristers, and large 
contributors, they seem to be as useful as church members. In 
their position they cannot see the great importance of church 
membership, nor any sharp distinction between the church and 
the world. One of them, a large contributor and a constant 
attendant upon the preaching, said to his pastor,—“ You give us 
no credit here, and no hope hereafter, though we pay the 
largest subscription to the support of the church.” He spoke 
with a sense of injustice received. A trusteeship, or commit- 
teeship in the Society, is a half-way house between the world 
and the church, at which wo many contentedly stop by the 
way,—a fatal compromise of conscience as to the high duty of 
openly confessing Christ. 

9. The Society tends to stunt and dwarf the growth of church 
me:nbers in a character of self-sacrifice and consciously strong 
independence of the world’s frowns or favors. In the leading- 
strings of the Society, the strength of the church is not tested, 
the ability of the church members is not developed, in self- 
reliant and Christ-reliant endeavor to do all that each one can 
do for Christ and for souls, by personal effort and sacrifice and 
pecuniary contributions. The church leans upon the Society. 
Church members are weighted by the world, so that they can- 
not run the race that is set before them in the gospel. Men of 
the world look upon the church, especially upon -the ministers, 
as mendicant or mercenary. Thechurch is shorn of its strength 
by its own dalliance with its Delilah. The fact stands, that in 
the first three centuries the churches grew and multiplied 
mightily, without a helping or hindering secular Society, by 
their own innate and heaven-inspired powers of life and action. 
Why may they not grow as mightily now, in the same way, 
without a Society, and go up and possess our country and the 
whole earth for God? 
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IV. Is it desirable that each church assume the entire man- 


agement of its own temporalities,—the duties now done by the 
Society ? 

If the points above named are well taken, the conclusive 
answer is, Yes; as speedily as it can be done in an orderly and 
edifying way. We recommend the thoughtful, frank, and 
prayerful investigation of the subject, by the churches and by 
the Societies, avoiding hasty and revolutionary action, to the 
end of securing the purity, peace, and greatest power of the 
churehes, as Christ’s visible organized kingdom, both for the 
edification of His saints and the ingathering of souls to His 
glory. As a question of conscience, its urgency does not re- 
quire an uprising against the Societies, to-morrow. But we are 
in an age of new study of the nature and mission of the 
churches. Improvements have been recently made, each after 
investigation and sometimes a struggle,—as, the surrender of 
individual ownership of pews, and the weekly offering method 
instead of pew rentings. Progress will yet be gained. With- 
out investigation there will be no change of opinion; without 
change of opinion, no correction of errors in practice; with- 
ont the correction of errors, no matured improvement and 
right stability. Let the motive and the end be Christ,—all for 
Christ, the Head of the church on earth and in heaven ! 


VOL. XXXVI. 















Robertson of Brighton. 


Articte VIL.—ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 


A BOOK was published a year ago which should have received 
more attention than it did receive. Not remarkable for its 
ability, in detail, it is remarkable for its main purpose, the gen- 
eralization to which the essays which compose it are subservi- 
ent, for the thought of which it is full,—remarkable as a sign 
of the times. The book is entitled “The Religion of Our Lit- 
erature,” and the author is George McCrie. Who George Mc- 
Crie is I do not know, and for our purpose it does not matter. 
His previous literary work, according to the British Museum 
catalogue, has been limited to a translation of a volume of Cal- 
vin's Commentary on the Psalms and a long poem on “The 
Old World,” and his religious standpoint, according to the book 
before us, is that of Scotch Presbyterianism. 

Mr. McCrie believes that our general literature is full of infi- 
delity, under the plausible disguise of a new Christianity, and 
this it is the object of his volume to canvass and expose. He 
observes very sagaciously that literature, in the centuries before 
the Reformation, did an immense service in preparing the way 
for it. The poet and the literateur being universally allowed 
great license, even the priesthood had not prevented them from 
speaking the truth, underrating their influence, and doomed to 
find at last that it was the mightiest influence of all and had 
honey-combed the system which Luther crushed. The same 
considerations that made literature an admirable herald of the 
true make it a dangerous pioneer of the false. ‘The false in 
religion, as well as the true, will make appearance first in our 
literature. When advocated there it makes rapid progress, 
because it excites no alarm, and because sound theologians are 
smiling at the flimsiness of the argument, while they forget the 
fascination by which it is reeommended.” Such a false religion, 
he believes, has not only made its appearance in our literature 
but has completely permeated it. Our great literary men “ pro- 
fess to reach a conviction of the truth of Christianity by a new 
way of their own; though, as might be expected, it turned out 
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to be a Christianity entirely different from ours.” There is 
great religious earnestness among them. ‘ They at once recog- 
nized Christ to be the Son of God; not because He is proved 
to be so by miracle or record, but from his corresponding in 
character and message with this idea.” They consider miracles 
of no value ; they do not think it possible to establish the histor- 
ical accuracy of the Bible; they slight such of its doctrines as 
have not the supposed seal of the moral sense; they put an 
entirely new construction upon the atonement, and they pass over 
nearly all that has been counted vital in the Christian system. 

With this introduction, Mr. MeCrie proceeds in the first 
place to review the works of Carlyle, the fountain head, as he 
believes, of many of these dangerous streams; and essays fol- 
low upon Browning and Tennyson, George Eliot and George 
Macdonald, each alike being found full of the new theology. 
Finally, leaving the realm of poetry and general literature, he 
proceeds to show that the doctrines have invaded the pulpit, 
and he finds them centered in their most captivating and dan- 
gerous form in the sermons of Robertson of Brighton. If the 
man who reads “Sartor Resartus,” “In Memoriam,” and “ Felix 
Holt,” has sermons upon his shelf, they are very apt to be 
Robertson's sermons ;—and in these, as dealing definitely with 
theological and religious questions, it is the easier to detect 
and condemn what is opposed to standard formulas. 

It has seemed to me worth while to review the works of this 
man, who is thus made to typify the religious spirit of the 
age,—to separate from varied discussions of almost all the vital 
moral, social and religious interests of our time, those views to 
which we viciously restrict the term doctrinal, and reduce them 
to something like a system,—that the constantly growing circle 
of readers of these sermons—“the ‘bloom and wonder’ of 
modern pulpit eloquence,” as some one has called them—may 
be able to see more clearly perhaps what are the views of 
Christian truth upon which they are based, and that we all may 
be helped intelligently to decide how much of truth, half truth, 
or error there is in the teaching to which attention has thus 
conspicuously been called. To this presentation I think it 
important to prefix a brief history of Robertson’s doctrinal 
development. 
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Robertson's earliest doctrinal views were those of the Evar- 
gelical school, with a tendency to underrate Calvinism. These 
views he retained throughout his Oxford course and during the 
first five years of his ministerial life. It was not till 1846, 
when he was thirty years old, that, compelled to a most search- 
ing reéxamination of the bases of faith, he adopted the positions 
on which his Brighton teaching was grounded, and which he 
has perhaps done more than any other to popularize. But 
even at Oxford we find him keenly alive to the excellencies of 
other religious parties than his own and an attentive bearer of 
Newman and men of tne most diverse views. His dislike of 
partisanship was strong from the first, and his only anxiety was 
to find the truth. The manliness and devotion of the leaders 
of the Tractarian movement made a deep impression upon his 
mind, and we often find him protesting against the abuse which 
was heaped upon them. He read Newman’s sermons with 
profit and delight as long as he lived, and no book was dearer 
to him than the “Christian Year.” He said, too, that, as a 
body, these men had reasserted the doctrine of a spiritual res- 
urrection which had been almost put out of sight by the 
“ Evangelical” party. But he convinced himself of the error 
of their general opinions and aiways maintained a sharp though 
broad and philosophic opposition. The Tractarian excitement 
was at its height during the years of his Oxford residence, and 
no subject seems to have interested him then so deeply. His 
copy of Tract 90, and of Dr. Pusey’s letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford, are largely annotated by his answers to their argu- 
ments, and he carefully read Calvin and Ranke, and studied 
the history and doctrines of the Apostolic age to satisfy him- 
self of the falsehood of the Tractarian theory of sacraments and 
of the Church. He not only satisfied himself of the falsehood 
of these views but he keenly felt the danger that was in them 
and worked zealously to counteract their influence on the circle 
of young thinkers in which he moved. He writes to his father, 
with characteristic intensity, of the “paralyzing effects of this 
Oxford delusion-heresy.” “To know it a man must live here, 
and he will see the promising and ardent men sinking, one 
after another, in a deadly torpor, wrapped up in self-contem- 
plation, dead to their Redeemer, and useless to his Church, 
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under the baneful breath of this accursed upas tree.” “The 
Tract views,” he writes to his friend, Moncrieff, “amount to 
nothing less than a direct, or, as Hooker would call it, an ‘ indi- 
rect denial of the foundation.’ Our motto must be, morning 
and evening, and converted into a prayer, ‘Stand fast, there- 
fore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.’ ” 

Perhaps the most significant thing which we learn of Rob- 
ertson while at Oxford is the strong admiration and love which 
he felt for Arnold of Rugby. It was during his university life 
that Arnold, who had been for years the object of abuse and 
suspicion, charged with heresies innumerable, was lifted by a 
reaction of public feeling, to the professorship of modern his- 
tory at Oxford ; and the manner in which Robertson refers, many 
years after, to the scene in the ‘‘Sheldonian,” where his first 
lectures were delivered, testifies to the deep feeling which the 
event inspired in himself. “Such a scene had not been seen in 
Oxford before. The lecture-room was too small ; all adjourned 
to the Oxford theater ; and all that was most brilliant, all that 
was most wise, and most distinguished, gathered together there. 
Ile walked up to the rostrum with a quiet step and manly dig- 
nity. Those who had loved him when all the world despised 
him felt that, at last, the hour of their triumph had come. But 
there was something deeper than any personal triumph they 
could enjoy ; and those who saw him then will not soon forget 
the lesson read to them by his calm, dignified, simple step,—a 
lesson teaching them the utter worthlessness of unpopularity 
or of popularity as a test of manhood’s worth.” 

At Winchester, where Robertson's clerical life began, we 
find him preaching all the doctrines which at Brighton he 
preached against. Here too, and here only, we find bim more 
or less one-sided and intolerant, inclined almost to deny that 
there could be any truth in views opposed to his own. We 
cannot help comparing his sweeping denunciations of Roman 
Catholics with the calm and philosophic manner in which, at 
Brighton, he showed the real trath which underlies their per- 
versions; and there could be no more striking contrast with 
his later methods than the anxious interest in little theological 
points which some of his letters now reveal. “The desire to 
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die,” writes his biographer, “partly suggested by ill health, 


seemed to him to be a spiritual desire. The sensitiveness of 


his conscience unduly exaggerated every failure into a sin. 
He fell into a habit of unwise self-dissection. It is painful to 
read his diary, in which all his inward life is mapped out into 
divisions, his sins and errors labeled, selfishness discovered in 
all his efforts and resolves, and lists made out of the graces and 
gifts which he needed especially. It is impossible not to feel, 
when he got rid of all this, and felt its fruitlessness and its 
antagonism to the true spirit of the life of Christ, how he sprang 
from a dwarf into a giant.” But his Winchester sermons were 
full of earnestness, and, to those who /eard them, did prophecy 
of his future excellence. 

At Cheltenham, his sermons, written with much greater care, 
became at once broader, bolder, and more practical. His real 
individuality began to assert itself and his expressions attracted 
attention. ‘I have been set down sometimes as a Tractarian,” 
he writes, after having preached a few times, ‘‘ sometimes as an 
ultra-Calvinist. I trust the accusations neutralize each other.” 
“ The fact is,” he writes, at the end of his year at Cheltenham, 
“we have one thing, and only one, to do here on earth,—to win 
the character of heaven before we die. This is practical and 
simple to understand. We cannot do it alone; but the Spirit's 
agency is given us under our present dispensation to mould us 
by his influences into the image of God. And with this great 
truth, what madness it is to spend our time in speculating about 
our election ?” 

Robertson’s faith in Evangelicalism was first shaken by the 
cant, the unreality, which he found among the religious people 
of Cheltenham. He found the Christian life held to consist in 
certain opinions, and expressions and feelings, and his earnest 
nature was shocked. “He was so pained by these expressions 
of religious emotion which fell from those who were living a 
merely fashionable life, that he states himself in one of his let- 
ters, that he gave up reading all books of a devotional charac- 
ter, lest he should be lured into the same habit of feeling with- 
out acting.” “A strong shock threw me off the habit ”— 
these are his words,—“ partly the extreme circumstances of my 
life, partly the perception of a most important fact, that devo- 
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tional feelings are very distinct from uprightness and purity of 
life,—that they are often singularly allied to the animal nature, 
the result of a warm temperament,—guides to hell under the 
form of angels of light, conducting the unconscious victim of 
feeling that appear divine and seraphic, into a state of heart 
and life, at which the very world stands aghast. Cases of this 
kind came under my immediate cognizance, disgusted me, 
made me suspect feelings which I had hitherto cherished as the 
holiest, and produced a reaction.” 

But Robertson was not the man to be misled and clouded by 
this extreme feeling. Perceiving its truth, he as plainly 
perceived its one-sidedness. ‘The only true use of such a dis- 
covery,” he adds, “is this,—that our basest feelings lie very 
near to our highest, and that they pass into one another by 
insensible transitions. ... The true lesson is to watch, sus- 
pect, and guard aspirations after good, not to drown them as 
spurious. Wordsworth says,—‘ True dignity abides with him 
alone who, in the patient hour of silent thought can still sus- 


peet, and still revere himself.’” And at Brighton he returned 
to the practice of reading the devotional books which for many 
years he had refused to open. “I perceive more than ever the 


necessity of devotional reading. I mean the works of emi- 
nently holy persons, whose tone was not merely uprightness of 
character and high-mindedness, but communion—a strong sense 
of personal and ever living communion—with God besides.” 
He sickened of the evangelical phrases. Years afterwards, 
when he wrote, ‘‘My whole heart’s expression is ‘None but 
Christ,’ he immediately added,—‘ not in the (so-called) evan- 
gelical sense, which I take to be the sickliest cant that has 
appeared since the Pharisees bare record to the gracious words 
which He spake and then tried to cast him headlong from the 
hill of Nazareth; but in a deeper real sense,—the mind of 
Christ,” He became disgusted with the state of the evangel- 
ical clergy. ‘I see sentiment instead of principle,” he writes, 
“and a miserable mawkish religion superseding a state which 
once was healthy.” Equally abhorrent to him was the violent 
and uncharitable tone of the “ religious” papers of the extreme 
Evangelicals in the controversies of the time. “ They tell lies,” 
he said, “in the name of God; others tell them in the name of 
the Devil; that is the only difference.” 
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I say these things first roughly shook him out of the simple 
belief of his earlier years—“ that all who spoke of Christ were 
Christ-like.” But we must go much deeper than this for the 
causes of his recoil from evangelicalism as a system, and his 
abandonment of it altogether. We find them in the very spirit 
of the times, in the tone of the men he met, and of the litera- 
ture of the day, so strikingly at variance with the narrow inter- 
pretations to which he had been schooled. Everything forced 
doubts upon him, and he was compelled to turn a new light 
upon the very foundations of his temple. “A young man of 
twenty-three,” he says in one of his sermons, “ with such light 
as he has, forms his views: is he never to have more light? Is 
he never to open again the questions which his immature mind 
has decided on once? Is he never in manhood, with manhood’s 
data and manhood’s experience, to modify or even reverse 
what once seemed the very truth itself? Nay, my brethren, 
the weak pride of consistency, the cowardice which dare not 
say I have been wrong all my life, the false anxiety which is 
fostered to be true to our principles rather than to make sure 
that our principles are true, all this would leave in Romanism 
the man who is born a Romanist. It is not so. The best and 
bravest have struggled from error into truth: they listened to 
their honest doubts, and tore up their old beliefs by the very 
roots."’ It is the story of his own experience. His convictions 
changed ; he plainly saw at last that his position was a false 
one, and he left Cheltenham and wandered through the Tyrol. 
There, alone with nature and God, he fought his way to light. 
He returned to Engiand fixed in those views of Christian truth 
from which he never after swerved. 

We are able, however, to discover some of the particular 
influences which affected Robertson at this most critical period 
of his lifee He was at Cheltenham a continuous reader of 
Carlyle. “I have gained good and energy from that book,” 
he says, speaking of “ Past and Present,” and he writes after- 
wards, “Sure I am that Carlyle’s mind has had more influence 
on the thoughtful young men of the day than any other I could 
name.” But he was by no means a blind worshipper of Carl- 
yle, as sharp criticisms in many of his letters show. Thus he 
says in one place: “ If a man sets his face like a flint, and des- 
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perately runs a-muck with his eyes shut, caring not who is 
offended, then he injures his own spirit, becomes, like noble 
Carlyle, ferocious, and loses the stream of living waters in dry 
desert sand.” And again, * Carlyle does cry out too much, in 
a way that has now become cant, against cant and shams, 
never hinting a remedy; but,” he adds, “this reviewer has 
never got into the atmosphere which he breathes. nor attempted 
to master his meaning and objects, without which thorough 
comprehension no one has a right to criticise.” Tennyson and 
Dante were the poets whom he now chiefly read, though, since 
he delivered at Cheltenham the lectures on poetry which he 
afterwards delivered more fully at Brighton, his reading of 
poetry must have been very extensive. Of Tennyson’s deep 
influence upon him we find many traces. To German philoso- 
phy he also gave much attention, having formed a close friend- 
ship with a gentleman who was deeply read in metaphysics, 
whose probiems were the same as his own, and whose desire to 
get at the truth was as single and as keen as his. “ Their con- 
versations were frequent and interesting,” writes his biogra- 
pher, “and it was partially, at least, due to this friendship that 
Mr. Robertson escaped from the trammels which had confined 
his intellect and his spirit.” It is to this friend that he writes 
from Heidelberg, ‘Set your mind at rest on one point. What- 
ever mental trials I may experience, you are not responsible 
forany. I have heard you state difficulties but never argue 
for them; and the difficulties could not come upon my mind 
for the first time,—of a man who had read theological and phi- 
losophical controversy,—long before, with painful interest,— 
aman who, at different times, has lived in the atmosphere of 
thought, in which Jonathan Edwards, Plato, Lucretius, Thomas 
Brown, Carlyle, Emerson and Fichte lived,—who has steeped 
his soul and memory in Byron's strong feelings,—who has 
walked with Newman years ago to the brink of an awful preci- 
pice, and chosen rather to look upon it calmly, and know the 
worst of the secrets of the darkness, than recoil with Newman, 
in fear and tenderness, back to the infallibility of Romanism. 
Such a man is not likely to have been influenced by a few 
casual statements of difficulties which he had read of a thousand 
times before.” In the same letter he says, “I have found 
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minds here that understand me, if they cannot help me, and in 
the conviction that a treasure lies near me in German litera- 
ture, I am digging away, night and day, at the superincumbent 
earth, in order hereafter to get at. Indeed, I have already 
plunged into it.” 

In one of his lectures to the working men of Brighton, a 
passage occurs which is so manifestly a description of his own 
experience at this time, and so surcharged with deep meaning, 
that I may well digress, if indeed it be a digression, for the 
sake of introducing it :— 

“Tt is an awful moment when the soul begins to find that 
the props on which it has blindly rested so long are, many of 
them, rotten, and begins to suspect them all; when it begins to 
feel the nothingness of many of the traditionary opinions which 
have been received with implicit confidence, and in that horri- 
ble insecurity begins also to doubt whether there be anything 
to believe at all. It is an awful hour,—let him who has passed 
through it say how awful,—when this life has lost its meaning, 
and seems shrivelled into a space; when the grave appears to 
be the end of all, human goodness nothing but a name, and the 
sky above this universe a dead expanse, black with the void 
from which God himself has disappeared. In that fearful lone- 
liness of spirit, when those who should have been his friends 
and counsellors only frown upon his misgivings, and profanely 
bid him to stifle doubts, which for aught he knows may arise 
from the fountain of truth itself; to extinguish, as a glare 
from hell, that which for aught he knows may be light from 
heaven, and everything seemed wrapped in hideous uncertainty. 
I know but one way in which a man may come forth from his 
agony scathless; it is by holding fast to those things which are 
certain still_—the grand simple landmarks of morality. In the 
darkest hour through which a human soul can pass, whatever 
else is doubtful, this at least is certain. If there be no God, 
and no future state, yet even then it is better to be generous 
than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to be 
true than false, better to be brave than to bea coward. Blessed 
beyond all earthly blessedness is the man who, in the tempestu- 
ous darkness of the soul, has dared to hold fast to these venera- 
ble landmarks. Thrice blessed is he who,—when all is drear 
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and cheerless within and without, when his teachers terrify him 
and his friends shrink from him,—has obstinately clung to 
moral good. Thrice blessed, because his night shall pass into 
clear, bright day. I appeal to the recollection of any man 
who has passed through that hour of agony, and stood 
upon the rock at last, the surges stilled below him, and the 
last cloud drifted from the sky above, with a faith, and hope, 
and trust no longer traditional, but of his own,—a trust 
which neither earth nor hell shall shake thenceforth forever.” 

With such a trust—a conviction, not a tradition—Robertson 
returned to England. He surrendered his curacy at Chelten- 
ham—*“ I can no longer brook to walk in leading-strings’— 
preached for two months in Oxford, and then accepted Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, which he occupied for the rest of his short 
life, and where he delivered all the sermons by which he is 
known to the world. “ From henceforward,” says his biogra- 
pher, “his religious convictions never wavered, and the princi- 
ples of his teachings never changed,’—and his opinions on all 
points to which I shall have occasion to refer appear repeatedly 
in his letters and addresses through these vears, in but slightly 
varying forms, and are to be accepted as his maturest and 
rounded conclusions. It does not fall within my province here 
to touch upon the events of his life at Brighton, the constant 
misconception of his teaching, the prejudice that never would 
be overcome, the unflinching fidelity to truth, the exquisite suf- 
fering, the slander and abuse, the persecution that killed at 
last. To review all these things might indeed be a work as 
profitable as my own, but I can only commend it to each 
reader who has not done it, and pass at once to matters of 
belief. 

In a very short space of time, says his biograper, he had 
“put himself into opposition with the whole accredited theo- 
logical world of Brighton on the questions of the Sabbath, the 
Atonement, Inspiration and Baptism.” Of all strictly doctri- 
nal subjects these four are perhaps those which he treated most 
fully and we are able to state his positions with precision. His 
views on the nature of the Sabbath are embodied in two ser- 
mons, on “The Shadow and the Substance of the Sabbath,” 
and “The Religious Non-observance of the Sabbath.” Of 
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these the former is the more important, and I will epitomize it 
as briefly as possible. 

There is no trace in the Old Tesatment of the observance of 
the Sabbath before the time of Moses. It was given by him to 
the Israelites, partly as a sign between God and them, marking 
them off from all other nations by its observance; partly as 
commemorative of their deliverance from Egypt. The spirit of 
its observance, too, is Jewish. The spirit of Judaism is sepa- 
ration. To separate the evil from the good was the aim and 
work of Judaism—one nation from all others, certain meats, 
certain days. Sanctify means to set apart, and the very essence 
of the idea of Hebrew holiness lay in sanctification of this 
essence. The spirit of Christianity, on the contrary, is perme- 
ation :—-it permeates all evil with good; it desires to transfuse 
the spirit of the day of rest into all other days, and to spread 
the holiness of one nation over all the world. To saturate life 
with God and the world with heaven—that is its genius. 

The rigorous Jewish observance of the Sabbath has passed 
away. It was typical,stadowy. We have changed the day of 
the week, the computation of hours, the mode of observance. 
Nothing of the literal portion remains except one day in seven ; 
and that is abrogated if the rest be. We have no right to say 
that one part is indifferent and another moral and unalterable. 
There are those who demand a strict observance of the letter of 
scripture, yet except works of necessity and merey by Christ's 
example. Tell us, then, ye who are servants of the letter, on 
what self-evident ground is it shown that the Jew might not 
light a fire, but the Christian may; yet that if the postal 
arrangements of a country permit the delivery of a letter, it is 
an infraction of the Sabbath ? Is a hot repast a work of mercy 
or your carriage a spiritual necessity ? O! it rouses in every 
true soul a deep and earnest indignation to hear men who drive 
their cattle to church on Sundays, because they are too emas- 
culated to trudge through cold and rain on foot, invoke the 
severity of an insulted law of the Decalogue on those who pro- 
vide facilities of movement for such as cannot afford the luxury 
of a carriage. It is right that a thousand should toil for the 
few! That a few should toil to help the thousands to health 
and enjoyment is a desecration of the Sabbath ! 
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There is, however, in the Sabbath a substance, a permanent 
something. “The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” In that principle rightly understood, lies the key 
tothe whole matter. The Jews said that the Sabbath was 
written in the book of the Law and on that based the obliga- 
tion to observe it, maintaining that man’s necessities must give 
way. Christ said that it was written on man’s nature, that the 
law was merely meant to be in accordance with that nature and 
must yield to man’s necessities. 

A wise physician prescribes a regimen of diet to a diseased 
palate. Does the obligation to obey rest on the arbitrary 
authority of the physician, or on the nature with which his pre- 
scription accords? When health is restored, the prescription 
falls into disuse ; but the nature remains unalterable, which has 
made some things nutritious, others unwholesome, and excess 
forever pernicious. 

So Moses prescribed the Sabbath to men who did not feel the 
need of spiritual rest. On what does the obligation rest to 
obey the rule? And when spiritual health has been restored, 
the law regulating the details of rest may become obsolete, but 
the nature which demands rest can never be reversed. You 
may abrogate the formal rule, but you cannot abrogate the 
needs of your own soul. Eternal as the constitution of the 
soul of man is the necessity for the existence of a day of rest. 
Men’s arguments are wrong. The Sabbath is not a perpetual 
obligation; it was Jewish and passed away with Christianity, 
which made all days and places holy. Nevertheless, the reason 
for the observance of the Sabbath lies deep in the everlasting 
necessities of human nature. The soul withers without it. I 
even believe the stern rigor of the Puritan Sabbath had a 
grand effect upon the soul. And as long as man is man the 
blessedness of keeping it will never be annulled. It is neces- 
sary not because it was commanded ; but it was commanded 
because it is necessary. 

That which is rest for one man is not for another. To require 
the illiterate man to read his Bible for some hours, would im- 
pose a toil to him, though it might be relaxation to you. To 
the laboring man a larger proportiun of the day must be given 
to the recreation of his physical nature than is necessary for 
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the man of leisure. But he who confines his conception of the 
need of rest to that of bodily rest has left man on a level with 
the brute ; and experience tells us, after a trial, that those Sun- 
days are the happiest, the purest, the most rich in blessing, in 
which the spiritual part has been most attended to. This is, in 
fact, the very distinction between the spirit of the Jewish Sab- 
bath and the spirit of the Christian Lord’s day. The one is 
chiefly for the body—* Thou shalt do no manner of work.” 
The other is chiefly for the soul—*I was in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day.” ‘This is an admirable instance of the 
application of Robertson's favorite principle, that truth is 
always the union of two contradictory propositions, not the 
vid media between them. The discussion is so complete that 
we could afford to leave the subject at this point; but there are 
in the sermon on “ The Religious Non-observance of the Sab- 
bath” some thoughts so valuable that I hate to pass them by. 
Thus, referring to St. Paul’s rebuke of the Galatians,—“ Ye 
observe days, and months, and times, and years. I am afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in vain”—he notes 
that the apostle’s objection was “not to Jewish days, but to 
the very principle of attaching intrinsic sacredness to any days. 
All forms and modes of particularizing the Christian life he 
reckoned as bondage under the elements or alphabet of the 
law,” defensible only on grounds of expediency. “ His heart 
would have sunk within him could he have been told that at 
the end of eighteen centuries the Christian Church would be 
still observing days, and months, and times, and years,—and, 
still more, needing them. 

“ Needing them, Isay . . . . For who is he who needs 
not the day? He is the man so rich in love, so conformed to 
the mind of Christ, that he needs no carnal ordinances at all 
nor the assistance of one day in seven to kindle spiritual feel- 
ings, seeing he is as it were, all his life in heaven already.” 

The following touches a very important point in this question 
of the Sabbath :—“ It is wisely taught by St. Paul that he who 
does anything with offence—that is, with a feeling that it is 
wrong—does wrong. To him it is wrong even though it be not 
wrong abstractly. Therefore it is always dangerous to multiply 
restrictions and requirements beyond what is essential ; because 
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men, feeling themselves hemmed in, break the artificial barrier, 
but, breaking it with a sense of guilt, do thereby become hard- 
ened in conscience and prepared for transgression against com- 
mandments which are Divine and of eternal obligation. Hence 
it is that the criminal has so often in his confessions traced his 
deterioration in crime to the first step of breaking the Sabbath 
day ; and no doubt with accurate truth. But what shall we 
infer from this? Shall we infer, as is so often done upon the 
platform and in religious books, that it proves the everlasting 
obligation of the Sabbath? Or shall we, with a far truer phi- 
losophy of the human soul, infer, in the language of St. Peter, 
that we have been laying on him “a yoke which neither we nor 
our fathers were able to bear ?”—in the language of St. Paul, 
that “the motions of sin were by the law;” that the rigorous 
rule was itself the stimulating, moving cause of the sin; and 
that when the young man, worn out with his week's toil, first 
stole out into the fields to taste the fresh breath of a spring 
day, he did it with a vague secret sense of transgression ; and 
that having, as it were, drawn his sword in defiance against the 
established code of the religous world, he felt that from thence- 
forward there was for him no return, and so he became an out- 
cast, his sword against every man, and every man’s sword 
against him? I believe this to be the true account of the mat- 
ter; and believing it, I cannot but believe thatthe false, Jewish 
notions of the Sabbath-day which are prevalent have been ex- 
ceedingly pernicious to the morals of the country.” 

The subject of Inspiration was of course one which deeply 
stirred Robertson's mind. In the third year of his residence at 
Brighton, he writes: “I projected once a work on Inspiration, 
and had well nigh resolved to do it,—a year ago, when the im- 
pulse to do great things and to be a standard bearer was renewed 
with mighty force. Had I kept to this resolve, Lessing’s re- 
marks, and some other fragments, should have been translated 
as pioneers; for the English mind is not prepared yet, and 
Lessing’s advice is worth attending to.” He did at this time 
translate Lessing’s Education of the Human Race, and he de- 
livered a series of lectures on Genesis—which are about to be 
published—in which he did not hesitate to put forward the 
results of German criticism and state the claims of scientific 
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and historical truth, even when they conflicted with the literal 
narrative. “In no case, however,” says his biographer, “ was 
his preaching destructive, but constructive. Men went away 
from his chapel opposed, it is true, to the popular theory of 
inspiration, but deeply convinced of an inspiration.” He fol- 
lowed here substantially in the steps of Arnold of Rugby, 
whose essays on Scriptural Interpretation had before this time 
deeply affected English thought. “I look upon Bibliolatry,” 
he writes, “ with quite as much dislike as Arnold did,—as per- 
nicious, dangerous to true views of God and His revelation to 
the human race, and the cause of much bitter Protestant Popery, 
or claims to infallibility of interpretation, which nearly every 
party puts forth. I believe Bibliolatry to be as superstitious, 
as false, and almost as dangerous as Romanism.” “The In- 
spiration of the Bible,” he says further, “is a large subject. I 
hold it to be inspired, not dictated. It is the Word of God,— 
the words of man.” And again, “ Martineau’s views about In- 
spiration I think, on the whole, correct. He would not, I pre- 
sume, deny that artistic power, etc., can be called in a sense 
inspiration; but he rightly draws a distinction between that 
kind of power and the power to which we, by common con- 
sent, chiefly consign the word... . The prophetic power, in 
which I suppose is chiefly exhibited that which we mean by 
inspiration, depends almost entirely on moral greatness. The 
prophet discerned large principles, true for all time—principles 
social, political, ecclesiastical, and principles of life,—chiefly 
by largeness of heart and sympathy of spirit with God’s spirit. 
That is my conception of inspiration.” He follows out this 
thought more fully in another place. “The difference between 
Moses and Anaxagoras, the Epistles and the ‘ Excursion,’ I be- 
lieve is in degree. The Light of the Word which dwells in all 
men, dwells in loftier degree in some than in others, and also is 
of a nobler kind of inspiration. Bezaleel’ and Aholiab, arti- 
ficers, were men inspired, we are told. Why they more than 
other seers of the Beautiful? But who would compare their 
enlightenment with that which ennobles the life instead of 
purifying the taste? And, again, who would compare a phi- 
losopher, physical or metaphysical, revealing in the one case 
the laws of matter, and in the other the laws of-mind, with the 
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revealer of spiritual truth? Is the dictum of Anaxagoras, that 
all our sense of knowledge is delusive, to be compared with 
that which Moses reveals,—Jehovah is one Lord and Holy? 
The Hxcursion reveals some beautiful truths of our moral be- 
ing, but by how much our spiritual life is higher than our sen- 
sitive and moral, so much are the Epistles above the Hxcursion, 
higher in kind and higher also in degree of inspiration, for the 
apostle’s claim, in matters spiritual, unerring power of truth. 
Newton’s revelation of the order of the heavens, grand as it 
was, is inferior to that which we technically call inspiration, by 
how much one single human soul transcends the whole mate- 
rial universe in value. 

“T think it comes to this: God is the Father of Lights, and 
—the King in his beauty, and—the Lord of Love. All our 
several degrees of knowledge attained in these departments are 
from Him. One department is higher than another ; in each 
department, too, the degree of knowledge may vary from a 
glimmering glimpse to infallibility : so that all is properly in- 
spiration, but immensely differing in value and in degree. If 
it be replied that this degrades inspiration by classing it with 
things so common, the answer is plain: a sponge and a man 
are both animals, but the degrees between them are almost 
incalculable. 

“T think this view of the matter is important, because in the 
other way some twenty or thirty men in the world’s history 
have had a special communication, miraculous, and from God. 
In this, all have it, and by devout and earnest cultivation of 
the mind and heart may have it increased illimitably. This is 
really practical.” 

Discussing methods of Scriptural interpretation, in a sermon 
on Inspiration, published in the Fifth Series, he says: “ There 
is nothing more miserable, as specimens of perverted ingenuity, 
than the attempts of certain commentators and preachers to 
find remote and recondite and intended allusions to Christ 
everywhere. For example, they chance to find in the construc- 
tion of the temple the fusion of two metals, and this they con- 
ceive is meant to show the union of Divinity with humanity in 
Christ. If they read of coverings to the tabernacle, they find 
implied the doctrine of imputed righteousness. If it chance 
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that one of the curtains of the tabernacle be red, they see in 
that a prophecy of the blood of Christ. If they are told that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is a pearl of great price, they will see 
in it the allusion, that as a pearl is the production of animal 
suffering, so the Kingdom of Heaven is produced by the suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer. I mention this perverted mode of 
comment, because it is not merely harmless, idle, and useless; 
it is positively dangerous. This is to make the Holy Spirit 
speak riddles and conundrums, and the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture but clever riddle-guessing.” The Bible is indeed full of 
Christ, he argues, but in no such way as this. Prophecy, and 
promise, and aspiration point to him only as they are universal 
in their stature and as we regard him as the type of perfect 
Humanity. 

This is a proper place to introduce Robertson’s view of 
Miracles, A miracle seemed to him no more to contravene the 
laws of the universe than the direct interposition of a nation, 
at critical junctures, to maintain what is right against what is 
established, to contravene the laws of the State. For law, he 
says, “is the expression only of a people’s will.” Ordinarily 
we see that expression mediately made through judges, office- 
bearers, kings: and so long as we see it in this mediate form, 
we are, by habit, satisfied that all is lega!. There are cases, 
however, in which not an indirect, but a direct expression of a 
nation’s will is demanded. Extraordinary cases, and because 
extraordinary, they who can only see what is legal in what is 
customary, conventional, and in the routine of written pre- 
cedents, get bewildered, and reckon the anomalous act illegal 
or rebellious. In reality, it is only the source of earthly law, 
the nation pronouncing the law without the intervention of the 
subordinate agents. 

“This will help us to understand the nature of a miracle. 
What we call laws are simply the subordinate expression of a 
Will. There must be a Will before there can be a law. Cer- 
tain antecedents are followed by certain consequents. When 
we see this succession, we are satisfied, and call it natural. 
But there are emergencies in which it may be necessary for the 
Will to assert itself, and become not the mediate, but the im- 
mediate antecedent to the consequent. No subordinate agent 
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interposes,—-simply the first cause comes in contact with a re- 
sult. The audible expression of will is followed immediately 
by something which is generally preceded by some lower ante- 
cedent, which we call a cause. In this case, you will observe, 
there has been no contravention of the laws of Nature,—there 
has only been an immediate connection between the First cause 
and the last result. A miracle is the manifestation to man of 
the voluntariness of power.” 

But no one has more sharply rebuked the evil and adulterous 
generation that seeketh after a sign, the spirit that would base 
religious truth on wonderful works. Most men, he says, “ be- 
lieve that the life of Jesus was Divine, because He wrought 
miracles. But, if their faith in miracles were shaken, their 
faith in Christ would go. If the evidence for the credibility of 
those miracles were weakened, then to them the mystic glory 
would have faded off his history. They could not be sure 
that His Existence was Divine. That love, even unto death, 
would bear no certain stamp of God upon it. That life of 
long self-sacrifice would have had in it no certain unquestion- 
able traces of the Son of God. See what that implies. If that 
be true, and miracles are the best proof of Christ’s mission, 
God can be recognized in what is marvelous—God cannot be 
recognized in what is good. It is by Divine power that a 
human being turns water into wine. It is by power less cer- 
tainly Divine that the same being witnesses to truth, forgives 
His enemies, makes it His meat and drink to do His Father's 
will, and finishes His work. We are more sure that God was 
in Christ when he said, ‘ Rise up, and walk,’ than when He said, 
with absolving love, ‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee’; more 
certain when he furnished wine for wedding guests, than when 
he said, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.’ O, a strange and low, and vulgar appreciation this of the 
true glory of the Son of God, the same false conception that 
runs through all our life, appearing in every form,—God in the 
storm, and the earthquake, and the fire,—no God in the still 
small voice. Glory in the lightning-flash,—no glory and no 
God in the lowliness of the dew-drop. Glory to intellect and 
genius,—no glory to gentleness and patience. Glory to every 
kind of power,—none to the inward, invisible strength of the 
life of God in the soul of man.” 
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Robertson’s position on the subject of Baptism is set forth 
with great fulness in two sermons preached in 1850, at the time 
the English Church was so greatly exercised over the Gorham 
case. His argument is substantially this: Baptism proclaims the 
child of God. The Romanist says it creates him. He assumes 
baptism to be not the testimony to a fact but the fact itself. 
Then and there a mysterious change takes place, inward, spir- 
itual, effected by an external rite. In the spirit of this super- 
stition the mother baptizes her child in all haste, because she 
believes it has a mystic influence on its health, or because she 
thinks it best to be on the safer side, lest her child should die 
and its eternity should be decided by the omission. This is 
materialism of the grossest kind. The order of Christian life 
is from within to that which is without,—from the spiritual 
truth to the material expression of it. The Roman order is 
from the outward to thecreation of the inward. This is magic. 
This makes baptism not a sacrament, but an event, and it is 
degrading God. Yet the doctrine has this merit, that it permits 
no arbitrary drawing of the lines of that which calls itself the 
church. A large, broad, mighty field, the Christian world ; all 
baptized; nay, expressly, even those who are baptized by her- 
etics. It shares the spirit, instead of monopolizing it. 

Calvinism, on the other hand, maintains that you are not 
God's child until you become such consciously. It distin- 
guishes between the visible and invisible church. The real 
oenefit of baptism belongs only to the elect. This view is 
identical with the Roman one in this, that it creates the fact 
instead of proclaiming it. Only, instead of baptism, it substi- 
tutes certain views, feelings, and impressions, and asserts that 
these make the man into a child of God. The Romanist says 
Baptism, the Calvinist says Faith, makes that true which was 
not true before. Observe the pernicious results of this teach- 
ing in the matter of Education. Happily men are better than 
their views, and the heart of the mother is more than a match 
for the creed of the Calvinist. Some, however, do not shrink 
from consistency,—and children told of a depression for sin 
and of certain mystic joys and sorrows which they are pain- 
fully conscious they know nothing of, at last take for granted 
what has been told them, that they are not God’s children,— 
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and so they live. Yet we are grateful to the Calvinist for his 
strong protest against formalism ; for his assertion of the neces- 
sity of an inward change; for the distinction which he has drawn 
between being in the séate of sons and having the nature of sons 
of God. We are grateful to the Romanist also for the protest 
which his doctrine makes against all party monopoly of God ; 
and I would far rather hold the Romanist than the Evangelical 
vulgarisms upon the subject. But if baptism makes God our 
Father, baptism is incantation; if faith makes him so, faith 
rests upon a falsehood. 

Christ came to reveal a new name of God,—the Father; and 
a new name of man, or Humanity,—the Son. Human nature 
became viewed in Christ, a holy thing and divine. His revela- 
tion is the sanctification of the human race. The development 
of this startled man. Sons of God! Yes; ye Jews have mo- 
nopolized it too long. Is that Samaritan, heretic, and alien, a 
child of God,—these outcasts of society, that publican, this 
woman, the Gentiles? Yes, the Gentiles too. This is the Rev- 
elation. Man is God's child, and the sin of the man consists 
in perpetually living as if it were false. It is the sin of the 
heathen. It is the sin of the baptized Christian,—waiting for 
feeling for a claira on God. 

A permanent and authoritative pledge was wanted ; for, to 
mankind in a mass, spiritual facts need to have a formal exist- 
tence. This pledge is baptism, declaring to the individual 
what is true of the race. You area child of God. ‘Remember 
it henceforth. You will have foes to fight, but remember they 
only keep you out of an inheritance which is your own; notan 
inheritance which you have to win by some new feeling. 

Baptism only appropriates that which is a fact already. We 
say coronation makes a sovereign; but it can only make a sov- 
ereign of one who is a sovereign already. Coronation is the 
authoritative act of the nation declaring a fact which was fact 
before. Again, had the Dauphin of France been apprenticed 
to the cobbler Simeon till twenty years of age, he was, by 
right, heir to the kingdom, but, in fact, ignorant of his right, 
with no royal character, but with base habits. Now a revela- 
tion of the fact would have altered all, put him in possession 
of new motives, and, if accession had been possible, in posses- 
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sion of the kingdom. You would then have said rightly that 
the letter conveying that intimation, authoritatively, had made 
him a royal child and heir of the kingdom. Yet made only 
in a figurative sense—made only as resting on a previous fact. 
And so of baptism. 

This view proclaims a kingdom, not for a few favorites, but 
for mankind. It forbids exclusiveness and spiritual pride. It 
asserts sonship as a broad, grand, universal, blessed fact. It 
bids you pray with a meaning of added majesty in the words, 
Our Father. Do not say of others that they are of the world. 
Do not make a distinction within the church of Christians and 
not Christians. That wretched beggar is God’s child as well as 
you. You know it,—he does not; that is the difference; but 
the immortal is in him too and the Eternal Word speaks in him. 

This leads me to notice Robertson’s general view of the na- 
ture of a sacrament. The Romanist, he says, was feeling his 
way to a great truth—when he said that there are other sacra- 
ments besides baptism and the supper. But by the extension 
of these symbols from two to seven he really limits the mean- 
ing of the sacraments and gets into superstition—he says that 
seven alone are holy. We, by retaining the commonest of all 
elements and the simplest of all acts, see in these symbols the 
statement of two universal truths,—that all the material uni- 
verse and all acts ought to be holy to the Lord. To some 
minds it appears an honoring of the sacraments to represent 
them as solitary things in their own kind. My conviction is 
that no greater dishonor can be done them. “Go out at the 
spring season of the year, see the mighty preparations for life 
that Nature is making, feel the swelling sense of gratefulness, 
and the pervasive expanding consciousness of love for all 
Being, and then say whether this whole Form, which we call 
Nature, is not the great sacrament of God, the revelation of 
His existence, and the channel of His communications to the 
spirit.” And “if there be anything in this life sacred, any 
remembrance filled with sanctifying power, any voice which 
symbolizes to us the voice of God, it is the recollection of the 
pure and holy ones that have been taken from us, and of their 
examples and sacred words— 


‘dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips.’” 
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The controversies on these subjects, as common and as bitter 
in the English Church thirty years ago as to-day, excited his 
contempt and anger. “It is a fact worthy of deep pondering,” 
he says, in one of his Brighton addresses, “ to me a singularly 
startling one, that at the moment when we, the priests of Eng- 
land, were debating, as a matter of life and death, the precise 
amount of miracle said to be performed in a Christian ‘sacra- 
ment, and excommunicating one another with reciprocated 
charges of heresy,—the working men of this country, who are 
not to be put off with transcendental hypotheses and mysterious 
phraseology, on whom the burdens of this existence press as 
fearful realities, were actually debating in their societies, here 
beneath this very roof, a far more awful question, whether there 
be indeed a God or not. It might suggest to one who thinks, 
a question not altogether calming in these days, what connec- 
tion there is between these two things.” 

His attitude towards every subject in this whole field of 
thought was the same. With regard to the doctrine of Apos- 
tolic Succession, he says: ‘There is an Apostolic Succession. 
It is not the power of God conveyed by physical contact,—it is 
not a line of priests; it is a succession of prophets,—a broken, 
scattered one, buta real one. John was the successor of Elias’s 
spirit. In the spiritual birth Luther was the offspring of the 
mind of St. Paul. Mind acts on mind, whether by ideas or 
character: herein is the spiritual succession.” And elsewhere, 
“as the true children of Abraham were not his lineal descen- 
dants, but the inheritors of his faith, so the true apostolic suc- 
cession consists not in what these men pride themselves upon— 
their office, their theological attainments, their ordination . . . ; 
but it consists rather in a life of truth.” 

“What isthe Church?” he asks, “It is that body of men 
in whom the spirit of God dwells as the source of their excel- 
lence, and who exist on earth for the purpose of exhibiting the 
Divine Life and the hidden order of Humanity ; to destroy evil 
and to assimilate Humanity to God, to penetrate and purify the 
world and, as salt, preserve it from corruption. It has an ex- 
istence continuous throughout the ages; continuous, however, 
not on the principles of hereditary succession or of human 
election, as in an ordinary corporation, but on the principle of 
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spiritual similarity of character.” “The Church of Christ de- 
pends upon these three things: first, the recognition of a com- 
mon Father; secondly, of a common Humanity ; and thirdly, 
of acommon Sacrifice.” The meaning which he attaches to 
this last term we shall see presently in his treatment of the 
question of the Atonement. ‘“ Would we force on other 
churches our Anglicanism?” he asks. ‘“ Would we have our 
thirty-nine articles, our creeds, our prayers, our rules and regu- 
lations, accepted by every church throughout the world? If 
that were unity, then in consistency, you are bound to demand 
that in God’s world there shall be but one color instead of the 
manifold harmony and accordance of which this universe is 
full; that there should be but one chanted note which we con- 
ceive most beautiful. This is not the unity of the Church of 
God. The various churches advance different doctrines and 
truths. The Church of Germany something different from 
those of the Church of England. The Church of Rome, even 
in its idolatry, proclaims truths which we would be glad to 
seize.” “Institutions pass,” he says. “Churches alter, old 
forms change, and high-minded and good men cling to these as 
if they were the only things by which God could regenerate the 
world.” But, “to mourn over old superstitions and effete 
creeds, is just as unwise as is the grief of the mother mourning 
over the form which wasonce herchild. . . . All things 
outward change and alter; but the God of the church lives on.” 

“There isa church on earth larger than the limits of the 
church visible; larger than Jew or Christian or the Apostle 
Peter dreamed ; larger than our narrow hearts dare to hope 
even now. They whose soarings to the First Good, First Per- 
fect, and First Fair, entranced us in our boyhood, and whose 
healthier aspirations are acknowledged yet as our instructors in 
the reverential qualities of our ripermanhood. . . . The 
North American Indian who worshipped the Great Spirit, and 
was thereby sustained in a life more dignified than the more 
animalized men amongst his countrymen ; the Hindoo who be- 
lieved in the Rest. of God, and in his imperfect way tried to 
“enter into rest,” not forgetting benevolence and justice,— 
these shall come, while ‘the children of the kingdom,’—men 
who, with greater light, only did as much as they—‘shall he 
cast out,’” 
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“Christianity,” he said, “is a few living pregnant principles, 
and on these you may construct various buildings. Thus in 
doctrine you may erect on this Calvinism or Arminianism; or 
in ecclesiastical polity, you may build on this a severe simple 
worship, or a highly ritual one, or an imaginative one with a 
splendid cultus. Or, in life, you may live on this devotionally 
or actively ; you may pursue the life of the hermit of the third 
century, or of the Christian merchant of the nineteenth. For 
Christianity is capable of endless application to different cir- 
cumstances, ages, and intellects.” 

And yet among the thousand charges brought against Rob- 
ertson during his lifetime, that of High Churchism was one. 
The principles we have been considering plainly enough show 
that he was as far from this as pole from pole. But his strong 
expressions against Evangelicalism were quite sufficient for 
those who sought material for charges ; and indeed he believed 
a deep truth was connected with every Tractarian error and 
carefully labored to recognize and declare it. There is no bet- 
terinstance of this than his treatment of the question of abso- 
lution, which is so delicate and thorough that no brief abstract 
of it, such only as I am able to give, can show its grounds 
with any degree of justice. I love the Church of England, he 
said, because she has retained the declaration of absolution, be- 
cause she hus dared to assert herself as what she ought to be— 
God’s representative on earth. She says to her minister, stand 
there before a darkened spirit, on whom the shadows have be- 
gun to fall; in human flesh and blood, representing the Invisi- 
ble, with words of human love, making credible the Love Eter- 
nal. Say boldly, I am here to declare, not a perhaps, but a 
fact. I forgive thee in the name of Humanity. For human 
nature represents God. The Church represents what human 
nature is, and ought to be. The minister represents the church. 
He speaks therefore in the name our God-like human nature. 
It was so that Christ said, ‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.’ Men 
will say this absolution was true because of Christ’s Divinity. 
It is not so. Christ forgiving on earth is a new truth added to 
that of God's forgiving in heaven. It is the declaration of for- 
giveness by Humanity. He bade the palsied man walk, that 
they might know that the Son of man‘hath power on earth to 
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forgive sins. Whenever Christ calls himself Son of man, He 
is asserting His Humanity. It was said by the High Priest of 
Humanity in the name of the race. It was said on the prin- 
ciple that human nature is the reflection of God’s nature ; that 
human love is the image of God’s love; and that human for- 
giveness is the type and assurance of Divine forgiveness. The 
power which He had exercised Himself He delegated to His 
Church. It was a power belonging to all Christians; to the 
apostles, because they were Christians, not because they were 
apostles. Beware of making this a dead formula. If absolu- 
tion be not a living truth, it becomes a monstrous falsehood ; 
if you take absolution as a mystical gift conveyed to an indi- 
vidual man, called a priest, and mysteriously efficacious in his 
lips, and his alone, you petrify a truth into death and unreality. 
It is a power delegated to you and to me; and just so far as 
we exercise it lovingly and wisely, in our lives, and with our 
lips, we help men away from sin; just so far as we do not ex- 
ercise it, or exercise it falsely, we drive men to Rome. For if 
the heart cannot have a truth, it will take a counterfeit of truth. 
By every magnanimous act, by every free forgiveness with 
which a pure man forgives, or pleads for mercy, or assures the 
penitent, he proclaims this truth, that “the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins,”—he exhibits the priestly power 
humanity,—he does absolve; let theology say what it will of 
absolution, he gives peace to the conscience—he is a type and 
assurance of what God is—he breaks the chains and lets the 
captive go free. 

Against the principles of priestcraft and church authority, 
Robertson waged the fiercest fight. The difference between 
the priest and the minister, he says, is that the one would save 
men by his own official powers and prerogatives, the other 
would help them to save themselves. This is the great quarrel 
between the proud pretensions of mere churchmanship and 
spiritual Christianity. It is not a question of words, but of 
things. Whenever you find a man trying to believe and to 
make others believe, himself to be necessary to their salvation 
and progress, saying, “ Except ye be circumcised, except ye be- 
lieve what I teach, or except I baptize you, ye cannot be 
saved,” there you have a priest, whether he be called minister, 
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clergyman, orlayman. Those who accept their teaching, and 
admit their authority, they call humble, meek, Christ-like. 
The priestly estimate of saintliness is always a peculiar one, 
since the main element of it isobedience and submission and a 
blind subservience to individual teaching. But those who dare 
to doubt, who seek truth for themselves, not blindly their truth, 
they call proud, heretics, self-willed. They are always persecu- 
tors: the assumption of authority over men’s faith necessarily 
makes them so. In someages they burn, in others curse, in 
others they call names. 

“These are the two results which come from all claims to 
infallibility, and all prohibition of inquiry: they make bigots 
of the feeble minded who cannot think . . . .; and they 
make sceptics of the acute intellects which, like Pilate, see 
through their fallacies, and, like Pilate, too, dare not publish 
their misgivings. And it matters not in what form that claim 
to infallibility is made: whether in the clear, consistent way in 
which Rome asserts it, or whether in the inconsistent way in 
which churchmen make it for their church, or religious bodies 
for their favorite opinions: wherever penalties attach to a consci- 
entious conviction, be they the penalties of the rack and flame, 
or the penalties of being suspected, and avoided, and slandered, 
and the slur of heresy affixed to the name, till all men count him 
dangerous,—and let every man who is engaged in persecuting 
an opinion ponder it: these two things must follow—you make 
fanatics, and you make sceptics,—believers you cannot make. 
Therefore do we stand by the central protest and truth of Pro- 
testantism. There is infallibility nowhere on this earth ;—not 
in Rome; not in councils or convocations; not in the Church 
of England; not in priests; not in ourselves. The soul is 
thrown in the grandeur of a sublime solitariness on God. Woe 
to the spirit that stifles its convictions, when priests threaten, 
and the mob which they have maddened cries heresy and 
insinuates disloyalty : ‘Thou art not Cesar’s friend.’ ” 

“Do not coerce belief,” he writes to a young friend who had 
asked advice on the beginning of Christian life. ‘Do not be- 
gin with distasteful religious duties, long prayers, &. Begin 
with the distinct moral duties. “If any one will do His will 
he shall know of the doctrine.” Be simply a seeker of God 
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and truth: and be sure you never can seek him in vain.” “T 
cannot by an act of volition,” he writes to a friend about to 
join the Church of Rome, “ receive a system for the sake of 
the comfort which I know to be to me a lie. It is at my peril 
that I thus falsify my inmost nature, and consent to be deluded 
by a figment.... Dare you so stifle God’s voice in your soul, 
which comes in the simple rushings of earnest thought, and 
then call it conscience?.... You do not feel the solitary yet 
humbling grandeur of being in this vast universe alone as 
Christ was, without your Father. You must have a crowd of— 
and a number of other good men by some hundred thousands 
to assure you that you are not alone.... Alas! alas! for the 
substitution of an artificial, created conscience for the sound and 
healthy one of humanity, whose tides are distinct and un- 
mistakeable in their noble music, like those of nature’s 
ocean in itsirresistible swell!” “To live by trust in God,”— 
he says in another place, “to do and say the right because it is 
lovely,—to dare to gaze on the splendor of the naked truth, 
without putting a false veil before it to terrify children and old 
women by mystery and vagueness,—to live by love, and not by 
fear, that is the life of a true, brave man, who will take Christ 
and His mind for the Truth instead of the clamor of the 
worldly world or the religious world.” 

Against the mere worship of the mysterious he never ceases 
to utter warnings. As you teach laws, he said, you undermine 
that religion. Men cease to tremble. They are no longer awed 
by an eclipse when they can calculate it with unerring accuracy, 
and their dread of lightning, as the bolt of God, is over when 
they see the philosopher draw it from the clouds and experi- 
ment on it in his laboratory. And the Romanist, or the 
semi-Romanist, whose flesh creeps when he sees a miracle in 
the consecration of the sacraments, ends, as is well known, in 
infidelity, when reason has struck the ground of false rever- 
ence from beneath his feet. The worship of the supernatural 
must legitimately end in Atheism as science advances. If the 
only basis of religion is awe, then there remains nothing for 
the human race to end in but blankness. “Dim religious 
light” and mystery—these are not the atmosphere of Christ's 
gospel of liberty. Base the heart on facts. The truth alone 
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can make you free. Superstition is the refuge of a sceptical 
spirit which has a heart too devout to dare to be sceptical. Men 
tremble at new theories, new views, the spread of infidelity ; 
and they think to fortify themselves against these by multiply- 
ing the sanctities which they reverence. But all this will not 
do. “I show unto you a more excellent way.” 

“T think a great deal of law,” he says, in a tone almost like 
that of Emerson. ‘Law rules Deity ; and its awful majesty is 
above individual happiness. That is what Kant calls the “ cat- 
egorical imperative,” that is, a sense of duty, which commands 
categorically or absolutely,—not saying “it is better,” but 
“thou shalt.” Why? Because “thou shalt,” that is all. It 
is not best to do right,—thou must do right; and the conscience 
that feels that, and in that way, is the nearest to divine human- 
ity. Not that law was made, like the Sabbath, for man ; but man 
was made for it. He is beneath it,a grain of dust before it: it 
moves on, and if he will not move before it, it crushes him: 
that is all, and that is punishment. I fancy that grand notion 
of law is what we have lost.” There are no favorites of heaven 
who may transgress the laws of the universe with impunity ; 
none who can take fire in the hand and not be burnt; no ene- 
mies of heaven who if they sow corn will reap nothing. The 
sea will wreck an apostle, and bear a murderer triumphantly. 
Only in poetry can Purity lay her hand on the fawning lion’s 
mane. In God’s spiritual universe too there are no favorites 
who can attain knowledge and spiritual wisdom apart from obe- 
dience. There are none reprobate by an eternal decree, who 
can surrender self, and in all things submit to God, and yet fail 
of spiritual convictions, It is not an arbitrary condescension 
of God, which gives knowledge of the Truth to some, and 
shuts it out from others; but a universal, glorious law. The 
light lighteth every man that cometh into the world. “If any 
man will do his will he shall know.” Everything in this world 
has its price; and the price buys that, not something else. A 
literary education is not the road to military glory. You can- 
not enjoy the statesman’s influence together with freedom from 
public notoriety. Tare-seed comes up tares and wheat-seed 
wheat. And “he which soweth sparingly, shall reap also spar- 
ingly ; and he which soweth bountifully, shall reap also boun- 
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tifully”—sparingly or bountifully of what he sowed, not of 
something else. The mistake men make is that they sow for 
earth and expect to win spiritual blessings ; or, they sow to 
the spirit, and then wonder that they have not a harvest of the 
good things of earth. They expect both harvests paying only 
one price. They would have that on which they bestowed no 
labor. They take sinful pleasure, and think it very hard that 
they must pay for it in agony and souls deteriorated. Or they 
complain that the riches and rewards of life fall to bad men, and 
take it for granted that there must be a future life to make this 
fair—that is, that because a man who has sown to the spirit 
does not reap to the flesh here he will hereafter. Do you think 
that God is going to reward honor, integrity, high-mindedness, 
with this world’s coin? Be not deceived. If you sow the 
wind do not complain if your harvest is the whirlwind. If you 
sow to the spirit, be content with a spiritual reward—invisible 
—within—more life and higher life. 

It is unnecessary after this to say that for the spirit of rou- 
tine in religion and the church, the merely formal and conven- 
tional, he had the utmost impatience. “I wish to God,” he 
cried, indignant at the treatment which Kingsley had received, 
“we had a little soldier’s spirit in our Church! No! the Church 
of England will endure no chivalry, no dash, no effervescing 
enthusiasm We bear nothing but sober prosaic routine; 
and the moment any one with heart and nerve fit to bea 
leader of a forlorn hope appears, we call him a dangerous man, 
and exasperate him with cold unsympathizing reproofs, till he 
becomes a dissenter and a demagogue Day by day my 
hopes are sinking. Wedare not say the things we feel. Who 
can? Who possibly may, when ‘ Records,’ ‘ Guardians,’ brother 
ministers, and lay hearers, are ready at every turn to call out 
heterodoxy ?” And he prophesies that if the church's attitude 
is not changed, all noble spirits will be banished, leaving her 
to flounder in the mud of common place unable to rise or sink 
above the dead level.” “As to our ‘incomparable church,’ ” 
he writes in another fit of hot feeling, “ why it does not require 
a prophetic spirit to see that in ten years more she must be in 
fragments, out of which fragments God will reconstruct some- 
thing for which I am content to wait, in accordance with His 
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usual plan, which is to be forever evolving fresh forms of life 
out of dissolution and decay. If not in my time, why then 
still I wait.” “It is so rare,” he writes, again referring to 
Kingsley, “to find a clergyman who can forget the drill and 
pipeclay of the profession, and speak with a living heart for 
the suffering classes, not as a policeman established to lecture 
them into proprieties, but as one of the same flesh and blood 
vindicating a common humanity.” “I have almost done with 
divinity,” he says elsewhere—* dogmatic divinity, that is,—ex- 
cept to lovingly endeavor to make out the truth which lies be- 
neath this or that poor dogma, miserably overlaid as marble 
fonts are with whitewash. I read Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Coleridge, Philip Van Artevelde, for views of man 
to meditate upon, instead of theological caricatures of human- 
ity.” He remarked upon the great difference between theologi- 
cal and scientific controversy. “ Theologians are proverbially 
vituperative : because it is a question of veracity—the truth of 
their views, their moral perceptions, their intellectual acumen. 
There exists no test but argument on which they can fall back. 
If argument fails, all fails. But the man of science stands 
calmly on the facts of the universe. He is based upon reality. 
All the opposition and controversy in the world cannot alter 
facts, nor prevent the facts being manifest at last. He can be 
calm, because he is a witness for the Truth.” 

He protested against the spirit of compromise, the adoption of 
current views with no vital sense whatever of their meaning, and 
on social grounds alone,—a religion of expediency. “It is a 
startling thing,” he said, “ to see men protecting popular super- 
stitions which they despise: taking part, with solemn gravity, 
in mummeries which in their heart they laugh at.” Be real,— 
that was the burden of his preaching. ‘There is a tendency, he 
said, always to think in the masses; men ask not what is true, 
but what is respectable, correct, orthodox, authorized. It comes 
partly from cowardice, partly from indolence, from habit, from 
imitation; from the uncertainty and darkness of all moral 
truths, and the dread of tiraid minds to plunge into the inves- 
tigation of them. We are not righteous, but we expect God 
to make believe that we are righteous, in virtue of some pecu- 
liar doctrines which we hold. And so religion becomes a thing 
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of forms, men settle. into a routine of externals, and decencies 
and proprieties form the substance of life. ‘“‘The Pharisees 
were men who rested satisfied with the outward. The form of 
religion, which varies in all ages, that they wanted to stereotype 
the inner heart of religion—the unchangeable—justice, mercy, 
truth—that they could not feel. They had got their two 
schools of orthodoxy, the school of Shammai and the school of 
Hillel; and under the orthodoxy of these popular idols of the 
day, they were content to lose their own power of independent 
thought. Souls that had shrunk away from all goodness and 
nobleness and withered into the mummy of a soul. They 
could jangle about the breadth of a phylactery. They could 
discuss, as if it were a matter of life and death, ecclesiastical 
questions about tithe. They could decide, to a furlong, the 
length cf journey allowable on the Sabbath day. But they 
could not look with mercy on a broken heart, pouring itself 
out to God in His temple; nor suffer a hungry man to rub an 
ear of corn on the Sabbath ; nor cover the shame of a tempted 
sister or an erring brother. Men without souls, from whose 
narrow hearts the grandeur of everlasting truth was shut out.” 
Jesus identified Religion with Goodness. Spiritual excellence, 
not orthodoxy or ritual regularity, is the righteousness which 
God accepts. 

But if Robertson protested thus strongly against formality, 
the resting in a dead and hollow orthodoxy, he protested just 
as strongly against confounding religious sentiments with a 
holy life. This we have seen in considering the causes of his 
reaction from Evangelicalism ; but it is a matter which assumes 
so large proportion in his teaching, that further reference seems 
to be demanded. 

“Excitement and impression,” he said, “are not religion. 
Neither can you trust to the alarm produced by the thought of 
eternal retribution. Ye that have been impressed, beware how 
you let those impressions die away! Die they will, and must; 
we cannot live in excitement forever ; but beware of their leav- 
ing behind them nothing except a languid, jaded heart.” 
“ There is great danger in ungoverned feeling. There are per- 
sons more highly gifted with fine delicate sensibilities than 
others: they are not moved to action like others, by convic- 
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tions of the intellect or by a strong sense of duty: they can 
do nothing except through their affections. All this is very 
precious, no doubt, if well used: but just in proportion as feel- 
ings are strong do they require discipline. The temptation is 
great to indulge from mere pleasure of indulgence, and from 
the admiration given to feeling. It is easier to gain credit for 
goodness by a glistening eye, while listening to some story of 
self-sacrifice, than by patient usefulness, It is easier to get 
credit for spirituality by thrilling at some impassioned speech on 
the platform, or sermon from the pulpit, than by living a life of 
justice, mercy, and truth. And hence, religious life degene- 
rates into mere indulgence of feeling, the excitement of relig- 
ious meetings, or the uéterance of strong feeling. In this sickly 
strife, life wastes away, and the man or woman becomes weak 
instead of strong; for invariably utterance weakens feeling.” 
“Tt is a perilous thing to separate feeling from acting; to have 
learnt to feel rightly without acting rightly. It is a danger to 
which, in a refined and polished age, we are peculiarly exposed. 
The romance, the poem, and the sermon teach us how to feel. 
Our feelings are delicately correct. But the danger is this: 
feeling is given to lead to action; if feeling be suffered to 
awake without passing into duty, the character becomes untrue. 
“We pity wretchedness and shun the wretched.” We utter 
sentiments just, honorable, refined, lofty,—but somehow, when 
a truth presents itself in the shape of a duty, we are unable to 
perform it.” ‘ Know we not that by merely talking of duty, 
our profession of admiration for duty will become a cant?.... 
An indolent habit of admiring goodness is got easily, and is 
utterly without profit.” Discussing the subject of moral vir- 
tues and religious graces, he said, ‘Beware of talking con- 
temptuously of ‘mere morality.’ If we must choose between 
two things which ought never to be divided, moral principle and 
religious sentiment, there is no question which most constitutes 
the character ‘ which is not far from the kingdom of heaven.’” 

Yet I do not need to say to any one familiar with Robert- 
son's life and writings that never was one whose feelings were 
intenser and sympathies quicker than his own, or who more 
persistently demanded for the sphere of feeling the high regard 
which belongs to it. ‘“ Believe,” he says, “that deep feeling 
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has a meaning, though you may not have experienced it. Sym- 
pathy is needful in order to rightly understand the higher feel- 
ings. There are cold intellectual men, afraid of enthusiasm, 
who frown on and forbid every manifestation of feeling ; they 
will talk of the elocution of Isaiah, or the logic of St. Paul, and 
they think to fathom the meaning of Scripture by grammatical 
criticism ; whereas only the Spirit can interpret the Spirit. 
You must get into the same region of feeling in which prophets 
breathe, and then only can you understand them.” 

I have reserved till the last the presentation of Robertson's 
views on the subject of the Atonement. On no subject per- 
haps were his views so widely at variance with the views most 
current in the Church. His position here has exposed him 
more than anything else to the hostility of such men as Mr. 
McCrie, and it was upon this position more than upon any 
other that his general system of Christian truth was based. I 
therefore give the subject this prominence and shall abridge 
his statements with special care. 

In the first place it is well to note the not uncommon par- 
allelism here drawn between Robertson and our own Bushnell. 
That their difference was a very real and important one will 
be seen at once, but we fortunately have a very distinct dec- 
laration from Robertson on this point. “TI have read Bushnell,” 
he writes; “there are some good things in him, but on the 
whole I think him most shadowy and unsatisfactory. He 
does not sufficiently show that dogmas express eternal verities 
and facts; that they are what a mathematician might call 
approximative formulas to truth. In this spirit I always ask, 
what does that dogma mean? Not what did it mean in the 
lips of those who spoke it? How, in my language, can I put 
into form the underlying truth, in correeter form if possible, 
but in only approximative form after all? In this way pur- 
gatory, absolution, Mariolatry, become to me fossils not lies.” 

Vicarious sacrifice may be contemplated in two ways. It 
may be viewed as the sublimest of all truths; or it may be 
viewed in the spirit which says: “It is expedient for us that 
one should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not.” It was with Caiaphas simply a question of numbers— 
better that one should die than many. The reply to that was 
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plain. Expediency cannot obliterate Right and Wrong. Ex- 
pediency may choose the best possible when the conceivable 
best is not attainable; but in right and wrong there is no 
better and best. It is not expedient to do injustice. When a 
whole regiment has matinied, the commander, instead of gen- 
eral butchery, may select a few to perish as examples to the 
rest. But no principle could justify a commander in selecting 
an innocent man, condemning him unjustly, and affecting to 
believe him guilty, while the transgressors escaped, and learned 
the enormity of their transgressions by seeing execution done 
upon the guiltless. No man would justify the parent, pur- 
sued by wolves over Siberian snows, who throws one of 
his children to the pack, that the rest may escape while their 
fangs are buried in the victim. In horrible bewilderment we 
can conceive him resolving to sacrifice one rather than lose all; 
but it is not conceivable that the doubt in bis mind should be 
this,—Shall I and the rest perish, or this one. This aspect has 
been given to the sacrifice of Christ. It has been represented 
as if the majesty of Law demanded a victim—the purer and 
the more innocent the better. It borrows the principles of 
Heathenism. And there is a kind of acquiescence in the 
Atonement which is entirely selfish. The more wrath instead 
of Love is believed to be the Divine name, the more may a 
man find satisfaction in feeling himself sheltered from it. It is 
the Siberian feeling: Christ has suffered and I am safe. It is 
easy to call that acquiescence humility; but whoever can 
acquiesce in that thought, without desiring to share the Cross, 
has but something of the spirit of Caiaphas. No, it was not 
death that made Christ’s sacrifice the world’s Atonement. 
There is no special virtue in mere death, even though it be 
the death of the Son of God. So mournfully do we deface 
Christianity! The Romanists have a further perversion. 
There are pictures which represent the Virgin as interposing 
between the world and her angry Son; laying bare her 
maternal bosom by way of appeal, and the Son yielding that 
to His mother’s entreaty, which He would not do for Love. 
The principle in both views is the same. Again it is assumed 
that Christ was conscious, by His Omniscience, of the sins of 
all mankind; that the duplicity of the child, and the crime of 
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the assassin, and every unholy thought that has ever passed 
through a human bosom, were present to His mind in that 
awful hour as if they were his own—and that thus he bore our 
sins. This is utterly unscriptural and fanciful; and again, it 
is dangerous, for it represents the whole atonement as a fictitious 
and shadowy transaction. Mysterious enough His sufferings 
were, as the sufferings of the deepest hearts ever must be but 
mysterious only in this sense. 

The atonement will become a living truth only when we 
humbly recognize in it the eternal fact that sacrifice is the Law 
of life. It is a mysterious and a fearful thing to observe how 
all God’s universe'is built upon this law; how it penetrates 
and pervades all Nature, so that if it were to cease Nature 
would cease to exist. “Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit”—that Christ himself represents as the parallel 
of His sacrifice. The destruction of the mineral is the life of 
the vegetable. Upon the life of the vegetable world the 
myriad forms of higher life sustain themselves —still the same 
law. We see the dove struck down by the hawk, the deer 
trembling beneath the stroke of the lion. And as often as 
man sees his table covered with the flesh of animals slain, 
does he behold the mysterious law of being. It is as impossi- 
ble for man to live as it is for man to be redeemed, except 
through vicarious suffering. The anguish of the mother is the 
condition of the child’s life; our very bread is only obtained 
after the toil and anguish of suffering myriads; we possess no 
atom of knowledge which has not, in some century of the 
world or other, been wrung out of nature’s secrets by the 
sweat of the brow or the sweat of the heart. Our cultivated 
lands, the peace which we enjoy, how have they been pur- 
chased? Creation itself is sacrifice—the self-impartation of 
the divine Being. ' 

In the redemption of our humanity, a moment comes when 
that law is recognized as the will of God adopted consciously, 
and voluntarily obeyed as the law of man’s existence. Then 
it is that man’s true nobleness, his redemption from mere 
instincts and selfishness begin. You can only bless when you 
have done with the pursuit of personal happiness. You can 
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only save others when you have ceased to think of saving 
your own soul. The Highest man recognized and gladly 
embraced that law. It was the consciousness of His sur- 
render to that as God’s will, and the voluntariness of the act, 
which made it a sacrifice. It was a sacrifice offered up to 
conscience. He suffered as a Martyr to the Truth. 

It was not merely a sacrifice,—it was a sacrifice for sin, the 
world’s sin. To understand this, two ideas must be distinctly 
apprehended—the idea of punishment and the idea of the 
world’s sin. Punishment is of two kinds. If you approach 
too near the whirling machinery, the mutilation which follows 
is the punishment of temerity. If the traveler ignorantly lays 
his hand on the cockatrice’s den, the stroke of the envemoned 
fang is the punishment of his ignorance. Further—according 
to the constitution of this world, the faults of others, as wel] as 
our own trangressions, bring pain and sorrow upon us. Penury 
or an irritable temperament are the harvest of some ancestor's 
extravagance or intemperance. The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children. Strictly these are punishments ; 
and, in the language of theology, they are called imputed 
guilt. But there is an all-important distinction between them 
and the chastisements of personal iniquity, the result of per- 
sonal misconduct. Apply all this to the sacrifice of Christ. 
Let no man say He bore the wrath of God. He came into 
collision with the world’s evil, and He bore the penalty of that 
daring. He approached the whirling wheel and was torn in 
pieces. He laid His hand upon the cockatrice’s den, and its 
fangs pierced Him. It is the law which governs the conflict 
with evil. It can only be crushed by suffering from it. The 
Son of Man who puts His naked foot on the serpent’s head 
crushes it; but the fang goes into His heel. 

The second idea to mention is that of the world’s sin. Let 
us see it as a great connected principle; One; a single world- 
spirit. Separate acts of sin are but manifestations of one great 
principle. So Christ viewed them. The Jews of that age had 
had no hand in the murder of Abel or Zacharias; but they 
were men of kindred spirit with the men who slew them. 
Condemning their murderers, they imitated their act. In that 
imitation, they “allowed” the deeds of their fathers and shared 
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in the guilt. So, too, Stephen looked on the act of his assas- 
sins. It was an outbreak of the Great Principle of evil, a 
resurrection of the spirit of those who had “ resisted the Holy 
Ghost” in their day, slain the prophets, opposed Moses, cruci- 
fied “the Just One;” their genuine descendants were now 
opposing themselves to the form in which Truth and Goodness 
were appearing in their day. Similarly Christ died by our 
sins. If you have been a false friend, a sceptic, a cowardly 
disciple, a formalist, selfish, an opposer of goodness, an oppres- 
sor, whatever evil you have done, in that degree and so far 
you participate in the evil to which the Just One fell a victim 
—you are one of that mighty rabble which cried, “Crucify 
Him, Crucify Him.” For your sin He died; His blood lies at 
your threshold. 

The act of Christ is the act of humanity—that which all 
humanity is bound to do. His righteousness does not super- 
sede our righteousness, nor does His sacrifice supersede our 
sacrifice. It is the representative of human life and human 
sacrifice—vicarious for all, yet binding upon all. He realized 
the ideal that is shrined in every true heart; and, gazing on 
that perfect Life, we say, “That is my religion, that is my 
righteousness, my life as I would wish to give it,—freely and 
not checked, entire and perfect.” 

Such were the doctrines of Robertson of Brighton. Of his 
general spirit of comprehension, his broad sympathies, his faith 
in universal rather than exclusive truth, it is quite unnecessary 
to speak in detail. They follow from what has been shown. 
‘ As to the desire after breadth and comprehension, that I con- 
fess. Iam sick of hatred, suspicion, slander, and condemnation 
of one another, and long to believe in men’s good rather than 
in their evil, in God rather than in the Devil.” 

There is only one thing we have to wage a perpetual war 
with,—sin and wrong, in whomsoever found,—Churchman, 
Roman Catholic, or Protestant Dissenter.” “I hold it to bea 
duty to be liberal and generous even to the illiberal and narrow- 
minded.” “There is no surer mark of a half-educated mind 
than the incapacity of admiring various forms of excellence. 
. . . Feel all that is beautiful—love all that is good. The first 
maxim in religion and in art is—sever yourself from all secta- 
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rianism ; pledge yourself to no school; cut your life adrift 
from all party; be a slave to no maxims; stand forth unfettered 
and free, servant only to the truth.” ‘Do not tremble at diffi- 
culties and shoreless expanses of truth, if you feel drifting into 
them. God’s truth must be boundless.” 

That such teachings should draw upon him suspicion and 
abuse from the narrow minds as numerous about him as about 
all like him, was inevitable; but for this he cared not. “Once 
these things moved me: it is strange how little I care for them 
now.” ‘Do you know what don’t care came to, sir?” asked 
one of the many women who called to correct him. ‘“ He came 
to Calvary,” was the quick reply. “It seems to me a pitiful 
thing,” he said, “ for any man to aspire to be true and to speak 
truth, and then to complain in astonishment that truth has not 
crowns to give, but thorns.” 

It is unnecessary too for us here to consider his strong pro- 
tests against confounding clear ideas with righteousness, intel- 
lectual culture with moral good, the prominence which he gave 
to the doctrine of the spiritual discernment of spiritual things, 
his condemnation of merely curious inquiry in matters of 
religion, his conviction of the limitations of the common scien- 
tific method, of the enormous falsehood of the necessarian 
scheme, of the vanity of a mere economic progress. However 
freshly and brilliantly his ideas here are clothed, they are only 
what are universally accepted by religious men. I have sought 
only to present those views of Christian doctrine which may be 
considered original or peculiar, and which have exposed him 
to the criticism of such men as Mr. McCrie. 

Many of Robertson's friends and brothers in the Church, 
over anxious to vindicate his orthodoxy, have said that in all 
his teachings there was really nothing new, that he only removed 
the dust and rust from the currency of the church, only trans- 
lated into common human words the familiar terms of Christian 
doctrine, that he did not so much enlarge the horizon of our 
vision, as illuminate what already lay within the field of it.” 
This is untrue,—and for himself Robertson would have scorned 
to make any defence. Mr. McCrie is right. The doctrines are 
new, if by new he means irreconcilable with the views which 
gave birth to the Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster 
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Catechism. Common enough indeed in the pulpit of to-day, 
at the roots, as he has shown, of all that is highest and most 
powerful in our literature, they are new, if by new he means 
as far as the east is from the west from the religious standpoint 
from which he writes. If those things be vital to religion 
which he declares, then verily has Robertson drifted far from 
true religion—and Tennyson and Carlyle, and Martineau and 
Emerson, and all who have made the characteristic thought of 
this great age of ours what it is. Never was an age before 
when the great underlying current of earnest thought was 
untrue, never an age when the results of a broad survey of the 
world’s literature were misleading. If this be so, are not all 
men called loudly to think twice and to think deeply before 
accepting, with Mr. McCrie’s facts, his conclusions? Not what 
is new, nor what is old, but what is true—that is the question. 
God’s truth indeed is boundless; and if Robertson or any of 
the world’s great philosophers, poets, priests, or prophets, have 
enlarged the horizon of our vision, let us be reverently thankful 
for what they have shown and for what they have shadowed. 
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Articte VIL—SHALL WOMANHOOD BE ABOLISHED? 


A WRITER of progressive sympathies remarks that “this 
question has often been settled by learned exegesis, and argu- 
ment that appears impregnable. But it does not stay settled. 
We cannot see how to confute the argument, but the conclu- 
sion does not harmonize with sanctified common sense.” 
Whatever may be thought as to the sanctified character of 
the common sense, which, though itself not clearly in a 
majority in weight of character if in numbers, persists in prac- 
tices which both Scripture and reason condemn, the fact thus 
admitted is a significant feature of the present state of the 
question before us. Masses of compact argument, certainly 
deserving of serious attention, have been placed before the 
public, to be quietly ignored, or met with vague sentiment, or 
exegesis which excites a smile on the face of every expert. 
It is not inspiring, to be obliged to repeat again and again 
considerations, which ought to have been either answered or 
respected long ago, yet such work sometimes has to be done. 
In the present case the field is so wide that the more salient 
points only can be touched in a single article. 

And in the first place, let the true question be understood. 
It is not whether the sphere of activity usually occupied by 
women may not occasionally be considerably enlarged. This 
has always been conceded. Society was not agitated by the 
career of Caroline Fry, or that of Mary Lyon, or Catherine 
Beecher, or Delia Bacon. Nor is the question whether new 
forms of activity may not offer themselves to women as to 
men, yet without trenching upon the essential idea of woman- 
hood. 

Much more than this is now demanded. Women are crowd- 
ing into the public gaze, and men invite them there, without 
necessity or special occasion. Publicity for its own sake 
seems often sought; praise and flattery are lavished; vanity 
and the love of admiration awakened ; the religious conscience 
is enlisted, and told that this is the natural, if not necessary 
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expression of love to Christ; the reason why the cross has not 
conquered the world more rapidly is said to be, that woman 
has not assumed the harness of public fight; the laudable 
ambition of maidenhood is directed into this channel ; a dis- 
tinctive idea of propriety for woman is denied, and the rule 
substituted that she should do whatever she is able to do, or 
whatever can be done for Christ, or whatever she herself thinks 
fit; in short, not modification but revolution is aimed at, and 
is accomplished, to an extent that leaves surprise struggling 
with grief, in many, if not most of the clearest and most far- 
seeing minds. Those whose eyes are opened to what is going 
on know, that the conception entertained by our mothers as to 
what is true womanhood is rapidly dying out. Not merely 
certain acts or customs, but the very atmosphere of time is 
changing, and the instinctive sense of delicacy that forms its 
oxygen, so far as female character is concerned, is charged 
with poison. 

The terms of our title, therefore, present the true issue. 
Shall Womanhood, as the civilized world has hitherto under- 
stood it, be abolished ? 

The central utterances of the New Testament upon the sub- 
ject are well known. ‘“ Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak, but to be 
under obedience, as also saith the law. And if they will 
learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home; for it is 
a shame for women to speak in the church.” “Let the woman 
learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman 
to teach nor to usurp authority over the man; but to be in 
silence,” 1st Cor. xiv, and lst Tim. ii. This language is 
perfectly plain, and has been considered so by the church 
generally in all ages. Of the twelve or fifteen commentators 
whom I have consulted — including Bengel, Rosen-Muller, 
Olshausen, Lange, Bloomfield, Alford, Conybeare and Howson, 
Barnes, Robinson, and others more recent, not one seems to 
regard any other exegesis as possible. 

But in an age which has produced, and with Christian pre- 
tence, grave arguments in favor of polygamy, and the unre- 
strained intercourse of the sexes; and against the received 
principles of geometry, the spheroidal figure of the earth and 
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the right of individual property, persons are found to make 
“no” mean “yes” in the passages before us. Various inter- 
pretations of this sort have been proposed, no two of them 
agreeing ; each more absurd, if possible, than the others, yet 
some of them elaborate and exhibiting a show of scholarship, 
but collapsing as utterly, on examination, as ever did bubbles 
blown from the lips of childhood, The once notorious “Aa@dew” 
argument, for example, giving to that word a meaning which 
would make Christ, the Apostles, the Holy Spirit, and God the 
Father himself “babble” throughout the New Testament, 
seems to be given up, yet persons who passed for Greek 
scholars have urged it in its day; and many an honest Chris- 
tian still feels the influence of that strange vagary, with the 
ridiculous history of which he is unacquainted. 

There is a kind of work in the field of exegesis, which de- 
pends upon a critical knowledge of New Testament Greek, 
such as few besides professional scholars can be expected to 
possess. But the next best thing to the possession of it, is to 
be aware of the want of it, and thus to avoid making one’s self 
ridiculous. 

Not being an expert in this department, I have taken pains 
to obtain the opinions of men who, by position or reputation, 
are responsible to the world for the judgments they give. The 
commentators have already been cited. Others have been con- 
sulted, and especially, for the sake of definiteness, as to the 
exegesis of Ist Cor. xiv: 34, 35, proposed by a writer in 
the New Englander, for Jan., 1877. The answers in writing, of 
seven men, all of them occupying, or having done so for years, 
some of the highest chairs of instruction in New Testament 
Greek in the land, are before me. 

Several others, known to be among the first non-teaching 
Greek scholars, are to be added to the list. One of the writers, 
—a member of the American committee for the revision of the 
New Testament,—says: “The exegesis (in the New Englander), 
first amused me, and then provoked me. The whole article is 
an attempt to fit scripture to the exigencies of the times.” 
Another, also a member of the same committee, says: “It is 
melancholy to me, that a man should spend so much time and 
thought as the writer in the New Englander has done, and 
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think he has rendered so much service to the church, when his 
positions are perfectly untenable.” These extracts exhibit the 
judgment and feeling of all the persons consulted. All of 
them condemn absolutely, and in detail, the exegesis in ques- 
tion. And if any reader knows of a man, in any country or 
age, responsible, either by position or reputation, as an emi- 
nent scholar in New Testament Greek, who dissents, I think 
the case requires that his name should be given to the public. 
Until some such names can be found, it seems to me that most 
of us would better make few words in the field of critical 
Greek exegesis. 

There is, however, a kind of scrutiny, which persons of gen- 
eral culture and sound judgment, with, or even without some 
knowledge of Greek, may exercise upon the interpretation of 
the New Testament. Thus we observe how short-sighted ap- 
pears the attempt to get rid of the import of the word “ Aadew,” 
when the phrases “ keep silence,’’ “under obedience,” “ask 
husbands at home,” as well as the similar language in the epis- 
tle to Timothy, would still remain. Can this language be neu- 
tralized by questioning the meaning of “Jaleo ;” or that of 
“@Aha;” or the use of the dative as subject of the infinitive? 
Indeed it is remarkable throughout, how the passages which 
fall with most crushing force upon the new philosophy, 1st 
Cor. 11th, and Eph. 5th, are ignored by its defenders, while, 
ostrich-like, they hide their heads in the dust raised about some 
other texts, which, even if demolished, would leave the case 
against them scarcely weaker than before. 

But, on the other hand, the logical relation of other pas- 
sages in more than one of the apostles, throws a flood of light 
upon the subject, by unfolding the New Testament theory of 
the nature of the sexes, and of the family, the relation of hus- 
band and wife; and since the family is the true unit of human 
society,—the husband the normal man, and tie wife the nor- 
mal woman, and their relation the normal relation of man and 
woman,—as involved in this, the true constitution of all bu- 
man society. ‘“ Wives submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as it is fit in the Lord;” “ ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands, as in the old time the holy women; even 
as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” “And the wile, 
see that she reverence her husband.” 
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The apostles were not looking at one side of the subject 
merely, when they wrote these words. They saw all around 
it, and knew well the significance of what they were saying: 
“ Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the church.” 
“Let every one of you so love his wife even as bimself.” But 
not a word to the husband of obedience, or of reverence, 
though in a certain sense of the latter word it is due in the 
highest degree to the true woman and wife. 

Into the depths of social philosophy underlying these direc- 
tions, the mind of the apostle also penetrates. ‘For the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church.” “Therefore as the church is subject unto Christ, so 
let the wives be subject unto their own husbands, in every- 
thing.” “The head of every man is Christ, and the head of 
the woman is the man. Man is the image and glory of God; 
but the woman is the glory of the man. For the man 1s not of 
the woman, but the woman of the man. Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” Please 
observe this is not my language, but that of the New Testa- 
ment. Few men would care to quote such texts, had not the 
proud, self-worshiping spirit of modern democracy, in what 
may be called its social “avaiar,” turning its envious eyes on 
the family, chafed at the sight of the happy organization, and 
therefore subordination constituted by God and Nature there. 

To that spirit organized subordination,—*‘ many members in 
one body,”—seems slavery. “But if all were one member, 
where were the body?” “Are all apostles? are all prophets? 
are all teachers?” “ Now ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers in particular.” “If the foot shall say ‘because I am not 
of the body,’ is it therefore not of the body?” Evidently both 
Paul and Peter regarded the family as an organization, made 
up, not of identities, but of different members, each having 
its distinctive nature, and occupying its own naturally as- 
signed place, and that of this organization the husband is the 
head. Admit this, and the rest follows. The husband is the 
leader and representative of the family before the world; the 
wife shines, and charms, and reigns, queen of the consecrated 
home. Inthe mind of the apostle, marriage is fraught with 
mysterious, almost sacramental import. “As we are mem- 
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bers of Christ’s boly, so they two shall be one flesh.” “ He 
that loveth his wife, loveth himself. For no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth it, and cherisheth it, even 
as the Lord the church. For we are members of his body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones. For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall be joined to his wife, and they 
twain shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery, but I speak 
concerning Christ and the church.” These profound ideas are 
yet, perhaps, a mystery; but they are not thereby emptied of 
their truth, or their power. Marriage is yet the Ark of the 
Covenant of human society. Of all the sacred arcana of hu- 
man happiness, outside of the personal character itself, there is 
none so deep, so rich, so important. It makes the mar and 
woman both, far more than any other worldly condition ; and 
whatever interest or destiny is rooted in the healthy nature of 
the marriage relation grows in the richest soil that earth or life 
afford. And to that mystery of mysteries, the union of Christ 
with the church, and its soul-pervading, life-creating power, 
comparing marriage, the apostle may well affirm that the high- 
est welfare of the wife is wrapped up in the love of her hus- 
band ; and on the whole is safer there than in any possible self- 
asserting power, or position, or office of her own. 

It may seem to a hasty thinker, too hazardous thus to com- 
mit one’s all to the free care of another. But a deeper thought 
shows the whole progress of the race, from barbarism to the 
highest Christian civilization, a steady development of more 
and more vital and complicated relations of interdependence 
between man and man. The savage hunter roamiag the for- 
est, of all men, trusts least to the faith and goodness of his fel- 
lows. Civilization, and Christianity are mutual trust. Nor 
less really does the husband commit his life to the keeping of 
his wife, than she her’s to him. It is a mutual bond,—a casket 
rich in the treasure of two immortal lives. “They twain shall 
be one flesh.” 

True, marriage often falls short of its high ideal; but not 
more so than the parental, and all other human relations. 
And no more in the former than in the latter does the remedy 
for any short-coming lie in the alteration of the terms of the 
relation, or escape from its natural sweep, but in the improve- 
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ment of character under it. The condemnation of this whole 
movement for the masculinization of woman is written in its 
unmistakable tendency to develop husband and wife into dis- 
tinct, on pretence of equal powers, and to profane the domes- 
tic altar into an arena of business relations,—“ you stand for 
your rights and I stand for mine.” 

Yet in all this the apostle still shows that he remembered 
both sides of the case, and weighed well the significancy of 
what he was saying. ‘ Nevertheless neither is the man with- 
out the woman; neither the woman without the man in the 
Lord. For as the woman is of the man, even so is the man by 
the woman, but all things of God,” that is, all things in due 
order,—each in its own place, without envy or strife. “If the 
whole body were an eye, where were the hearing?” This is 
no slavery, but order, organization; and there is no true lib- 
erty, but liberty in order. The opposite of organization is 
chaos and death. How little sympathy had the writer of 1st 
Cor. 12th, with the defiant individualism of modern character! 

The apostle fortifies himself by citing the law of Moses. “As 
also saith the law,” referring, perhaps, to Num. 30th, where, if 
a wife make a vow unto the Lord, even that solemn obligation 
is declared not binding if her husband disallow it. How 
strange such a statute appears in the light of modern theories! 

The history of the creation is also appealed to, for illustra- 
tion if not for argument. ‘For Adam was first formed, then 
Eve. And Adam was not deceived; but the woman, being 
deceived, was in the transgression.” That is to say, Adam, as 
the head, was formed first, and with a nature fitting his posi- 
tion; and naturally, from both the nature and position of the 
two, Eve, not Adam, was deceived and led in the transgression. 

That the apostle thought the nature of woman adapted to 
her position appears also elsewhere. ‘“ Husbands, dwell with 
them (wives) according to knowledge, giving honor unto the 
wife, as unto the weaker vessel.” Man, then, is the stronger 
nature, fitted to lead, and fight, and govern, and protect the 
finer, choicer, sweeter, and not less precious and truly honora- 
ble nature of the weaker wife. And neither he nor she must 
confuse the system, and destroy its harmony, by confounding 
the two offices, or encroaching either upon the office of the 
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other. It did not seem to the apostle, as it does to many now, 
that woman is not honored because she is not made a man of. 
The whole modern theory is cut up by the roots, by the single 
phrase, “giving honor . . . . as unto the weaker vessel.” 

And finally the apostle appeals to the instinctive sensibili- 
ties of woman’s own nature, as testifying to the propriety of a 
more shadowed career on her part than that of man. “If a 
man have long hair, it is a shame to him (as indicating effemin- 
acy), but if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her, for her 
hair is given her for a covering.” Why covered, if she is to 
look surging multitudes in the face, and ride the storm of pub- 
lie debate likea man? “It is ashame for a woman to speak 
in the church.” Would some one kindly tell us where was 
Paul’s inspiration when he wrote these sentences, if the mod- 
ern theories of womanhood be correct? But inspired or not, 
his philosophy is the same throughout. Here is his picture of 
the true Christian woman. ‘If she have brought up children; 
if she have lodged strangers; if she have washed the saints’ 
feet; if she have relieved the afflicted; if she have diligently 
followed every good work.” Nota word about preaching; or 
the public platform: or any form of activity which all ages 
have assigned generally to men. And is it fair to suppose that 
under the vague phrase, “every good work,” there lie hidden 
lines of conduct so widely different from the preceding, as to 
require, to effectually suggest them, a quite definite expres- 
sion? And so again, “Teach the young women to be sober; 
to love their husbands; to love their children; to be discreet; 
chaste; keepers at home; good; obedient to their own hus- 
bands.” Why did he not say, “ Earnest speakers for Christ?” 
In describing a different class of women, the picture does as- 
sume more “advanced” hues. ‘ Withal, they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house, tattlers also, busy bodies, 
speaking things which they ought not.” It is easy to see the 
sort of character the apostle had in mind ;—a character tired of 
the modest duties of home, and ambitious for a wider sphere 
of action. 

Such are the teachings of the New Testament on the distinct- 
ive nature of man and woman, and their mutual relations as 
involved in the family, and in society. Is there any difficulty 
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now in accounting for the strong expressions of Paul in Ist 
Cor. 14th, and 1 Tim. 2d? Is it possible any longer to 
doubt that he means what he there says? Women are for- 
bidden to speak in the church because God and nature never 
meant them for public characters. 

The texts in question were written, some to the Corinthians, 
some to the Ephesians, some to the Colossians, some to Titus 
and Timothy, to be by them expressed in all their charges, 
and some by Peter in his general epistle to the churches. 
And then the grounds upon which the prohibition is evidently 
placed,—the order of creation, the relation of man and woman 
to the fall, the law of Moses, the theory of marriage, the still 
deeper nature of the sexes, the instinctive modesty of woman 
and the proprieties thereby implied, and the ideal conception 
of Christian womanhood. And yet men are heard to talk 
about the prohibitions of Paul being designed for a peculiar 
state of society in ancient Greece ! 

And when all these considerations have been placed before 
the public, aud remain unanswered, dreams are still enter- 
tained of meeting the tide by remarking on the inadequacy 
of a verbal interpretation of the Scriptures, as if the distin- 
guishing feature of this whole argument were not, that it rests 
on the philosophy of the sexes and of society running as a 
system through the New Testament! We are still treated to 
ostrich-like efforts to reverse the plain meaning of certain 
texts, as if these were not sustained by the system, instead of 
the system by any two or three of these! 

The absurdity of some things of this sort which have lately 
appeared in the New Englander, may be seen without the aid 
of the eminent Greek scholarship which has been appealed to 
above. Thus when it is proposed to completely reverse the 
meaning of a text by assigning rare and forced, if not impos- 
sible senses to some words (@AAa, 1 Cor. xiv, 34), and interpo- 
ating others, without the slightest justification, in a way that 
if carried out, would send a man through the New Testament 
emending and adding to the text at pleasure (pronoun after 
Aaieiv, v. 85); objecting to a construction in one verse (dative 
before the infinitive, v. 35), while accepting it in another 
(v. 84), any trained and balanced mind can see the unsound- 
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ness of the exegesis. And when it is arbitrarily assumed that 
‘not to speak” means only “not to dispute in a disorderly 
way,” although the apostle had just treated that topic, and 
given it nevident close (v. 82, 83), opening upon the silence 
of women with the air of a new topic, and when, had the 
former been still in his mind, there was no reason for dis- 
tinguishing the sexes, as if disorder were no evil in a Christian 
assembly unless produced by women; and when the force of 
the words, “I suffer not a woman to teach,” is sought to be 
broken by assuming something disorderly in their manner, 
which alone the apostle wishes to censure, ignoring the con- 
nected language, “in silence, with all subjection,” as if there 
were no alternative to woman’s wrangling but absolute silence, 
nor any remedy but subjection to men, and this concluded on 
no other ground than a clause in the context enjoining sim- 
plicity in dress! and when, in the face of the apostle’s 
solemn objurgation, after the prohibition, “If any man 
think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him ac- 
knowledge that the things that I write unto you are the 
commandments of the Lord.” we are taken back to the 11th 
chapter to find a phrase, which, when carried on to the 14th 
chapter, and applied to another topic than its own, might 
seem, though hardly justly, to indicate a somewhat yielding 
tone of feeling on the part of the apostle; and when the mere 
omission of the prohibition in one passage (11th chapter) where 
another topic forms the subject, and woman’s speaking is only 
incidentally alluded to but not discussed, is held to neutralize 
the most positive and direct language in another passage where 
the practice in question is the main subject of discussion, be- 
sides that chapter xi, 7, 8, 9, inevitably implies the whole con- 
servative idea of the relation of the sexes, which renders any 
discussion of the propriety of public action on the part of 
women a waste of words; and when we are told that the prom- 
ise, “ Ye shall be my sons and daughters” proves that both 
were to run the same public career; and that the words, 
“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with tongues,” necessitate that women spoke in a public way, 
although the writer himself admits that the language of the 
narrative covers “conversation. with one another in different 
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parts of the assembly, as well as public speech,” besides that 
in the surprise and excitement of that occasion there was some 
disorder, giving rise to the suspicion of drunkenness, which 
sensible Christians would hardly seleet as a feature of the day 
worthy of imitation; and when Anna giving thanks for the 
sight of the infant Jesus in the temple is claimed as an exam- 
ple of public speech ; and when we are asked to consider the 
expounding of the way of the Lord to Apollos by Aquila and 
Priscilla at home as constituting them both public teachers ; 
and that Christ sending by Mary, the first disciple whom he 
met, the news of his resurrection, inducted her into public 
office; and every woman who “ labored in the Lord,” or even 
helped or sympathized with an apostle is of course a public 
laborer, although the same language might have been used, 
without the slightest strain, of the Christian faithfulness of the 
most retiring of our modest mothers; nay, when even the title 
the “ Lamb’s wife,” applied to the church is thought to count 
something against such a mass of testimony as has been ad- 
duced,—when feats of exegesis like these are proposed, it 
would be bold indeed to deny to any sensible man the privi- 
lege of dissent. 

In the whole New Testament there is but a single text,— 
1 Cor. xi, 5: “Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with 
her head uncovered, etc.,” that looks in the other direction. 
This has already been slightly noticed. It may be added that 
the apostle does not here say “in the church,” and may refer 
to more private occasions. He is speaking of another subject ; 
and there is no evidence that the propriety of a woman speak- 
ing in public was in his mind at all, any more than was the 
custom of wine-drinking, when, a little further on, he con- 
demns gluttory and drunkenness at the table of the Lord, or 
the propriety of private brawls in the mind of Moses when he 
forbade a certain mode of interference on the part of a wife, 
Deut. xxv, 11. And this appears the more natural since the 
writer may have had already in mind, awaiting its proper place, 
the prohibition three chapters further on. The changes are 
rung with childish delight, on the various allusions in the New 
Testament to the faith and labor of women in the Lord, as if 
all labor were necessarily public! The daughters of Philip 
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prophesied. But prophesying was not always public discourse ; 
and if it were, women generally, in these days, are perhaps 
not prophets. Who shall assure us that an instance of this 
kind establishes a rule any more than the “having all things 
common,” and the summary punishment of Annanias and his 
wife? What is to be said of the state of mind which can 
cite mere historic allusions of this sort against the positive 
commands upon the other side, supported as they are by 
equally clear ideas respecting the nature of the sexes, running 
through the New Testament? And yet there is no proof that 
in a single instance in the apostolic age, a woman stood forth 
as a public much less as an official preacher of the Gospel. 

We are often reminded of the evidently igh appreciation 
by both Christ and the Apostles, of the faith, and love, and 
self-denial of women. I accept all that can be said on that 
topic. Nothing can be more certain than that Christ and the 
Apostles understood the value of woman. And that renders 
the fact more noticeable that they never placed her in any 
public position; a fact utterly unexplainable except upon the 
theory that they did not regard her as a candidate for any- 
thing of that sort. 

The remark just made respecting the force of historical 
allusions to practices clearly condemned by positive commands 
applies with even greater force to the Old Testament than 
to the New. The ancient civilization was crude, coarse, and 
semi-barbarous. The Hebrew Scriptures are a history of the 
religious growth of a nation’s mind. Polygamy, slavery, and 
a multitude of single acts which would destroy all title to 
Christian character, on the part of the perpetrator now, are 
mentioned without censure, in favor of which an argument 
from that circumstance might just as well be offered as from 
similar grounds in favor of public life for women. No- 
where in the Old Testament is there any approval, in terms 
of any such practice as a rule. There is only practice un- 
condemned; or, to give it the strongest statement, practice 
approved for the time. But if this establishes the Gospel 
rule of morals, how about the conduct of Rebekah and 
Jacob toward Isaac and Esau? and that of David toward 
the innocent sons of Saul and Rispah? and the policy of 
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Mordecai in the matter of Esther and the vacant place in 
the king’s harem? and many similar transactions. Shall 
the practice of a state of society like that be set up against 
the most clear and positive precepts of the New Testa- 
ment? Moreover the strongest passages in favor of the public 
action of women, which are found in the Old Testament, 
utterly break down when looked at closely. No one of them 
is more frequently quoted, for example, than the words of Joel 
—“T will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see visions.” But the 
whole import of this passage is included in the single phrase,— 
the general out-pouring of the Holy Spirit. The other particu- 
lars are merely the drapery, or machinery. As in the phrase, 
“They shall beat their swords into plow shares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks.” What would be thought of an 
exegesis of this passage which should lay stress upon the dis- 
tinction between swords and spears, and base an important rule 
of human conduct, one even to be set up against Gospel pre- 
cepts, upon it! 

One could better have patience with interpretations like these 
did those who propose them adhere to them themselves, any 
longer than to serve the present purpose. But we do not find those 
who wish to make woman a public character attaching impor- 
tance to the distinction between old and young men, or to that 
between dreams and visions, or to the place of these latter in 
the prophecy at all. Why not, if the mention of both “sons” 
and “daughters” is so significant? Besides, was this prophesy- 
ing surely to be public? 

But it is said “God recognized Deborah as a prophetess.” 
True, and he calls Cyrus his ‘‘Shepherd,”—his “ Anointed,” 
and he “recognized” Balaam ; and directed Samuel to anoint 
Saul to be king over Israel, yet either of those persons would 
be a poor example in some respects, for the Christian now. 
Deborah “ recognized” Jael calling her “ blessed above women,” 
for an act which would now consign her name to infamy. We 
shall find the acceptance of all the Old Testament practice that 
appears to have been “recognized” at the time somewhat 
embarrassing. Some one has discovered that the “ publishers” 
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in Ps. Ixviii, 11, were women, and therefore women should 
preach. But that passage is a “Te Deum” on the deliverance 
of Israel at the Red Sea; and the women spoken of are those 
who sang with Miriam the song of triumph. Thus far, no 
farther; it is another example of Hebrew practice. 

The course of the Biblical argument on this subject has not 
been of a character to feed the professional pride of an American 
clergyman. What shall be said, for one more example, of the 
frequent citation,—even by men supposed to be of sound 
mind, of the words, “In Christ there is neither male nor 
female,” as if they bore upon this question! Can it be neces- 
sary to spend words upon such applications of Scripture as 
this? A woman has said, “what I have seen and heard on 
the pro side of the subject, has (with one exception) appeared 
so weak, such special pleading, has shown such ignorance of 
the Scriptures, and such light regard for their authority, that it 
scarcely needed the arguments against woman’s speaking to 
convince me that God did forbid it.” These words are not 
too strong, though charity may allow us to find the cause ina 
too ready yielding to a popular impulse rather than a light 
regard for the authority of revelation. My own views of the 
nature of inspiration are not such as to render me a “strict 
constructionist” in the interpretation and use of the Bible. 
But the nonchalance with which it has been treated in the 
matter before us, is something appalling to minds even more 
“liberal” than mine. Brethren, do you not know, after all, 
that the New Testament theory respecting woman is not the 
same with that of modern reform? How long will scholars 
and intelligent men of the world believe us honest in our 
claims in behalf of the Bible, when they see us treat it in this 
way? | 

Were there any general consent of human reason against 
the New Testament theory upon this subject, that fact would 
furnish an excuse for our conduct, though it would not save 
the honor of revelation. But on the contrary, a majority, it is 
believed, of the best minds, hold the modern movement to be 
as supremely foolish in philosopky as it is rebellious in 
religion. The intellectual fatuity which marks the movement 
on this field is scarcely less astonishing than that shown in the 
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field of exegesis, though assuming, generally, the form of 
persistent ignoring of vital considerations rather than of absurd 
argumentation. 

It will scarcely be denied that organization is the constructive 
law of the universe; that the material and the spiritual world 
are organizations; that all human society, and the family—the 
undoubted natural and Divine unit, and germ of society, are 
organizations ; that male and female, father and mother, brother 
and sister, are parts of a system, each having its own nature, 
place, and office, which it must therefore keep, or be out of 
place, and violate nature. It cannot be denied that nature, and 
God, by making woman the mother, have shown which half of 
the great sphere belongs to her. Science teaches that her 
physical nature is adapted to her own work rather than to that 
of man. The general consent of the race testifies that her 
spiritual constitution exhibits a similar adaptation, and differs 
as much from that of her stronger, coarser brother, as the 
physical. And why should it not be so? Would nature 
be likely to impose the duties of motherhood, through all 
time, without the corresponding faculties? And so of man- 
hood on the other hand. And can anyone pretend that the 
work of exterior life which generally falls to man, is so nearly 
the same with that of the mother as to call for no difference 
of spiritual nature? Why then should father and mother 
seek to exchange or mingle, and so to confuse their duties, 
and thereby thwart their action in both departments? The 
beauty and perfection of the whole system, and of each indi- 
vidual part depend upon each keeping his own place, and 
doing his own duty, and that means letting the duty of others 
alone. 

The obvious specific character of both the male and the 
female organization confirms this view. The exquisite delicacy 
and sensibility of woman point unmistakably to a delicate and 
sheltered career in life. The end, and the adaptation illus- 
trate and prove each other; and both reveal the design of 
nature that woman should be woman, and not man. The 
constitution and temperament of man are different. Can any 
one suppose that he would succeed in the realm that belongs 
to woman, even could he assume the mother’s place? Now 
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these facts of organization are undenied, and undeniable, and 
they lie at the foundation of the whole subject. But who in 
the interest of change, has considered and weighed them fairly ? 
It may perhaps be supposed, that while the organizing purpose 
of nature now described is a reality, the execution of it may 
also be left to her; with an open door, and encouragement 
from society to as many exceptions as may choose to present 
themselves. And this might perhaps be so, were woman’s in- 
stincts left to their own unbiased choice. Natural womanhood 
does not seek to endue itself with the attributes or the func- 
tions of manhood. But in these days nature is not left to her- 
self in this matter. An agitation is raised; a crusade 
preached ; the trumpet of “reform” is blown; religious con- 
science is appealed to, and abused; every unfortunate mas- 
culine weakness in a woman's character is scented out, and 
quickened into activity; and women are flattered, and be- 
guiled, and almost forced upon the public stage. It is any- 
thing but spontaneous womanly nature that has taken the 
direction of woman’s career of late. The effect of an occa- 
sional exception to nature’s organizing rule might not be 
seriously bad. Nature herself seems to contemplate something 
of the sort, indulging, now and then, in a dusus natura,—a 
Joan of Arc, or a Penthesilea cutting off her breast to become 
the better archer. But the general confusion of functions 
which is now sought is a different thing. Confusion of func- 
tion is confusion of thought, of feeling, and of character. Is 
it possible that anything is to be gained for woman or for soci- 
ety, by running athwart nature’s plans, and confounding things 
which she intended to be distinct? Plato dreamed of improv- 
ing upon nature’s plan of entrusting the raising of children to 
parental care and love. Of course he expected other care and 
love to replace that of the parent, and with superior wisdom 
and advantage to the child and to the State. And doubtless 
advantage would thus have accrued in some cases, and some 
threads or elements of it in other cases, and in as many, proba- 
bly, as would be afforded by a similar traversing of nature’s 
assignment of position and duty, respectively, to man and 
woman. But exceptional advantages do not justify a rule. 
Nature understood her work ; and men work most successfully 
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in harmony with, and not in violation of her plans. The 
amount of talent and energy and vitality, which make a good 
husband and a good wife, when properly distributed, will 
make failures of both if the distinction be disregarded. Age 
after age, as civilization advances, and the power of the race 
rises in grander and grander proportions, division of labor be- 
comes more and more the law of all human activity. Itisa 
strange time now to reverse the rule, travel backward and 
confound functions which nature, and all time thus far, have 
made distinct. What if, as might have been in Plato's state, 
in individual instances, the artificial way seem to have an 
advantage over the natural plan. Nature sees further than 
we, and if blacksmiths, painters, and musicians join confusedly 
in each othet’s work, the result on a broad scale will be 
excellence in nothing. And loss to society wil! carry with 
it, in the end, loss even to the individual who thinks he 
gains. Schiller, in his version of the story of Joan of Are, 
brings out the principle in the hesitation, dismay, and paralysis 
which oppress the soul of the maiden, when, at the clirmax of 
her career, she finds the crown that she had won too heavy 
for her strength to bear, sees her mistake in attempting with a 
woman’s soul to run a hero’s race, and passionately exclaims, 


“ High Queen of Heaven! O would that thou 
Had’st ne’er revealed thy self to me! 
Take back,—I dare not claim it now,— 
Take back thy crown, ’tis not for me. 
Why, Holy One, on me impose 
This dread vocation? Could I steel, 
And to each soft emotion close 
This heart, by nature formed to feel? 
Choose not a tender woman’s aid,— 
Not the frail soul of shepherd maid.” 


True, this is the poet’s interpretation of the story. But great 
poets are great seers of natures, and read the secrets of the 
haman soul by the inspiration of genius. Schiller, in this case, 
read aright. And George Eliot bears testimony, all the more 
mighty because unconscious, to the truth, in making Gwendolen, 
while unloving, strong, self-reliant. and masculine, an object of 
disgust ; but when, with broken spirit, and heart touched by 
the magic wand of love, the woman awakes within her, and she 
clings confidingly to a stronger arm for support, she wins the 
sympathy and respect of every reader. 
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It would be interesting to learn whether the friends of so- 


called “reform” have formed any consistent theory of the re- 
formed distribution of labor which their notions involve. They 
propose that woman shall take upon her shoulders perhaps a 
quarter or a third of the work of man; and that the very por- 
tion of his work most taxing and wearing on brain and nerve, 
and self-relying resolution and force. In fact the argument 
might go further. For if woman is to share the most showy, 
proud, and popular portion of man’s work, why not also 
that which is most disagreeable, slavish and degrading? If 
she is to go with him upon the platform, into the pulpit, 
and to Congress, she should, and eventually she will go 
with him also into the ditch, the forge, and the wood-yard, 
the fore-castle, and the battle-field. And this is anvther 
point on which we should like to be enlightened as to the 
expectations of our friends—the reformers. What is their 
programme? Do they expect woman to share the coarsest, 
hardest, most repulsive and slavish of man’s labors, or only his 
privileges, and his honors without his burdens? This is a 
very important question, which ought to be answered before 
we go much farther. It most assuredly will have to be 
answered, in the end, and in a way consistent with justice. It 
need not be imagined that man, with his superior strength and 
nerve, and power to fight, when the old chivalrous regard for 
woman as a creature of beauty, and weakness, and dependence, 
and love, shall have been choked by her assumption of the 
helmet, and the baton, the horny fist, the iron nerve, and the 
war-club will yield to her the prizes without the blanks of the 
new apportionment. If woman aspires to manhood, she must 
eventually accept its burdens with its joys. And then the 
question “Is she equal to all this?” will compel an answer. 
But taking the claim of the reformers as it now stands, they 
demand for woman a share in certain of the privileges, the 
honors, and the duties of men. How then is the new distri- 
bution to be arranged? It is thought by many that the bur- 
dens of American women are about as heavy as they can bear, 
as it is. Is it desirable that a portion of the burden which 
nature and all ages have laid upon men, should be taken from 
them, and laid upon the shoulders of women? Are men thus 
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to be relieved at the expense of women? Or is an exchange 
expected? Shall men assume, in turn, a portion of the burdens 
of women? Ifso, which? and where shall they begin? How 
early in the care of children for example, shall the hand of man 
replace that of woman? Or in the “keeping of the house,” at 
what point shall that be separated from the care of children, or 
what portion of it shall be thrown upon the husband, while the 
wife goes to the court-room, the pulpit, or the stump? These, 
too, are questions, which, however ignored now, lie embedded in 
the very substance of the subject, and must be met, and 
answered by and by. ' 

Nay, can the ideal character of man and woman thus be 
mixed up and confused without detriment to each, and there- 
fore to the society which together they compose? Why were 
they made so different, if, after all, there was no reason or 
necessity for the distinction? Nature seems to have thought 
there was reason for it. Are the two characters so similar that 
the same person may possess them both? Can a single per- 
son be perfect man and perfect woman too? In the answer to 
this question lies the solution of the whole problem. There 
are few, I am sure, who will answer it in the affirmative; yet 
there is a source of error, at this point, that should be 
pointed out. The graceful, lithe, and charming form of 
woman may ornament the equestrian ring, or even the 
poetic hay field. But how long will the fairy form retain 
its grace, the cheek its bloom, the hand its soft and magic 
touch and the movement its aerial charm, if woman take 
her place beside man in every field of coarse rough toil? 
So in the realm of character. When woman, clothed with the 
sanctity of ages of modesty, appears on a sudden in the court 
room, on the platform, or the stump, or on crusade at the 
filthy bar, she strikes the beholder with pleasure, and tender- 
ness, and something of awe, and exerts an influence for the 
time, exceeding perhaps all that man could do. Thoughtless 
philanthropists cry out: “ Behold! a new power appears to 
battle for the right. The world will now be converted to 
God.” Alas, the white robes of the succouring angel will 
soon grow dim, if put to such use. A woman might buffet 
her way through a riotous crowd of half drunken men, and 
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triumph, apparently, over them on their own ground. But 
how many times could she do it? How long would the magic 
power of her womanhood prove effective? The Lady Godiva 
might ride through Coventry in safety once “clothed on with 
chastity.” But let the experiment become a practice! The 
success of woman in doing man’s work, without injury to 
womanhood, and thus finally to her own security and influence 
is not to be inferred from the first few experiments. Deterio- 
rations of spiritual character, like those of bodily health in 
some miasmatic clime, are usually slowly wrought. He who 
takes only a hasty view overlooks the inward process that is 
going on. Let any one compare the ineffable odor of character 
belonging to some of our most public women to-day, with 
that which distinguished them ten years ago, and he will not 
be surprised at the remark of another: “You can see in 
the case of a truly modest woman, who begins to appear in 
public a gradual stiffening of nerve, and emboldening of eye, 
and thickening of skin which mark the eclipse of whatever is 
distinctively characteristic in woman.” 

No, one cannot play the role of man and woman both with 
success. “For either he will love the one and hate the other, 
or else he will hold to the one and despise the other.” The 
family, again and again, is an organization, and it is, in this 
respect, the germ, and embodies the love of all human society. 
Man and woman are not identities, but supplements of each 
other. And this relation they fill, by virtue of their dif- 
ferences, not by the extinguishing of them. A _ beautiful 
illustration of the true philosophy is furnished by harmony in 
music. The higher and lower notes are not the same; they 
are different. Nay, the qualities of the base and treble 
voices, in other respects than pitch, are different. And these 
differences there must be no thought in the use of them, of 
disregarding, much less attempting to abate. The perfection 
of the harmony requires them all, each in its proper place, 
one, in some sense, less prominent, or sometimes leading than 
another; but all in reality equally necessary, equally honored. 
“For if all were one member where were the body.” If all 
were the treble, or the base, where were the music? It is 
amazing that the richness, aud ‘beauty, and power of the 
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harmony produced by the different characters of man and 
woman in human society should not be perceived, or else that 
men should dream that the harmony can be preserved while 
we destroy the differences of character from which it springs ; 
or that the distinctive character itself may be kept while 
feeding it with other than its proper food, and employing it 
on other than its proper work! If you value the harmony, you 
must guard the integrity of the qualities from which it springs.” 

The poet, and the great creator of imaginative fiction, are 
supposed to see as clearly as any one, where lies the real 
charm, and therefore power of womanhood. With one accord, 
from age to age, they place it in the distinctively feminine, not 
masculine characteristics. Desdemona, Miranda, Juliet, and 
all the female characters in whom Shakspere evidently took 
most delight were women, true women, who would have felt 
as much out of place and as uncomfortable in meddling with 
any part of man’s distinctive work as they would in a suit of 
knightly armor. It is true, women are often introduced with 
more or less of the masculine in their composition, and yet on 
the whole are lovely and admirable. But a close observation 
will always show either that they were regarded as exceptional, 
and unnatural cases, studies and curiosities in human character, 
like hands with six fingers in the museum of the surgeon; or 
that the masculine elements were designed as faults, to bear 
fruit in the fifth act as such, or as foils to bring out by con- 
trast with greater brilliancy the finer hues which they partially 
shadow. Creators of fiction present startling forms and colors, 
for the sake of effect; no one of them, perhaps, has ever drawn 
an unwomanly woman as thereby winning woman’s true 
crown. The instinct of the creative imagination feels that 
woman’s true heaven on earth is love; and that to be loved, 
she must be woman, with woman’s delicacy, tenderness, cling- 
ing trust, and even weakness, and not least, with woman’s 
modesty shrinking from the public gaze. 

“ And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine.” 

Why is it that in the ceaseless song of love, in the poetry 
and fiction of all ages, the sweet refrain suggested by the 
words “little” and “lightly” in this line sounds like the note 
of some enchanted and enchanting harp? Why “little” and 
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“lightly?” Why not strong, and firm and manly? Why, 
but that it is nature's voice, echoing the truth as it lies 
in the core of every human soul. Love, between man and 
woman, is normally the sweet harmony that unites the 
strong and the weak, the bold and the timid, the rough 
and the beautiful, the inflexible and the gentle; loving protec- 
tion and loving trust. This is love, and nothing else is love, 
in its true ideal, between man and woman. And whatever 
tends to emasculate man, or to masculinize woman, acts upon 
love like choke-damp upon the human lungs. And the 
moment the wife steps forward into the field of manly work 
she both emasculates her husband and masculinizes herself. 
And thus in the traditional sense of the English race, nay of 
civilized men, the husband of the wife who rules the family, 
stands only second in disgrace to him who owns a dishonored 
bed. And this again is the voice of nature, echoing the ever- 
lasting truth, concerning the relations of sex and the family. 
Love, like other relations, depends for its validity upon the 
integrity of the objects which are to stand related. Genuine 
love cannot exist without the genuine man and the genuine 
woman. ‘T'wo persons, merely, are not sufficient ; one must be 
man, and the other woman, and that through and through, and 
not merely persons clad in the respective robes of these. But 
no woman can play a man’s part in life, and remain a true 
woman. No person can practice public speech, for example, 
without acquiring, if not possessing at first, self-confidence, 
boldness, firmness of nerve, an eye that will not quail, a cheek 
that knows not how to blush, everything in fact that is manly, 
with the corresponding loss of everything that is distinctively 
womanly. Let this be the type of character cultivated by 
women, and what becomes of that only true nectar of the gods 
on earth, love between man and woman? 

The question must be answered, though with reluctance. 

The spiritual element in love,—that which distinguishes it 
from the mutual attraction of brutes, depends on the spiritual 
differences of the sexes. Reduce the two to a character of the 
same type, and there might be friendship as between man and 
man, but not the love of man for woman. Everything that 
goes to assimilate the character of woman to, that of man, 
tends in this direction. Were such processes to go on to com- 
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pletion, there would remain in love only the animal element. 
Men and women would still come together because they are 
animals as well as spiritual beings; but they would unite as 
animals only. That is to say, love, and the family that springs 
from it would sink below their level in barbarism, for there is 
no barbarism but where the spiritual distinction of the sexes is 
wholly blotted out. Such a result would be much more impi- 
ous and fatal to all high and pure society than the free-love 
doctrine which excites so just a horror in every pure mind. 
Free love might retain some slight element of spiritual eleva- 
tion and sweetness; animal attraction none. It may seem 
harsh to say that to this result the whole course of this “re- 
form” is tending; yet this is the simple truth, as not a few of 
our best minds clearly see. The old lofty, ineffable type of 
love is fading, just in proportion as the new ideas come in. 
I know keen, observing ladies who believe that no married 
man or woman goes into this movement, who knows by experi- 
ence at home what true connubial love is. The lips that have 
missed the sweetest draught from life’s cup are most likely to 
thirst for some unknown good elsewhere. 

It is surprising that certain sources of popular error, which 
all thinking men know to exist in our society and institutions, 
have not been recognized more generally as the sources from 
which this movement for the abolition of the old womanhood 
springs. Nothing is plainer than that the history and experi- 
ence of our race in this country, and the conditions under which 
it has lived, and thought, and felt, and grown in character, and 
reared its children for two hundred years have been suck as in- 
evitably to form acertain type of character, with many virtues, 
and some unmistakable faults. The direction in which the 
virtues and the vices will respectively lie it would seem impos- 
sible to mistake. Among the former will be energy, enterprise, 
hopefulness for the future, courage, self-confidence, justice 
between man and man, readiness to awake from error and to 
cast off prejudice, to acknowledge equal rights, to live for the 
benefit of our fellow-men, etc. Our vices are for the most part 
the correlatives, or extremes of our virtues. Too little respect 
for the past, too little regard for any authority, too much self- 
confidence, pride, ambition, utter disbelief that there is any 
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human good to which we personaily may not aspire, envy at 
the sight of good that we do not ourselves possess, utter ignor- 
ance of the depth of the vast system of human society, utter 
disregard therefore of the danger of laying hasty hands upon 
the most sacred parts of it, outward thrust and drive regarded 
as constituting nearly the whole of character and of value, little 
sense of organization, everything swallowed up in individualism, 
these are among the faults to which, by universal admission, 
the American character of to-day inclines. Why cannot men 
see that these are precisely the springs which give to the 
modern woman movement its motion? 

“ Fair-play,” for example, cries one, ‘‘ woman shall have fair- 
play.” Fair-play! Where, then, is organization? Is society 
only a congeries of identities? Shall the infantry soldier insist 
on mounting a horse ; and the artillery-man upon carrying a 
musket; and the organist upon preaching half the sermons; 
and the preacher upon playing the organ; and the woman 
upon going to Congress; and the man upon nursing the baby; 
and the maiden upon singing base; and the young man upon 
learning to crochet? Is this fair-play? It may be said that 
fair-play for woman is the liberty to do those things which she 
finds she can do. But this is granted. No one asks a law to 
prohibit these things; the question is what shall be advised, 
encouraged, and thought to be the true mission of woman in 
human society. ‘Woman has liberty to loaf among rowdies in 
bar-rooms and saloons, but sensible people do not advise, or 
invite it. 

But cries another, “ Christianity is shorn of half its strength 
by the silence of woman in public.” That is, noise, talk, out- 
ward thrust and drive constitute the real force that is to move 
the world, and bow the hearts of men to God. This is a char- 
acteristic American idea; but more and more, in politics, in 
business, in education, and in religion we are beginning to see 
that we have carried it considerably further than the sound- 
est and healthiest state of mind requires. What the world 
needs most to bring it to Christ, is not so much more talk, as 
better character and better life. More and more pure and 
exalted Christian homes, rather than more wives and mothers 
to leave their homes, and go out te preach. Little was gained 
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toward the real establishment of the kingdom of Christ on 
earth by the sweeping of the barbarians who overthrew the 
Roman Empire into the Church, they formed the soil in which 
sprang up Popery, and the Christianity of the Dark Ages. 
What we want now is a kind of Christianity, to which, when a 
man is converted, he will be better, more to be trusted in 
political, social, and business life. But female character, 
through mother and sister, and wife, lies at the heart and lungs 
of all character; and we shall make a very poor exchange if 
we coarsen, and brutalize, and degrade the character of woman, 
as we surely shall if we masculinize it for the sake of adding to 
the number of preachers. 

Women, and men for them, sometimes rebel against the 
seeming of constraint as put upon them by men. A lady once 
said, “I don’t wish to do thus and so; but I don’t wish to be 
forbidden.” This, too, is the extreme democratic spirit of the 
age. No one assumes to forbid anything in this matter, save 
on the authority of trust. What would be said of a student 
who should rebel against the authority of his teacher, because 
the latter insisted that the rules of algebra and geometry must 
be obeyed? Truth is true, and right is right, and the business 
of every rational being is, first to offer his own loyal submis- 
sion to truth and right, and then, as far as propriety admits, 
seek to persuade his neighbor to do the same. Now a large 
number of us,—men,—are officially set apart to the business 
of public instruction; the solemn commission of Christ is in 
our hands, and the awful vow to exercise it we have taken 
upon our souls. And shall we be silent when we see women 
misled, and seduced into practices which will stain their own 
bright robes, and mar the beauty and excellence of human 
society? This is no question of dictation, or authority, or 
liberty, at all. It is a question of what constitutes true female 
character; and who is the true friend of woman, the man who 
flatters her to her ruin, or he who warns to save? Be assured, 
Christian sisters, the woman has already one foot on the slip- 
pery path who begins to talk about asserting her liberty to do, 
if she please, the thing that is foolish and wrong. Eve asserted 
her liberty, and under precisely the same temptation that 
assails her daughters now,—the ambition to exalt herself, that 
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is, “ye shall be as gods,” and earth and Eve’s own children 
have groaned in consequence for six thousand years. Have 
our reformers realized how exactly they are playing over again 
tke part of the Serpent and his victim in Eden? “Ye shall 
be as gods, to know good and evil.” That is the temptation 
now, “ye shall be emancipated,” and obtain your “rights,” 
and rise in the scale of being, and act for yourselves as men in 
the affairs of the world, and “know good and evil.” Woman 
certainly will know a good deal of evil that she does not now, 
when she becomes at home on platform, and stump, and in 
court room, and jury box, with what effect on her womanhood, 
imagination may conceive. 

The whole movement for the masculinization of woman 
bears the marks, to a remarkable degree, of a hasty, ill-con- 
sidered, popular tide of feeling and practice rather than 
thought, prompted by immediate apparent advantage, and the 
gush of pleasing sentiment. In seasons of religious revival, or 
when distinctive revival hopes rule the hour, Christians come 
under the sway of feeling to an unusual degree, and that so 
associated with the thought, and perhaps the fact of the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, that they scarcely dare to hold the reins. 
To yield to feeling is sweet. Error, and even sin, often comes 
in, introduced by that which is innocent and fair. But in the 
shadow of Flatterwell, to assail poor Parley, lurked an hundred 
robbers. 

The eagerness of some men to call out the “fairy forms,” 
and “sweet voices” of the “sisters” upon the religious stage, 
has been called, it is said, on the highest progressive authority, 
an “aberration of amativeness.” Ido not discuss the propriety 
of the term. But it is possible that if the psychology of the 
whole movement could be explored, there would appear more 
to move to pity than is sometimes supposed. 

A late writer occupies twelve solid pages in drawing out the 
single idea that woman, having been held in early and _bar- 
barous times substantially as a slave, had gained a slowly 
expanding liberty, under the influence of Christianity and 
advancing civilization, until the present hour. Ergo, she must 
throw off restraint more and more. Were the ground that has 
been entrenched on the conservative side, to be traversed by 
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our opponents with the same freedom and license of motion 
displayed in the case now mentioned, a small library would’ 
be composed of the books that should be written. But the 
answer may be more brief. The progress of Christian 
society in the past in a given direction does not prove that 
further progress in the same direction is required, since it is 
possible that we have already reached, possibly passed, on that 
line, the golden mean of true wisdom. Thus in the relation of 
children to parents, in that of crime to the administration of 
justice, in that of subjects to government, and in that of free 
thinking to intellectual authority, there has been a similar 
progress, throughout Christendom, and in the same direction. 
Yet most men would agree that with large numbers of the 
human race at least, the progress in these cases has gone quite 
far enough, sometimes too far. So I think it is with the 
freedom of woman. And inasmuch as the writer in question 
left that point unguarded, his twelve pages were not of material 
value. 

In conclusion, let me ask two or three questions of my 
brethren of progressive sympathies, which I would fain hope 
might be considered somewhat thoughtfully. 

(1) Do you believe that mere virtue, without the fine, 
choice delicacy and modesty that makes woman, to the appre- 
hension of every true man, sacred, is sufficient for the highest 
charm. and influence, of the female character ? 

(2) If not, do you believe that a woman can play the part of 
aman in public, through her lifetime, and retain those finer 
characteristics above named ? 

(3) And do you believe that a woman can be taught and 
induced to sacrifice those attributes habitually, on the religious 
stage, for Christ, and at the same time retain them in other than 
religious fields of thought and action? 

(4) Do you think that religion ought on any pretense of 
apparent present usefulness, to coarsen, and degrade, and 
deface the finest, and most exquisitely beautiful, and capti- 
vating attributes of female character? 

(5) Do you believe that souls will be saved, in the end, by 
such a course ? 
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Articte VIIL—THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


THE term “ Eastern” as applied to a portion of the Christian 
Church, is, primarily, neither geographical nor characteristic, 
but historical. Its use dates back to the division of the Roman 
Empire, when it was applied to those churches that existed 
within the borders of the eastern portion of that empire, and 
which continued to exist even after its downfall. The Eastern 
Church then includes those churches that are the lineal descend- 
ants of the churches of the Eastern Roman Empire, together 
with those that have become connected with them. 

If this distinction be kept in mind, much of the vagueness 
that has gathered around the term will be dispelled. That it 
is not geographical will be readily seen, for two of its largest 
divisions, Russia and Abyssinia, can hardly be said to belong 
to the “Kast.” Neither is it characteristic of certain peculiar 
qualities, as synonymous with Oriental, for in modern use 
Oriental has come to mean Asiatic, and calls to mind Persian, 
Arabic, Turkish, anything but Russian or Slavic. So, too, to 
call it the Greek Church, as is often done, is incorrect, for the 
Greeks anathematize the Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites, 
&c., and no statement of the Eastern Church would be com- 
plete that should not include them. 

To give as clear an idea as possible of this great section of 
the Christian Church, in its extent, and its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, is the object of this paper. 

I. Its extent: 

1. Ancient; 2. Modern. 

1. Ancient; a. Within the limits of the Roman Empire; 0. 
Outside of those limits. i 

a. Within the limits of the Roman Empire.—The only defi- 
nite boundary of the Eastern Empire was that which separated 
it from the Western, and extended from the junction of the 
Save with the Danube, directly south to Barca on the north 
coast of Africa. On the north, the Danube and Black Sea 
formed a natural boundary which, however, was overstepped 
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at times, if not by actual rule, yet by influence, so that the 
barbaric tribes along their shores acknowledged the general 
sovereignty of the Roman emperors. On the east the boundary 
varied very greatly at different times. At the division of the 
empire, it extended in a devious line, from the southeast 
extremity of the Black Sea, skirting Lake Van, to the Gulf of 
Akaba. Beyond this, however, the provinces of Armenia 
Major, including Georgia, Assyria beyond Arbela, and Meso- 
potamia to the Persian Gulf, acknowledged at different times 
the Roman rule, and may for the present purpose be fairly 
included within the bounds of the empire. On the south the 
great deserts of Arabia and Africa formed another natural 
boundary, interrupted only by the valley of the Nile, where 
Roman power was recognized as far as Berenice and the lesser 
Cataracts. It will thus be seen that the Eastern Roman 
Empire covered almost exactly the territory at present under 
the sway of the Turkish Sultans, including Greece and excluding 
Arabia. This territory was divided politically into six dioceses, 
Dacia (Eastern Illyricum), Thrace, Pontus, Asia, the Orient, 
and Egypt. Dacia and Thrace divided the European portion. 
Dacia, including Greece and the part immediately north, as far 
as the Danube, and Thrace the remainder, to the Bosphorus. 
Pontus embraced the upper part of the Asiatic portion north 
of a line drawn from Cyzicus on the Marmora to the Eupbrates, 
north of Edessa (Oorfa). Asia took in southwest Asia Minor, 
west of Cilicia and Isauria. The Orient covered Syria,— 
including Palestine,—and Mesopotamia. 

To Egypt were left the African provinces. These political 
divisions were strictly followed in the organization of the 
Church, and each diocese was under the ecclesiastical rule of 
an exarch or archbishop, who had under him the metropolitans 
of the various subdivisions. Five of these exarchs became 
Patriarchs, and divided among themselves the various dioceses, 

The Patriarch of Constantinople claimed Dacia, Thrace, and 
Pontus. To the Patriarch of Ephesus was given Asia. The 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem divided the Diocese of 
the Orient, and the Patriarch of Alexandria had Egypt for his 
portion. Subsequently the Diocese of Asia was transferred to 
or amalgamated by Constantinople, and the Patriarch of 
Ephesus ceased to be more than a metropolitan. 
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Of these four Patriarchates, that of Constantinople with its 
four Dioceses of Pontus, Asia, Thrace, and Dacia, was the 
most important, not simply from its extent, but from the char- 
acter and influence of its ecclesiastics. 

The exarch of Pontus resided at Cesarea in Cappadocia, and 
had under him thirteen metropolitans and one hundred and 
eight bishops. Among the metropolitans were those of Sebaste 
(Sivas), Ancyra (Angora), Amasia, Nicomidia, and Nicea: 
among the bishops, those of Nyssa, Nazianzum, Trapezus 
(Trebizond), Chalcedon, and Brusa. Under the exarch of 
Asia, resident at Ephesus, were twelve metropolitans and three 
hundred and fifty-one bishops. Among the metropolitans 
were those of Laodicea, Sardis, Rhodes, Perga in Pamphylia, 
Antioch in Pisidia, and Iconium; among the bishops, those of 
Pergamus, Smyrna, Ilium, Troas, Colossae, Dorrylaeum, Phila- 
delphia, Thyatira, Halicanassus, and the various islands of the 
Cyclades. 

Under the Exarch of Thrace, resident at Heraclea, were five 
metropolitans and eighty-two bishops. Of these, few were of 
any especial note except the Exarch himself, who maintained 
the high though merely honorary title of First, of the Most 
Illustrious, and Exarch of all Thrace and Macedonia, and who 
held the privilege of consecrating the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, which privilege he still keeps, the Metropolitan of 
Cesarea being next in position to him. 

Connected with this diocese, were the sees of Scythia and 
the barbaric tribes, which acknowledged Roman supremacy. 
There was a metropolitan residing at Tomi in Little Scythia, 
the province included between the Black Sea and the Danube, 
where it flows to the north, and five bishops in the Crimea, 
though it seems impossible to locate them exactly. 

In the Diocese of Dacia (Eastern Illyricum), under the 
Exarch of Thessalonica, there were eight metropolitans and 
one hundred and sixty-nine bishops. Among the metropolitans 
were those of Larissa, Corinth, Dyrrhachium, and Sardica ; 
among the bishops, those of Cenchrea, Athens, Argos, Lace- 
daemon, Marathon, Thebes, and Ithaca. Total number of 
metropolitans in the Patriarchate of Constantinople, thirty- 
eight, of bishops, seven hundred and ten. 
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The Patriarchate of Antioch covering the Diocese of the 
Orient, with the exception of Jerusalem and a few sees imme- 
diately in its vicinity. 

The Bishop of Antioch, who was both Exarch and Patriarch, 
had under him twelve metropolitans and one hundred and 
seventy-six bishops. Among the metropolitans were those of 
Tyre, Damascus, Tarsus, Edessa, Amida (Diarbekir), Seleucia, 
and Salamis; among the bishops, those of Sidon, Palmyra, 
Charran, Mopsuestia, and Samosata. 

In the middle of the sixth century, in consequence of the 
Monophysite controversies, there was formed in Syria and 
Mesopotamia a Monophysite Church, since called Jacobite, 
which had its Patriarchal seat at Antioch, though the Primate 
did not permanently reside there. They included twenty 
metropolitans and one hundred and three bishops, whose sees 
covered about the same ground as those of the orthodox 
Patriarchate. 

In the seventh century, in consequence of the Monothelite con- 
troversy, a Maronite Church was formed among the Christians 
of Mt. Lebanon. It was not a large body, and in the twelfth 
century was drawn into communion with the Church of Rome. 
There seems to be no record of bishopricks. 

The Patriarchate of Jerusalem. This included the three 
metropolitans of Cesarea, Scythopolis (Bethshan), and Petra, 
with thirty-six bishops, among whom were those of Ascalon, 
Gaza, Hebron, Nazareth, and Gadara. 

The Patriarchate of Alexandria. In this Patriarchate the 
political divisions were not followed in the establishment of 
episcopal sees, and there were no metropolitans. One hundred 
and four bishops are enumerated, among them those of Arsinoe, 
Damietta, Memphis, Pelusium, Ptolemais, and Syene. 

b. The Eastern Church outside of the limits of the Eastern 
Empire. The churches outside of the empire were all con- 
nected, at least in their origin with some one of the Patriarchates 
within the Empire, and are more readily understood in that 
connection. 

Churches in connection with the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. The Russian, Georgian, and Armenian; the first two 
orthodox, i.e, in communion with the Church of Constanti- 
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nople; the third schismatic. Of these, the last, the Armenian 
Church, was the first to be founded, dating back to the year 
802, when the first bishop was consecrated (there were converts 
as early as 250), and was the first to embrace the whole nation 
among which it was started. The successors of St. Gregory 
reigned at Etchmiadzine, receiving ordinations from the Exarch 
of Pontus, until the conquest of the Persian Sassanidae, when 
all intercourse with Cesarea was forbidden. In consequence of 
this persecution no Armenian prelates were present at the 
Council of Chalcedon, and as the Church received all its infor- 
mation of that Council through the Jacobites of Mesopotamia, 
it withdrew from the orthodox church. Some considerable 
disturbance at that time resulted in the establishment of four 
rival patriarchates, but these were afterward all subordinated 
to the Patriarch Catholicos of Etchmiadzine. The Church was 
a large and important one, but there seems to be no definite 
statement of its ancient extent or numbers. That extent must 
have been great, as one of the four rival patriarchs established 
himself at Sis in Cilicia; and a hint of the number of their 
clergy would be gained from the number of these rivals. 

Next in age to the Armenian Church is the Georgian, which 
has since been absorbed into the Russian. It was established 
on a firm basis in the fifth century, and acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Constantinople Patriarch, though it was 
founded —as was also the Armenian Church—by missionaries 
from the Patriarchate of Antioch. In the ninth century, its eccle- 
siastical body included the Patriarch Catholicos of Mtskétha 
and all Georgia, with eighteen bishops;-and the Catholicos of 
Abkhasia with sixteen bishops. 

The Russian Church can only claim a mention in the account 
of the ancient Eastern Church. As early as 891 there was a 
nominal metropolitan subordinate te the See of Constantinople, 
but it was not till the conversion of Prince Vladimir in 992 
that the nation became Christian. A metropolitan was estab- 
lished at Kieff, and presumably bishops were appointed in all 
parts of the empire, as fast as might be, but there seems to be 
no record of their number until much later. Connected with 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria, and acknowledging its Primate 
as their superior, were the Churches of Abyssinia and Nubia. 
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The “Catholic, Metran, or Metropolitan of Abyssinia, Axum 
or Ethiopia” (for by all these names he was known), had seven 
bishops under him; and the Metropolitan of Nubia had three 
or four. 

By far the most interesting of the sections of the Eastern 
Church, beyond the bounds of the Roman Empire, is the 
Catholicate of Chaldea, which may be considered an offshoot 
from the Patriarchate of Antioch. Its Primate resided at dif- 
ferent times at Magna Seleucia, Babylon, Bagdad, and Mosul, 
and the extent of his ecclesiastical sway can hardly be better 
denoted than by quoting from Neale the entire list of his 
provinces, each province being under a Metropolitan. 

Jundishapoor (Khuzistan in Persia) Nisibis; Maisan or 
Bassora; Mosul or Adiabene; Beth-Garma in Assyria; 
Halachah or Zohab (the border land of Persia and Media) ; 
Persia (from Van to Hormuz); Meru (in Khorassan); Herab; 
Arabia; China (probably the more southern portions) ; 
India (including the Christians of St. Thomas?); Armenia; 
Syria; Bardaa (the province of Azerbigan in Persia); Raia 
(the Rhages of Tobit, now Rai, near Tehran) and Tabrestan 
(Ghilan and Mazanderan; Dailam (on the southern banks of 
the Caspian); Samarcand; Cashgar and Turkestan (Independent 
Tartary); Balkh; Seistan; Hamadan (Media); Chanbalek 
(Pekin); Tanguth, Chasemgara, and Nuacheta (in Tartary). 

There were thus twenty-five metropolitans, and how many 
bishops it is impossible to say, but it is easy to see how the 
statement that has been made that the Nestorians and Jacobites 
surpassed in numbers the Greeks and Latins, may be correct, 
and certainly of these two the Nestorians or Chaldeans were 
the most numerous. 

2. Modern Extent of the Hastern Church.—In the amount of ter- 
ritory covered there is not much difference between the extent 
of the modern and of the ancient Eastern Church. What was 
lost in Central and Eastern Asia has been compensated by the 
spread of the Russian Empire through Siberia even into 
America, so that we find a Bishop of the Western Continent in 
direct connection with the successors of the Byzantine Patri- 
archs. The geographical boundaries thus include the empires 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia, Greece, Abyssinia, and a small 
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section of the western coast of India, together with a few 
bishopricks within the limits of Austria. 

With regard to the contents, however, of this vast territory a 
great change has in many parts taken place. A large number 
of once flourishing metropolitan sees have become extinct, 
and others are merely nominal. While on the other hand there 
have been comparatively few new ones established. So, too, a 
change has taken place with regard to the relations of different 
churches to each other. There has been disintegration rather 
than centralization, and the different parts have drawn asunder 
rather than together. These considerations will make a differ- 
ent division better adapted to give an idea of the present ex- 
tent of this great section of the Eastern Church, and we will 
notice first those churches that are the historical descendants of 
the orthodox ancient church, and secondly the schismatical or 
heretical sects. 

1. The Orthodua Greek Church.—After the fall of the empire 
the patriarch of Constantinople remained the sole representa- 
tive of Eastern orthodox Christianity, who still possessed any 
real power, and was so recognized by the Turks. As such he 
was treated with great consideration, yet he was after all subor- 
dinate to the Sultan, and any appointments he might make 
must first receive the Sultan’s approval. This was especially 
ga!ling to the Russian Church, whose Primate received ordina- 
tion at the hands of the Constantinople Patriarch. Accord- 
ingly about a century after the fall of Constantinople its 
Patriarch raised the Metropolitan of Russia to the Patriarchal 
dignity and thus made the Russian Church independent. The 
example of Russia was followed by Greece as soon as she 
achieved her independence of Moslem rule, and a distinctive 
Greek Church of Greece was formed. Aside from these, 
various sees are really independent, as Cyprus, Servia, Bulgaria, 
&c., but for the present purpose they may be classed with 
Constantinople. The modern orthodox Greek Church there- 
fore is naturally divided into three parts). The Greek Church 
in Turkey, in Greece, and in Russia. 

a. The Greek Church in Turkey.—This is under the nominal 
supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and includes as 
independent sees, the Patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, 
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Jerusalem and Alexandria, the Archbishopricks of Cyprus, 
Servia, Mt. Sinai, and Montenegro, and the Exarchate of Bul- 
garia. Though so wide in geographical extent, covering nearly 
the same ground as the Eastern Empire, tae number of sees in 
actual existence has diminished very greatly. 

In the diocese of Pontus, instead of thirteen Metropolitans 
and one hundred and eight Bishops, there are eleven Metropoli- 
tans and no suffragans, and the Metropolitan of Cesarea, still the 
Primate, has his residence at Constantinople. 

In the diocese of Ephesus, instead of twelve Metropolitans 
and three hundred and fifty-one Bishops, there are twenty-one 
Metropolitans, the only suffragans being three, immediately 
under the Primate of Ephesus, who resides at Constantinople, 
as does also the Metropolitan of Koniah (Iconium.) In Euro- 
pean Turkey, covering the dioceses of Thrace and Dacia, with 
the exception of Greece, instead of thirteen Metropolitans and 
two hundred and fifty-one Bishops, there are thirty-eight Metro- 
politans and fifty-four suffragans. ‘his includes the churches 
of Austria and those under the Exarch of Bulgaria, of which 
special mention should be made. 

The Eastern Church has three strongholds in Austria; in 
Hungary, where the Wallacks, under the supremacy of the 
Archbishop of Carlowitz, are to a man orthodox Greeks ; in 
the province of Levoff, wrested by Austria from Russia in 
1772; in Dalmatia, which as a province never belonged prop- 
erly to the Eastern Church, though a large number of Greeks, 
about 80,000, are resident in it. In all there are estimated to 
be about 2,800,000 orthodox Greeks in the Austrian domin- 
ions; these are in connection with the Metropolitan of Bel- 
grade. 

After Greece had freed herself from subjection to the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and had established her own national 
church, the Bulgarians, who were gradually rising as a nation, 
desired to effect the same freedom. They were assisted in this 
by the influence of the Russian government, which hoped thus 
to bind them to herself and to secure their assistance in any de- 
signs she might have upon the Ottoman Empire. There was a 
long struggle, but at last the separation was effected, and a dis- 
tinct Bulgarian Church was recognized by the Sublime Porte, 
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whose representative was the Exarch of Bulgaria, resident at 
Constantinople. 

The Patriarch of Alexandria, with three titular Bishops (un- 
known in their own dioceses) are the sole modern representa- 
tives of the orthodox Greek Church in Egypt, where, formerly, 
besides the Primate, there were one hundred and four suffragans, 
The Patriarch of Antioch, resident at Damascus instead of 
Antioch, has under him twelve Metropolitans, who have no 
suffragans, as successors to the one hundred and twenty-six 
Bishops of the ancient church. 

In the Patriarchate of Jerusalem there are now six metropol- 
itans and seven suffragans against thirteen metropolitans and 
thirty-nine bishops formerly. The Patriarch resides at Con- 
stantinople. The independent sees of Mt. Sinai and Montene- 
gro have no suffragans. 

The Servian Church in the 18th century included under the 
Metropolitan primate at Ipeik thirteen suffragan sees in Turkey 
and seven in Germany. According to a later arrangement the 
metropolitan resides at Belgrade and has but three suffragans. 
Most of the other sees however continue to exist, though not 
in connection with the Servian Church. The metropolitan of 
the independent church of Cyprus has four suffragan bishops, 
instead of fifteen as formerly. He resides at Famagousta. 

In this enumeration no individual sees have been named, as 
they are almost all identical with the prominent ones mentioned 
in connection with the Ancient Church. 

b. The Greek Church in Greece.—The following propositions 
adopted at the Synod of Nauplia in 1883, represent the consti- 
tion of this Church. 

1. The Eastern, orthodox and Apostolic Church of Greece, 
which spiritually owns no Head, but the Head of the Christian 
Faith, Jesus Christ our Lord, is dependent on no external 
authority; while she preserves unshaken dogmatic unity with 
all the Eastern Orthodox Churches. With respect to the ad- 
ministration of the Church, which pertains to the Crown, she 
acknowledges the king of Greece as her Supreme Head, as in 
nothing contrary to the Holy Canons. 

2. A permanent synod shall be established, consisting en- 
tirely of archbishops and bishops, appointed by the king; to 
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be the highest ecclesiastical authority after the model of the 
Russian Church. 

In the divisions of the dioceses ten definitive sees were ap- 
pointed, and forty provisional sees, which it was intended grad- 
ually to absorb into the larger sees. This, however, has not 
been fully carried out. The Synod consists of a President and 
four members, who must be bishops, a secretary, a royal com- 
missioner, and supernumerary members. 

c. The Greek Church in Russia.—During the invasion of the 
Tartars, Keiff was destroyed, and the metropolitans removed 
their seat to Vladimir, and again, in 1820, to Moscow. About 
150 years after the independence of the Church was allowed, 
Peter the Great, disapproving of the immense power of the 
Patriarch, effected a change in the constitution of the Church, 
by the appointment, in 1721, of a Holy Governing Synod to 
supply the place of the Patriarch. This Synod is the supreme 
Church authority, and consists of “ five or six bishops, one or 
two other ecclesiastics of dignity, and several laymen as officials, 
all appointed by the Emperor.” 

There are four sees of the first class, under the metropolitans 
of Keiff, Novgorod, St. Petersburgh, and Moscow, the first 
being honorary primate of all the Russias. There are seventeen 
sees of the second class, including, among others, those of As- 
trakhan, Tobolsk, Irkoutsk, Kherson, and the Tauride, and 
Lithuania. 

In the third class are thirty-one sees, prominent among which 
may be noticed Smolensk, Archangel, and that of Sitka, Kams- 
katka, the Aleoutines and Russian America. There are also 
ten vicariates of the fourth class. 

In 1788, the Catholicos of Mtskétha, of Georgia, became a 
member of the Holy Governing Synod, and in 1801 Georgia 
was added to Russia, since which time its Church has been sub- 
ordinate to that of Russia, though it has maintained its own 
national synod. Its Metropolitan, Exarch of all Georgia (ex- 
officio member of the Holy Governing Synod), resides at Tiflis, 
and has under him four suffragan bishops. 

2. Churches not in communion with the Greek Church.—T hese 
are four in number and are directly descended from the hereti- 
cal sects that separated from the orthodox Church in conse- 
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quence of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

(1.) The Armenians form the largest and most important of 
these Churches in their modern exteut. They have spread them- 
selves over the whole Turkish Empire, through Persia, Russia, 
and India. They have not been, however, influenced in this 
by religious zeal as were the Chaldean Nestorians, but by desire 
for trade; hence, though they carry their own Church rites 
with them wherever they go, they do not gain large additions 
to their Church. 

Early in the present century the monastery of Etchmiadzine, 
the seat of the Armenian Catholicos, was annexed to Russia, 
and soon after a new arrangement of sees was effected, or if not 
an entirely new arrangement, still a more perfect one. This, 
however, is not entirely satisfactory, as it brings very unequal 
portions to the different primates, as for example the bishop of 
Kars is six or seven hundred miles from his superior at Con- 
stantinople, while he is only sixty or seventy miles from Etch- 
miadzine. 

There are five nominal Patriarchs. 

I. The Patriarch Catholicos of Etchmiadzine, who is supreme 
head of the Armenian Church, His Episcopal Court includes 
twelve archbishops and bishops and forty archimandrites or ab- 
botts of monasteries. He has also in immediate dependence 
upon him five archbishops and eight bishops in Russia, and two 
archbishops and three bishops in Persia. 

IL The Patriarch of Akhtemar, an island in Lake Van ; he 
however, is merely nominal Patriarch and has only the author- 
ity of a suffragan bishop. 

IIf. The Patriarch of Sis in Cilicia, of the same position as 
the one just mentioned. 

IV. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, who in his own diocese, 
Palestine and Cyprus, is dependent on the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

V. The Patriarch of Constantinople, who is acknowledged 
by the Turkish government as head of all the Armenians in 
the Turkish Empire, a general dependence upon the Patriarch 
Catholicos being however recognized. He has under him eigh- 
teen archbishops and twenty-six bishops, covering in general 
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the same territory as the Greek Church, and many of the sees 
being the same, the preponderance being, however, in the east- 
ern rather than in the western sections of the empire. 

(2.) The Copts, including the Abyssinians. The Patriarch 
resides at Cairo, and claims authority over thirteen Episcopal 
sees, two more than existed in the 17th century. The last ad- 
dition was the Bishoprick of Khartown, so that the old Nubian 
Church, extinct during the middle ages, has been revived. 
There is no list of the sees of the Abyssinian Church. 

(8.) The Jacobites of Syria and Mesopotamia have dimin- 
ished greatly in numbers since the 10th and 11th centuries, 
and now five metropolitans take the place of the twenty metro- 
politans and one hundred and three bishops of the Ancient 
Church. The Primate still calls himself Patriarch of Antioch, 
but resides at Diarbekir. 

With the Jacobite and Coptic Churches are now connected 
the Christians of St. Thomas, on the coast of Malabar, who 
were formerly connected with the Nestorians. Unable at one 
time to procure a bishop from Babylon, they turned, and now 
receive their prelates, sometimes from Alexandria, sometimes 
from Diarbekir. 

(4.) The Nestorians have also diminished in numbers very 
much. After the conquest of Hulaka Khan, in the 12th cen- 
tury, their widely extended Catholicate was greatly abridged, 
and they are confined principally to Persia. Their ecclesias- 
tical body consists of the Patriarch, with two metropolitans, and 
thirteen bishops. 

These include all that properly belong within the Eastern 
Church, yet, as the term is frequently used to denote simple geo- 
graphical extent, it practically includes a number of other 
churches in connection with the Roman See. One of the prin- 
cipal of these is the Maronite Church, which still holds to the 
Roman Catholiccommunion. There are also United-Arm enian, 
Jacobite, Coptic, and Nestorian Churches, so-called, as united to 
the Roman Church, The United Armenian Church has 
recently experienced a schism on the question of papal author- 
ity and infallibility. The United Nestorians are properly 
called Chaldee Christians and outnumber the members of the 
old church. : 
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The United Greeks, or Uniats, principally resident in Poland, 
drawn off to the Romish Church in the 16th century, have 
gradually lost their original power and returned to the Russian 
Church. They spread through Russia, Austria, Italy, &c., and 
number several millions. 


Tabular statement of the numbers of the Eastern Church. 
1, Orrnopox GREEK CHURCH. 
In Turkey, including Austria, 2,800,000, - - 15,020,000 
Greece, ° ° ° . 750,000(?) 
Russia, = . . . 50,000,000 
Total. 65,770,000 


2. OTHER CHURCHES, 
Armenians, - - - 2,750,000 
Jacobites, - . 
Copts and Abyssinians, - 
Christians of St. Thewen, 


Nestorians, 
7,550,000 


Total, 73,320,000 


In communion with the Romish Church: The United Nes- 
torians number about 90,000; the Copts 13,000; the Maro- 
nites 200,000; 96,000 are claimed in India. Of the Arme- 
nians and Uniats no statistics are at hand. 

With regard to this comparison between the ancient and 
modern Eastern Church, a few things are to be noticed. 

1. The diminution in the number of bishopricks. This, 
however, does not necessarily imply all that might be inferred 
from it. In the ancient Church these were far more numerous 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants than in the mod- 
ern. There was scarcely a prominent town in the diocese of 
Asia that was not an Episcopal See, and so to a more limited 
degree in the other dioceses. These smaller bishops, chor epis- 
copoi, gradually yielded to the metropolitans, and in the mod- 
ern Church there is the opposite extreme, as in the territory 
covered by the old diocese of Pontus, where there are eleven 
Metropolitans, and not a single suffragan bishup. Hence, it 
must not be inferred that because in a certain section there are 
few prelates there are therefore few churches. The metropoli- 
tan of Bukharest has no immediate suffragans, yet in that city 
aloné there are 860 churches or oratories. 
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2. The covering of the same territory by several different 
churches. This is especially noticeable in Asia Minor, where 
Greek, Armenian, Jacobite, and Catholic ecclesiastics will often 
be found in the same city. Hence, to judge accurately of the 
Christian population of any section, all the different commun- 
ions must be taken into the account. The case was far differ- 
ent in the ancient Church. Then orthodox and schismatics 
could not live side by side, nor could schismatics mingle with 
each other, and the number of any one faith was the number 
of the Christian population. 

8. The devastation of many parts of the country, consequent 
on the tyrannous rule of the Moslem government. This has had 
an effect upon the extent of the Church in two ways. By actu- 
ally diminishing the population. Large sections of country in 
Asia Minor, which were without doubt thickly settled are now 
deserted, partly because the natural increase is stunted, and 
partly because of the emigration which invariably follows mis- 
rule. It has also affected the extent of the Church by prevent- 
ing its growth from outside additions. A community that lives 
merely upon itself invariably deteriorates. This is seen by 
comparing the churches of Asiatic Turkey with those of Rus- 
sia, and certain parts of European Turkey, where the Moslem 
pressure has not been as great in that regard. That the Church 
has been diminished to any great extent by defections to Islam- 
ism is not true, except in some sections of European Turkey. 

4. The actual crushing out of certain churches, notably those 
of the Catholicate of Chaldea, by the conquests of Hulaka 
Khan, which reduced the most numerous and powerful of all 
the churches to the smallest and weakest. 

5. The great impulse given to Eastern Christianity by the 
conversion of Prince Vladimir, resulting in the addition of a 
great aud widely extending empire, in the infusion of new life 
and vigor into what had largely lost its vitality, and the encour- 
agement to that missionary effort which is essential to the 
growth of any church. Other points might be noted, but they 
belong rather to the characterstics than to the extent of the 
Church. 

IL. Distinguishing characteristics of the Eastern Church.— 
To give these in a general way is necessarily a task of great 
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difficulty, for what can there be in common between Abyssinia 
and Russia, Servia and Malabar. Yet no one can follow the 
* course of this great portion of the Christian Church, or study it 
as it now is, without feeling that somewhere, hidden deep per- 
haps under the rubbish of successive contests, religious, social, 
and political, there may still be found the bonds that united 
the various portions to the original center, and which, if brought 
to light, shail still draw the same portions into one whole. 

Of the many characteristics that might be suggested as dis- 
tinguishing various sections of the Eastern Church, there are 
three that stand out so prominently, and apply so universally, 
thai they deserve especial notice. These are, first, a spirit of 
subtle, speculative thought; second, a spirit of persistency or 
conservatism operating favorably to prevent defection, and un- 
favorably to prevent growth ; and third, a spirit of nationalism, 
effecting a most perfect blending of Church and State, but 
resulting in a disintegration of the Church. These are all 
deeply inwrought into the very nature of the different races 
connected with the Eastern Church, and are indicated more by 
the general history of that Church than by any particular con- 
dition whether in modern or ancient times. 

That history is topical rather than chronological, and accord- 
ing as one characteristic or another is taken will the point of 
view be changed. There are, however, two facts that must ever 
be kept in mind, as two of the most important factors in the 
development of Eastern Christianity. The paganizing element 
introduced by Constantine and the rise of Islamism. These 
were both of them somewhat vague in their influence, yet very 
potent. Operating in different lines they wrought some good 
and some evil. The culture of pagan learning was overbal- 
anced by the laxity of pagan morals. The Puritan rebuke of 
Moslem Monotheism was forgotten in the ferocity of Moslem 
tyranny. While the one lowered the tone of Christian life, the 
other served asa weight to prevent its rising again. 

1. The spirit of subtle, speculative thought. This has been 
characteristic of Greeks and Orientals through all time. It is 
an earnest searching after the deep things, an effort of the mind 
to get away from the ordinary bounds of nature. It is not the 
hair-splittingacumen of the schoolmen, though there was much 
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that was as childish as the worst of that. It was more genial, 
more suited to the open public life of the East. Its discus- 
sions were not confined to the cloister, but were held in the 
market places, in baths, wherever men met in friendly con- 
course. It was on the Areopagus, in full view of all Athens, 
that Paul addressed those who came out of mere curiosity to 
hear or see some new thing, and stayed, because the apostle 
struck the key note of their own philosophical inquiries. It was 
the genius of Plato rather than that of Aristotle that pervaded 
the Christianity of the East. This is seen in the questions that 
arose for discussion, Even within the time of John, we find 
the Church of Ephesus speculating about the Word, that mys- 
terious Logos of God. So later on, Gnosticism and Maniche- 
ism sprang up with their weird accounts of the Demiurge, and 
the eternal conflict between good and evil. As the good became 
triumphant, and there were no more persecutions to bring the 
evil so prominently before men’s minds, thought turned for 
some new difficulty and met the mystery of the Trinity. Im- 
mediately the whole expanse was aflame. Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus, even the newly initiated Constantinople, entered 
upon the discussion of aa “ iota,” and that an iota which stood 
not alone but in a diphthong. So it seems to many, yet it was 
far more than that, as is conceded by the great importance still 
attached to that controversey. It was not so much that the 
truth itself was peculiar as that its apprehension by a whole 
people was peculiar. Of what other region in the world could 
Gregory of Nyssa’s famous description be true even in carica- 
ture. So again, when the doctrine of the Trinity was settled, 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ became the all-absorbing 
theme. Here too the discussion hung on a single letter. All 
would admit the ¢x, but all would not admit the év, and con- 
tests unsurpassed in ecclesiastical history for bitterness and 
baneful result waged around those two prepositions. These 
two instances so prominent in the history of the Church indi- 
cate very clearly the union of closest subtlety with loftiest 
speculation, and that too among the masses, not merely among 
their teachers. An interesting proof of the wide-spread passion 
for the profourdest theological discussions is seen in the part 
that the Emperors took in the different controversies. Con- 
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stantine, Basilicus, Zeno, Justinian, are known as much or 
more in connection with Councils and Church decrees as in 
matters of political interest. This would have been impossible 
where the laity felt that they had no right to their opinion on 
doctrine, or ability to discuss. So too with regard to the Coun- 
cils. Theseven Ecumenical Councils were all really Eastern, 
called by Eastern Emperors, composed principally of Hastern 
ecclesiastics, with relation to Eastern questions, and represent- 
ing Eastern peoples. This representative character is one of 
their most distinguishing features. The monks of Nitria, the 
populace of Alexandria, the mob of Constantinople, were as 
really present in them as are the American citizens in their leg- 
islative halls to-day. Hence the separation of the Nestorians, 
Monophysites, and Monothelites. These schisms were not the 
result merely of a blind following a favorite teacher, though the 
personal regard for Nestorius, and the personal influence of Cyril 
had doubtless much to do with the controversies. The common 
people, shopkeepers, farmers, artisans, discussed and decided 
questions that had puzzled the deepest theologian. After the 
close of the Monophysite and Monothelite controversies, this 
speculative discussion ceased to be particularly noticeable, but 
it was due more to outward pressure forbidding its develop- 
ment than to any lack of tendency of thought itself in that 
direction. Under the tyranny of the late Byzantine Emperors, 
which forbade any departure from customary belief, there was 
little opportunity for free independent thinking, and under the 
iron rule of the Moslem, the principal object of life was the 
obtaining of a daily sustenance. Enforced hunger and naked- 
ness are incompatible with much intellectual activity. Yet 
even now the same tendency is seen. The Abyssinians are 
said to be still discussing seventy different forms of the doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, and no political harangue or 
social gossip is so attractive to the crowds in the streets of Con- 
stantinople to-day as a discussion between Greek, Armenian, 
Protestant, and Jew. The shopkeepers of the interior cities, 
the muleteers of the desert, will roll off the phrases of the 
Nicene creed and discuss them with eager avidity. 

2. A second noticeable characteristic of the Eastern Church 
in all its parts, is the conservatism it manifests. It is said that 
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the Roman Catholic Church never changes, yet there are many 
doctrines now received by it that were either unknown to the 
early Latin Fathers or else strenuously opposed by them. The 
proof of this is seen in the practical displacement of older by 
later creeds: the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed while theo- 
retically acknowledged has really had to give way to the 
Tridentine confession. Not so in the east. Every theological 
dogma must prove itself to be in accordance with the early 
declarations of the Church. It is true that modern belief 
includes many articles unknown to the ancient, yet if it can be 
shown that they are inconsistent with that ancient belief they 
will be discarded, except where political or ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion steps in with its objections. This is in entire accordance 
with the character of all Eastern races, whether Christian or 
not. That their fathers have done a thing is of itself sufficient 
reason for their doing the same, and he who travels through 
the Levant to-day will see the same style of life, that obtained 
in the days of Roman and Greek rule. This has doubtless 
been due to a considerable extent to the same causes that 
checked the outflow of religious and philosophical speculation, 
namely, the tyranny and misrule both of Byzantines and 
Moslems, yet there is underlying that a spirit of persistent 
conservatism that thinks the old better than the new, and 
dreads any change. The consequences of this spirit have been 
both advantageous and deleterious, as conservatism is always, 
at the same time, a preventive of defection, and wild wander- 
ing, and a hindrance to growth and development. This con- 
serving element in the Eastern Church is seen most markedly 
in the history of its doctrine. . 

At first thought it might seem that this tendency was 
entirely opposite to and inconsistent with the tendency to high 
abstract speculation, yet we find them side by side. There is 
no section of the world where so many startling theories upon 
every subject connected with the supernatural have been 
broached, none where there have been such violent contro- 
versies, extending even to riot and bloodshed, yet none where 
through it all there has been such an undercurrent of conser- 
vative thought that bas in every case gained the mastery, 
carrying along with it whatever was kindred to it, wrecking 
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whatever was opposed. As we read of the turbulent proceed- 
ings of those early councils, when argument was drowned by 
shouts of applause or imprecation, it seems strange that any 
good could have come from them, still less any influence to 
preserve that which was time-honored. No mob of the Paris 
commune was more bitter than the crowd that followed Peter 
the Reader to the murder of Hypatia, yet the same elements 
were employed in the cause of religious purity of doctrine. 
There is ever a curious mingling and union of the extremes of 
radicalism and conservatism. It is not the effervescent who 
have effected the greatest changes in the world’s history, 
whether in thought or action. It is the cool, quiet, reflective, 
independent class, midway between these extremes. Fickle- 
ness is ever allied with obstinacy, and he who changes his 
mind twenty times a day, if perchance he gets it fixed on some 
one thing definitely, will hold to it for a year, against all attempts 
to dislodge it. Thus the Orientals, unstable in everything else, 
so variable that no one will place implicit reliance upon them, 
became in religion the conservators of true doctrine and belief. 
Wave after wave of heresy rolled over them, carrying off here 
and there a comparatively small portion, but leaving the mass 
unchanged, and the constant fight with different influences, while 
it checked life, only molded the doctrine more firmly. So of the 
effect of the paganizing element and of the contact with Islamism. 
They served indeed to almost destroy religious life, cut at the 
very roots of growth, by hindering and discouraging missionary 
work, yet made them cling all the closer to the forms of their 
belief, and the bare statement of doctrine was thus preserved 
almost intact. The result is, that as far as creeds and confes- 
sions are concerned, the Churches of the East are to-day almost 
exactly where they were fourteen centuries ago. The query 
then comes naturally, if this is so, why are they not on a par 
with the Protestant Churches, who claim to have gone back, 
overleaping the erroneous accretions of the Romish Church, to 
those very creeds and confessions. The answer lies partly in 
the fact that these doctrines are mere dogmas with little or no 
spiritual life, but still more in the fact, that however much it 
may be claimed, Protestant Churches have not gone back, to 
those old creeds and confessions. They have taken them up 
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and with all the light of these centuries turned upon them 
have read in them true statements of Christian belief. But 
those statements as read by them are very different from those 
which are read in the same creeds by the priests of the Eastern 
Churches. It is like the difference between looking at a planet 
through an opera glass and through a great telescope. Thus 
we see that while this spirit of conservatism or persistency, 
operated to preserve the faith in its purity against the storms 
that threatened it, it also operated to prevent its normal devel- 
opment. Christianity as a system of belief is a very different 
thing now from what it was in the 4th and 5th centuries. 
Not that its essential character has changed, but man’s appre- 
hension of it has, and statements and forms that were accurate 
and complete then, are now accurate perhaps, but very incom- 
plete. This is the theory of the Protestant Church, and to a 
certain degree of the Romish Church. The Eastern Church, 
however, has always held that what has been once correctly 
stated, is so stated for all time, that no further light can be 
thrown upon it, that as it stood so it must ever stand, It is 
not claimed that al/ truth was known then, that would preclude 
many dogmas of the present time, but merely that in regard to 
any subject, that was once fully delivered upon, there can be 
no change, that statement must ever remain the same. 

3. The spirit of nationalism.—To understand this, the whole 
rise and development of the church polity of the east must be 
kept in mind ;—the gradual elevation of a presbyter into a 
bishop; the connection of churches, and the according to the 
bishop of one church a sort of primacy among those of the 
other churches; the revenue paid to the apostolic sees, and the 
gradual assumption of superior rights by those; the establish- 
ment of the metropolitan system, and the patriarchates; the 
concentration of extraordinary powers in the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, under the influence of the emperors, and the 
opposition from Alexandria and Antioch; the long struggle 
with Rome; the subordination of the Patriarch to the Sultan, 
and the subsequent separation of various sees, impatient of the 
powerful influence exercised by the Moslems in the nomination 
and appointment of prelates. This in the orthodox church. 
With regard to the separated churches it was much the same, 
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though in general in a more limited degree: the Primate of 
the Catholicate of Chaldea exerted an almost imperial power 
over the remotest sees of his vast jurisdiction, requiring from 
all his prelates that they should either present themselves before 
him at certain definite seasons to make confession of their faith, 
or if too far removed to come in person, that they should send 
a written statement. 

Thus everywhere we see the churches of a certain section of 
country gathering around their chief bishop, and forming with 
him as their ruler a sort of spiritual kingdom. To him they 
looked for protection and assistance, and him they in turn 
were bound to support and maintain in all his rights. He in 
turn transferred his allegiance to his metropolitan, and the 
metropolitans with their retinue of bishops gathered in the 
court of the patriarch. As the ecclesiastical divisions were 
made coincident with the political, this ecclesiastical became 
still more markedly a territorial unity, and to churchly interest 
became added more definitely an interest of country, a germ of 
patriotism. Egypt and Syria, proud of their respective schools 
at Antioch and Alexandria, would yield neither to the other, 
and both resented any claim to superiority by the fledgeling at 
Constantinople. So, too, the Primate of Ephesus, with his 
ecclesiastical court far outnumbering those of his brethren, 
demanded an honorable place, and the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem gloried in his own position as the birthplace of Christi- 
anity. Thus there were five separate sections of the empire, 
each preserving its own integrity, and jealous of any encroach- 
ments upon its rights or fame. One of these, the Patriarchate 
of Ephesus, was obliged to yield to the increasing power of 
Constantinople, but the others held their own, until Constanti- 
nople itself was too much weakened to attempt further encroach- 
menits, indeed had to submit to divisions in her own domain. It 
followed that in the East a Papacy was an impossibility, each 
section being too strong to admit of any such supremacy on 
the part of any other, but it also followed that the personal 
attachment of the inhabitants to their sees was still greater. 
Obedience and loyalty became not so much a matter of sub- 
mission as of preference. Hence whenever an ecclesiastic was 
charged with heresy and put under the ban of the Church, 
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his flock proudly and gladly gathered around him and formed 
a church of their own, replying to anathema with counter- 
anathema, and stoutly claiming that they had not separated 
from the others, but the others from them. 

Owing to the continuance of the imperial power in Constan- 
tinople, the Eastern escaped to a great degree the secularization 
that affected the Western Church. The patriarchs, though 
often exerting a very great influence, never really attained to 
temporal power: they continued to be strictly prelates, not 
princes. As the government passed from the hands of the 
emperors into those of the sultans, this relation continued in 
the main. The civil rule was in the hands of the Moslems, 
but the church officials were recognized as the leaders and 
protectors of their flocks, and to them their people must look 
in any case of difficulty with the civil officers. The Turks 
recognized no distinction of races, but only of religions. As it 
made no difference whether a man was Turk, Tartar, Persian, 
Arab, or Egyptian, so long as he was an orthodox Moslem, so 
they made no inquiries as to whether a man was Slav or Greek, 
Syrian or Russian; if he professed the Greek religion, and 
worshipped at the Greek church, he was, as far as they were 
concerned, a Greek, and through the Greek Patriarcn he must 
make his appeal to, or gain his decision from, the government. 
So of the Armenians, Jacobites, &. No matter what blood 
flowed in their veins, or what the physical features, or language, 
those who made the sign of the cross with one finger were 
lumped together as were those who made it with two, or with 
three. A great impulse was thus given to this tendency that 
had been growing up during the earlier history of the Church. 
Each church became a nation, and the bishop became its vir- 
tual ruler. To leave the Church was to leave the nation, and 
every heretic was also a traitor. 

The patriarchs. resident at Constantinople were from the 
very fact of that residence recognized by the Sublime Porte as 
the representatives of all the churches of their communion 
within the bounds of the empire, whether under their imme- 
diate ecclesiastical jurisdiction or not. Thus the Armenian 
Patriarch of Constantinople became the head of the Armenian 
nation, and the Greek patriarch the head of the Greek nation, 
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which was considered to include all in communion with him, 
whether Greeks, Slavs, Russians, or anything else. Hence 
very possibly the immediate origin of the term “Greek Church” 
as including these various races. The power of the Patriarchs 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, rapidly declined, until 
at last their positions became merely nominal, and the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople remained the only really important 
primate of the orthodox Church. Gradually, as corruption 
became prevaleut, the respect for his office declined, and with 
it his power. This national feeling came again more promi- 
nently to view. Russia, as has been said, withdrew and formed 
her own church. Servia had never been in strict subordina- 
tion, and early boldly declared her independence. So with the 
Bishops of Cyprus, Mt. Sinai, Montenegro. All of these, with 
the exception of Mt. Sinai, and possibly Cyprus, forming vir- 
tually distinct nations, When Greece secured her independence 
of the Sultan, she too must be free from the Sultan’s Patriarch 
and have her own strictly national church. So again more 
recently with the Bulgarians. The result is, that the Greek 
Church, as it is called, consists in reality of ten distinct, inde- 
pendent churches, and most of these are national. 

The same influence is seen to be at work among the Arme- 
nians. When a body of them broke away and joined the 
Roman Catholic Church, they were recognized by the govern- 
ment and treated as a separate nationality. They afterwards 
broke into two parts on the question of papal supremacy and 
infallibility, and thus became two nations. The Protestant 
converts formed another, and now in the Armenian race there 
are four Armenian nations. So again among the Jacobites, 
Nestorians, and Copts. Thus this perfect blending of church 
and State, connected with the general spirit of nationalism, 
has had a most important effect upon the whole Eastern 
Church. More than any other one influence it bas helped to 
disintegrate it, and by the disintegration the old bonds have 
been weakened, and there is more hope of a higher life in the 
future. 

These three characteristics, it is true, have always existed, 
yet each has had its period of full development, and by them 
we may mark three ages in the history of the Church. 
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The first, extending to 787, second Council of Nice, is the 
age of speculative thought: it covers the seven ecumenical 
councils, and the Arian, Monophysite, and Monothelite con- 
troversies. 

The second, from 787-1458, the fall of Constantinople, is 
the age of conservatism: it covers the discussion with the 
Romish Church: and in internal life is marked chiefly by 
rescripts from the early Fathers. 

The third, from 1453 to the present time, is the age of nation- 
alism: the formal disintegration of the Church, connected with 
new impulses toward life. 

The briefest account of the Eastern Church would be incom- 
plete without some statement in regard to its separation from 
the Western Church. 

The nominal grounds for the separation lay in certain dif- 
ferences of doctrine and worship. A still deeper reason is 
found in the essentially different polity of the two churches, 
which polity in turn was the almost if not quite inevitable 
result of the peculiarities characteristic of their nature. The 
addition of the filio-que, the use or disuse of the azymes— 
—leavened bread in the eucharist—the celibacy of the clergy, 
&c., were points that might have been set aside with compara- 
tively little difficulty. More uearly insuperable were the 
objections to the Papacy on the part of the ecumenical Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, yet even these might have been over- 
come; witness the agreement at the Council of Florence. ‘he 
reception accorded to the delegates to that council on their 
return to the East shows that the antagonism between East 
and West was deep seated in the very nature of the different 
races, 

As the Eastern Church was speculative, the Western was 
practical. Athanasius in Theology, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
in Christology, were set over against Augustine in Anthro- 
pology. Still more noticeable was this difficulty as manifested 
in the different types of Monachism. St. Simeon Stylites 
would have been an impossibility in Europe, and Bernard of 
Clairvaux an equal impossibility in Asia. The hospice that 
opens its doors freely and widely to all comers, and the mon- 
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asteries of Mt. Athos stand as types of the prevailing style of 
religious life in the two Churches. 

The distinction in regard to conservatism has already been 
noticed. The Western Church, even the Roman Catholic 
portion of it, accepts the idea of development. The Eastern 
Church acknowledges accretion, but not development. 

So again with regard to the spirit of nationalism. In the 
East there is a failure to recognize the broad principles that 
may unite factions held apart by minor difficulties. It is the 
diversity in unity rather than the unity in diversity that is 
considered. The Western Church is all things to all men, 
bending to circumstances, adapting itself with wonderful 
facility to varying conditions of peoples, and thus drawing 
them under one common rule. The Eastern Church rigid, 
unyielding, commanding absolute conformity in the minutest 
particulars of the most trivial rites, split up into sects, and each 
sect became a distinct people, with its own government and wor- 
ship. Thus whilein the West the individual was sacrificed to the 
whole, in the East the whole was sacrificed to the individual. 
Thus when this same spirit of nationalism, taking its rise in a dif- 
ferent way, yet exhibiting in the main like peculiarities, began 
to exert so great an influence in Europe, and proved a great 
factor in the disruption of the Western Church, we find the 
Protestants seeking a reunion with the Greeks. But the spirit 
of nationalism had not then received the infusion of new life 
that should overcome the conservatism, and the advances were 
repulsed. So of the later efforts at reunion. They have too 
often been begun and carried on, on the basis of a mere out- 
ward, formal disagreement between the two great sections, 
ignoring the fundamental difference in their natures. Doubt- 
less some of the disagreements are important, yet their impor- 
tance lies rather in the fact that they are indications of deeper 
characteristics than in any intrinsic value of their own. ‘The 
doctrine of the procession of the Spirit from the Father alone, 
is involved in the subordinationism that has ever characterized 
Eastern theories of the Trinity. The question of the Azymes 
is a question of conservative tradition. The Eastern Church 
having always used leavened bread, must always continue to 
use it. The ordination of married men to the lower orders of 
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the clergy marks the closer connection of the Church with the 
people in their social, and thus their national life.* 

Thus, the separation of these two great sections of the Chris- 
tian Church was due to no mere adventitious circumstances, 
but to deep seated differences by which it was rendered inevi- 
table. The separation is not merely between the Greek and 
the Latin Churches, but between the whole Eastern and 
Western Churches, including all their divisions and subdi- 
visions; Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, &., on the one side, 
and Catholic and Protestant on the other. It is a separation 
that has been well nigh absolute. The Eastern Church has 
made no converts from the Western Church, and the Western 
converts from her have been such rather in name than in real 
character. Those portions of the Armenian Church which 
acknowledge the Papacy are not essentially different from their 
fellow Gregorians. So with the Coptic and Jacobite Churches 
in communion with Rome. Of the Protestant Churches it is 
perhaps too soon yet to speak. 

The course of the separation, commencing with the Council 
of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, and closing with the formal excom- 
munication of the Greek Patriarch by the Latin Legates in 





* Perhaps no better proof of the triviality of the nominal charges made against 
the Greek Church by the Latin can be given than to quote a section from the 
final bull of excommunication laid on the altar of St. Sophia in Constantinople by 
the Papal legates. After rehearsing at some length the events of the controversy 
the bull proceeds. 

“Quia sicut Simoniaci donum Dei vendunt; sicut balesii hospites suos castrant, 
et non solum ad clericatum sed insuper ad episcopatum promovent: sicut Arriani 
rebaptizant in nomine 8. Trinitatis baptizatos, et maxime Latinos; sicut Donatiste 
affirmant, excepta Grecorum ecclesia. Ecclesiam Christi et verum sacrificium 
atque baptismum ex toto mundo periisse: sicut Nicolaite carnales nuptias conce- 
dunt et defendunt sacri altari ministris; sicut Severiani maledictum dicunt legem 
Mosis: sicut Pneumatomachi vel Theomachi absciderunt a symbolo Spiritus Sancti 
processionem a Filio: sicut Manichei inter alia quodlibet fermentatum fatentur 
animatum esse: sicut Nazareni carnalem Judw#orum munditiam adeo servant, ut 
parvulos, morientes ante octavum a nativitate diem baptizari contradicant, et 
mulieres in menstruo, vel in partu periclitantes communicari, vel si paganze 
fuerint baptizari prohibeant, et capillos capitis ac barbe nutrientes, eos qui comam 
tondent, et secundum institutionom Rom. Ecclesiz barbas radunt, in communione 
non recipiant: Michael et . . . et omnes sequaces eorum in prefatis erroribus et 
presumptionibus, sint Anathema Maranatha, cum Simoniacis, Valesiis, etc.—et 
cum omnibus hzreticis, uno cum Diabolo et Angelis ejus nisi forte resipuerint. 
Amen, Amen, Amen. 
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1054, is coincident with the rise of the Papal claims. The 
Council of Chalcedon, called to settle the Christological con- 
troversy, and settling it on the basis of the letter sent by Pope 
Leo the Great, to whom both parties looked for assistance, 
nevertheless declared the Patriarch of Constantinople the equal 
of the Pope. This Leo could not brook, and though the creed 
of Chalcedon was recognized as valid, its canons were rejected, 
The contest increased, different points being brought up at 
different times, upon which the discussion hung. In 589 the 
Council of Toledo added the “ filioque” to the creed, and thus 
an additional reason for complaint was afforded the Eastern 
Church. In the ninth century we find as rival Primates 
Nicholas I. at Rome, and Photius at Constantinople. The 
upholder of the pseudo-Isidorian decretals could hardly endure 
the rivalry of a man who had been raised so rapidly from the 
post of prime secretary to the Emperor, and captain of his body 
guard, to the patriarchal dignity. The Pope remained firm, the 
emperors wavered, and Photius was compelled to see the power 
of the Latin Church constantly increasing. Then again there 
was a temporary lull in the contest till the middle of the eleventh 
century, when Michael Cerularius renewed the conflict with 
Leo IX, who was supported by Hildeffand. The Emperor 
sought to mediate, but mediation was impossible, and the 
Papal legates laid upon the altar of St. Sophia the fierce letter 
referred to above. This anathema was replied to by counter- 
anathema, and the rupture was complete. From this time on, 
all efforts to unite the two Churches, though frequently made, 
were unavailing, and it is easy to understand why. They 
were commenced either by the Greek Emperors in order to 
secure the aid of Europe against the encroachments of the 
Turks, or by the Popes. In either case the result was the same. 
There was to be an acknowledgment of at least the nominal 
supremacy of the Pope, and this the Eastern Church would 
not allow. The last notable instance of this effort was at the 
Council of Ferrara-Florence, 1489. Pope Eugenius, anxious 
to defend himself against the proceedings of the Council of 
Basle, and the Emperor Palwologus, fearful of the advance of 
the Turks, were alike eager to secure a mutual support, and a 
compromise was effected. But before its final consummation 
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Eugenius had been deposed at Basle, and the Greek ambassa- 
dors found empty churches and popular imprecations awaiting 
their return. At the same time a like effort to bring the 
Armenians into communion with the Latin Church was made, 
but with no better success. Fourteen years later Constantinople 
fell before the army of Mohammed, and the West lifted not a 
finger to save the East. Since then no efforts have been made 
at a reunion, until the Old Catholic movement and the Con- 
gress at Bonn a few years since, but from this no definite 
results have as yet been reached. 


In considering the future of the Eastern Church, it must be 
remembered that it is no homogeneous body, united under one 
hierarchy, with common rites and doctrines. Its 73,000,000 
of communicants, scattered from the Danube to Behring’s 
Straits, from Archangel to Bombay, are divided among as 
many sects as is the Western Church. Indeed, were it not 
that the lines of their history converge to one center, and 
that underneath the great dissimilarities we find equally great 
similarities, it would seem as if we ought to speak, not of the 
Eastern Church, but of the Eastern Churches. There is too a 
bitterness in the rivalry between these different sections, almost 
unknown at the West. Greeks, Armenians, Copts, will scarcely 
work together at the same trade, much less accord to each other 
kindly fellowship. Even within what we are wont to consider as 
one Church, Greek, Bulgarian, Russian, hate each other with a 
bitter hatred. The Patriarch of Constantinople anathematizes 
the Exarch of Bulgaria, and both fear the Synod of Russia. 

Thus the present condition is one of commotion, almost of 
chaos. There is no unity of thought or purpose. What. is 
accorded by one Synod is denied by the next. Bishops, ambi- 
tious of rivaling the fame of their predecessors, come forward 
and seek alliances with Western Churches, but they have little 
or no following in their own dioceses, and are very likely to 
meet the reception that awaited the delegates to the Council of 
Florence. Yet in these very facts lie the grounds for a hope 
that this great Church will come forth to take up anew the 
work done so nobly in the past. 

As centuries ago, from the cloisters and palaces of the 
Levant, there poured into the West those influences that gave 
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a re-birth to Western thought. So now, from the universities 
and Churches of the West, there are pouring into the East 
influences that shall ere long give us an Eastern Renaissance, 
Old prejudices are being uprooted, old shackles thrown off, 
and as a more liberal education is making its way among the 
masses, the spirit of thought is achieving independence from 
the long bondage of conservatism. 

At first there is inevitably the rebound from ecclesiastical 
domination to the denial of all obligation in religion, and forms 
of Pantheism and Atheism are spreading on every hand. Yet 
with the education there is gradually making its way a purer 
gospel, and as the people for the first time in many centuries 
read in their own daily language the docrines of their Church 
fathers, as laid down in the Bible itself, they are discovering 
their mistake, and turning gladly to accept a simpler faith and 
worship. It is in the communities that, scattered up and down 
the whole domain of the Eastern Church, weak as yet, but 
growing stronger and stronger, which teach this simpler faith 
that we are to find the influences which shall yet bind the 
East to the West. Councils may meet, and creeds, confessions, 
liturgies, may be harmonized, but all will be of no avail until 
the people themselves recognize the harmony. The time has 
gone by in the East as well as with us when whole Churches 
will follow the beck of a bishop in regard to the faith that they 
shall profess, and it is only as any given creed commends itself 
to the consciences of the people that it will gain general 
acceptance. : 

In view of the inner characteristics and historical tendencies 
of the races that make up the Eastern Church, it may perhaps 
be doubted whether an organic unity will ever be attained 
with the Western Church. The same causes that inevitably 
resulted in their separation will doubtless keep them more or 
less apart. Yet a deeper and truer unity in the great work of 
the Christian Church will exist, is even now manifesting itself. 
Rites and ceremonies, even formulas of doctrine may vary, 
but the spirit shall be one, and each section doing its own 
work in its own way shall contribute its share in the building 
up of the kingdom of a common Lord.* 

* The statistics above are principally compiled from Neale’s “ History of the 
Holy Eastern Church.” : 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Purtosopuicat Discussions.*—Mr. Chauncey Wright’s Philo- 
sophical Discussions cannot fail to attract the attention of many 
readers. The reputation which he gained for himself in Cam- 
bridge and in its vicinity as a thinker and teacher, the unstinted 
commendation which he receives from a biographer of so high 
authority as Mr. Charles Eliot Norton—the exquisite paper and 
presswork of the volume, will give to the author’s contributions 
a favorable introduction to those readers to whom he had been 
entirely unknown, irrespective of the value of his opinions and the 
ability with which he stated and defended them. The papers 
which are contained in this volume are chiefly a few elaborate arti- 
cles originally published in the North American Review, and sev- 
eral briefer critical notices from the New York Nation. Most of 
these papers relate to philosophical topics, such as relate to the 
doctrine of Evolution and the Associational Metaphysics. As the 
author does not hesitate to characterize those from whom he dis- 
sents as mystics and theologians, we deem it no injustice to de- 
scribe him as a materialistic atheist. He was evidently a thinker 
of extraordinary reach and acuteness, who had special power in 
impressing his views upon others in debate and conversation, but 
more than usual infelicity in the exposition of his opinions by 
writing. We infer that the first was true from the warm and pos- 
itive assertions of his biographer. We are equally confident that 
the last was true from the perusal of the most elaborate essays in 
this volume. We specify the most elaborate of these essays, be- 
cause these are also careful expositions of the author’s own philo- 
sophical opinions, and yet in respect of their style, are somewhat 
disadvantageously contrasted with those which are shorter and 
less dogmatical. 

Of the more elaborate essays the critical examination of “the 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer” and “the Evolution of Self-con- 
sciousness” are the most significant, as manifesting the peculiar 
ability, and, we may add, the peculiar weaknesses of the writer, and 
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as exhibiting more fully his own opinions. His estimate of Spen- 
cer’s merits and defects is independent and able, and so striking, 
that we are surprised to find in “the Evolution of Self-conscious- 
ness” an exemplification of the same oversights and mistakes which 
he finds so abundant and so glaring in Spencer. This entire 
essay reads, to us, like a philosophical romance, so difficult is it to 
one who cannot accept the associationalistic psychology to follow, 
with even a slender modicum of confidence, a rationale of men- 
tal development which is founded upon Mill’s nominalism, Dar- 
win’s heredity and Spencer’s physiological theory of ultimate 
relations. That the genesis of self-consciousness from brute 
intellectualism and of brute thinking from inorganic tendencies, 
should be soberly defended by strong-headed thinkers like Mr. 
Chauncey Wright, and endorsed by so cultivated a critic as Mr. 
C, E. Norton, is one of the philosophic miracles of the times, 
which we should have said could not possibly have occurred were 
the evidence of experience not decisive, and that of testimony so 
unshaken. We are forced to conclude from this and other exam- 
ples, that the Materialistic Atheism of our times is not exempt 
from the confidences and credulities of its sister theologies. 


Tue Curistran Commonweatta.*—This work does not dis- 
cuss the idea and constitution of the State, but only the relations 
of the State and of civil government to Christianity, In discuss- 
ing this general subject, it treats, with ability and candor, many 
of the most difficult and important of the questions of our time. 
Among these are: The relation of Christianity to existing author- 
ity and to the various forms of government; Its relation to abso- 
lute monarchy and to modern liberal tendencies; The relation of 
the Christian state to education and marriage; The temporal and 
spiritual power, the national church, Christian and non-Christian 
toleration, the emancipation of the Jews, and the separation of 
Church and State; The position of the Christian State in refer- 
ence to the pretensions of the Papacy; Its duty to the working 
classes; War and International Law; Criminal Law, etc., etc. 
The work abounds in suggestions and discussions pertinent to 


* On Christian Commonwealth. Translated and adapted under the direction of 
the author from the German of Dr. Henry W. J. Turerscn, author of “ the 
Church in the Apostle’s time,” “ Christian family life,” ete. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 38 George street. 1877. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 
743 and 745 Broadway. 8vo, pp. xii and 272. Price $3.75. 
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questions of immediate and vital importance in our country. For 
example, he distinguishes the Christian doctrine of the separation 
of Church and State from the unchristian. The former “is a 
clear definition of, and distinction between the spiritual and tem- 
poral power, followed by a friendly agreement between the two, 
by which each, unhampered by the other, and yet mutually co- 
operative, may strive to attain their common aim, the spiritual 
and moral welfare of the nation.” The latter is the doctrine of 
the first French Revolution, “The State is Atheist.” ‘The latter, we 
fear, is gradually but steadily displacing the Christian and Ameri- 
can doctrine of the separation of Church and State. If the State 
knows no God, that is of itself a sort of establishment by the 
nation of the atheist’s creed, and is necessarily fatal in its ten- 
dencies to the well-ordered and prosperous State, and antagonistic, 
unjust, and oppressive to all religion. 

While the work abounds in valuable thought, it rests on erro- 
neous principles. Monarchy under constitutional limitations is 
recognized as the best form of civil government, episcopacy as 
the original and best form of ecclesiastical polity. A national 
church with large toleration is advocated, No basis of popular 
government is recognized except the “Social Contract,” and no 
form of it except the Red Republicanism of Europe. The right 
of revolution is denied. The original work is “translated and 
adapted”; the notes have been omitted, except a few which the 
translator has incorporated without designating them into the 
text. We protest against these “adaptations,” which make it 
impossible to know in reading the translation, what is the lan- 
guage of the author and what the language of the translator— 
“adapting” the author’s thought to his own. 


Tar CrapLe or THE Curist.*—This work consists of nine 
essays expressing the extreme of unbelief respecting the histori- 
eal Christ and the authenticity of the New Testament. 

“The actual Jesus is . . . . inaccessible to scientific research. 
His image cannot be recovered.” “The purpose of [this] essay 
is to give the history of an idea, not the history of a person, to 
trace the development of a thought, not the influence of a life.” 
“The ideal image which Christians have, for nearly 2000 years 





* The Cradle of the Christ. A study in Primitive Christianity. By Octavius 
B, Froraincuam. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 182 Fifth avenue. 1877. 
8vo, pp. xii, and 233. 
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worshiped under the name of Jesus, has no: authentic visible 
counterpart in history. This conclusion ... will be welcome 
only to the few calm minds who feel the force of ideas, the regen- 
erating power of principles. These will rejoice to be relieved of 
the last thin shadow of a supernatural authority in the past.” 
“ National philanthropy in London and New York finds no more 
serious obstacle to its advance than the benevolence that is incul- 
cated in the name of Christ and by authority of the New Testa- 
ment. It is the battle of science against sentiment.” 


Tae Trainine or tae Twetve.*—This work presents the his- 
tory of the twelve apostles and the instructions given them by 
Christ, with the design of setting forth the education and training 
which they received during Christ’s life for the work which they 
were appointed to do after his death. In this second edition the 
author has made important modifications, retrenching the homi- 
letic element; bringing out more fully the history, and the con- 
nection of events and of thought; giving more attention to the 
theory of the Tubingen school and other recent discussions. We 
think the “homiletic element” might have been still further re- 
trenched with advantage. But the work is rich in thought and 
worthy of extensive circulation. 


Tar Narvurat Sources or Turoiocy.t—This work consists of 
six essays full of fresh, original, vigorous thought. They are a 
valuable contribution to natural theology. 


Is “ ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT ENDLESS ? [—This little book main- 
tains that the Bible does not teach that the punishment of the 





* The Training of the Twelve; or passages out of the gospels exhibiting the 
twelve disciples of Jesus under discipline for the apostleship. Second edition, 
revised and improved. By ALExaNDER B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
Free Church College, Glasgow; author of “The Humiliation of Christ in its 
Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects.” Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
street. 1877. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 743 and 745 Broad- 
way. 8vo, pp. xiv and 539. Price $6.00 

{A Statement of the Natural Sources of Theology, with a discussion of their 
validity, and of modern sceptical objections; to which is added an article on the 
first chapter of Genesis. By Tuomas Hitt, D.D., LL.D. Reprinted from the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. Andover: W. F. Draper. 1877. 8vo, pp. iv and 139. 

t Is “ eternal” punishment endless? Answered by a restatement of the original 
Scriptural doctrine, by an orthodox minister of the gospel. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., 381 Washington st. 1876. pp. x, 106. 
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wicked is endless; that it does not teach that this punishment 
does end; “but that the ultimate fate of the impenitent wicked 
is left shrouded in impenetrable mystery, so far as the total decla- 
ration of the sacred writers is concerned.” The argument is 
principally from the use of the Hebrew, ’Olam (ny) and the 
Greek, azwv, both in the Septuagint and the New Testament, to 
denote periods of time, from which it is inferred that the adjec- 
tive a@iq@vios must follow the usage of the noun, and therefore 
cannot denote “endless.” The same is inferred from the usage of 
this adjective. It is also maintained that in this adjective, 
aeonian, “the qualitative, not the guantitative idea predominates,” 
e. g., “ This is the aeonian life, that they may know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” “The 
aeonian life, primarily, as defined by its divine author himself, is 
that kind of life which is vitalized, formed, and blessed by know- 
ing God and his Son. The idea of perpetuity inheres in it, no 
doubt, but how? Not primarily. Only so jar as the qualities 
themselves, which characterize that life, are vital, progressive, and 
enduring, is that life perpetual. Precisely in the same way, then, 
does the idea of perpetuity inhere in the antithesis, ‘ aeonian pun- 
ishment.’ This punishment, like that life, is primarily defined by 
the term ‘aeonian’ as of a certain kind, rather than of a certain 
length.” 

The discussion is scholarly and pervaded with Christian cour- 
tesy and candor. The work evinces ability in the writer, and the 
argument, though we do not regard it as convincing, is clearly’ 
and forcibly presented, and is probably the strongest possible in 
support of the proposition. 


SatvatTion Here anp Herearrer.*—This volume is a collec- 
tion of sermons and essays. There is no recognition in it of the 
redemption of man from guilt and sin through Jesus Christ, which 
is the distinctive and essential characteristic of Christianity. The 
author confines himself to the truths of natural religion and of 
Christian morality. The subjects are treated not controversially 
but practically. Within the range of thought to which the 
author is limited, he presents, with much freshness and earnest- 
ness, important aspects of truth seldom noticed by writers more 





* Salvation here and hereafter. Sermons and essays. By Rev. JOHN SERVICE, 
Minister of Inch. Second edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. pp. 267. 
Price $1.50. 
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distinctively evangelical, and well fitted to broaden and enrich 
their common presentations of religious truth. 


From Trapitionat TO Rationat Farru.*—This is an autobio- 
graphical narrative of the transition of an English Baptist to 
Socinianism. The author appears to be devout and reverential 
in spirit; but the book contains nothing that is quickening or 
suggestive. His lack of careful study appears in his saying: 
“Yet I knew that the New Testament mentioned no such formula 
as ‘In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.’” 
He reveals the spirit of recklessness of all past thinking with 
which he studied in saying: “The Denomination said, ‘ your rea- 
son is reliable enough to decide the nature of Baptism in face of 
all the priests and theologians who differ from us. Pass on; past 
the learned and the holy; past the venerable and the exalted; 
past thrones of bishops and ranks of hierarchs; do not be abashed 
by their presence, their numbers, their arguments, their frowns, 
their menaces, their taunts—boy, novice, uncritical as you are, 
you are qualified in this matter to think for yourself, to waive 
away all literature but the New Testament, and to arrive at a 
decision radically different from that of all Christendom.’ Indeed 
I can never forget the debt of gratitude I owe to a large portion 
of Baptist teaching.” 


Tue Meantne anp Power or Baprtism.t—This work is in 
opposition to the doctrine that there is no baptism without immer- 
sion. The author does not aim to discuss the subject in all its 
aspects, but has treated such points as have from time to time 
come up for inquiry in the prosecution of his ministry. He has 
evidently aimed to discuss thoroughly the points which he has 
selected. 


K.eczkowskr’s Cuinese GramMar.{—Previous to the present 
century little interest was taken in what is termed Sinology; that 





* From Traditional to Rational Faith ; or, the way I came from Baptist to Liberal 
Obristianity. By R. Anprew Grirrix. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
16mo, pp. 219. Price $1.00 

+ The Meaning and Power of Baptism. By Rev. J. G. D. Stearns. New York: 
N. Tibbals & Sons, 37 Park Row. 1877. 12mo, pp. 287. 

t Cours Graduel et Complet de Chinois Parlé et Ecrit. Par Le Comte Kuxcz- 
KOWSKI. Paris, 1876. ; 
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is, the language and literature of China. Francis Varo, a Roman 
Catholic missionary, published at Canton, in 1703, the first Chi- 
nese Grammar; but a hundred years elapsed before the attention 
of European scholars was earnestly directed to the subject. In 
1815, M. Rémusat was appointed professor of Chinese in Paris. 
He was followed by the celebrated M. Julien, This important 
chair is now held by Le Comte Kleczkowski, who was at one 
time connected with the French diplomatic service in this country, 
and has more recently been chargé @affaires at Pekin, This dis- 
tinguished scholar has lately given to the world a complete gram- 
mar of the Chinese language, written and spoken, which is 
regarded by critics as among the best works of its kind. Mrs. 
Fenno Tudor, of Boston, has generously presented copies of it 
to several institutions of learning, one of which is Yale College, 
where there is already a professorship of Chinese, to which the 
celebrated oriental scholar, Mr. 8. Wells Williams, has been 
appointed. Should Chinese immigration increase as rapidly as is 
predicted by some, the day is at hand when it will be highly 
desirable for our men of learning to have at least a little knowl- 
edge of a language spoken by this new element of our heterogene- 
ous population. 

The introduction to Kleczkowski’s Grammar treats briefly of 
the material resources of China, its commercial importance to 
France, Germany, Russia, England, and the United States; com- 
pliments American enterprise in developing trade with the Celes- 
tial Empire, and censures the prevailing apathy, ignorance, and 
prejudice on a subject affecting at least one-quarter of the human 
race. Chinese progress is eulogized. Great transformations 
have been witnessed since 1860. Treaties with foreign nations 
are explained, and sanguine expectations encouraged as to the 
result of a liberal policy in the future. The relations are dis- 
closed between the Chinese and other languages. The faithful 
student is cheered by being told, that if he will only master six 
thousand characters he can readily make his way in China. But 
he is also warned that each of these six thousand characters has 
four distinct names; hence to be truly proficient he must retain 
in memory twenty-four thousand signs! But, again, it is hardly 
expected of foreigners, that they will gain a practical knowledge 
of more than three or four thousand letters, by means of which 
the ordinary phrases can be compassed. The author recommends 
for two years the exclusive study of the great dictionary of 
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K’ang Chi; and considerately warns the impatient sinologue 
that for him “study must be gradual and progressive.” The 
beauties of Chinese literature cannot be appreciated at a single 
glance. Beyond the period mentioned, at least two years more 
must be devoted to the classics, allowing from two to five hours 
study daily according to the habits of the student. The prize is 
evidently considered worthy of the effort. The mastery of this 
tongue, in the author’s opinion, is for a young man hardly more 
difficult than the acquisition of the Russian, or even the German 
language; and it should be remembered that “a knowledge of 
Chinese unlocks for its possessor the door into a fourth part of 
the whole world.” 

Certainly on cutting the leaves of the Count’s admirable gram- 
mar, one feels, perhaps, for the first time in his life, that an ordi- 
nary mortal might by taking pains enough, learn to converse with 
Ah Sin, Lee Lang, and four hundred thousand other celestials, 
without resorting to the absurdities of “pigeon English.” The 
body of the work is divided into two parts. “ Partie Frangaise” 
treats of the nature and general principles of the Chinese idiom 
and the best method of study; written Chinese; pronunciation 
and intonation; radicals and phonetics; Chinese literature and 
the rewards awaiting a faithful student. “Partie Chinoise” 
bears on its first page the emblematic character “ Yong,” mean- 
ing eternal, from whose nine elementary parts all the Chinese 
characters are said to be constructed. The next page is Chinese 
text, opposite to which are two French translations, one literal 
and the other idiomatic. Copious notes embellish every page, of 
which one or two specimens may suffice. .“ Two characters of 
simple number placed one over the other always imply the cou- 
junction or (example, three or four.) It is the same of all charac- 
ters which, placed one over the other, have exactly opposite 
meanings (example, good or bad, black or white.)” Again, in the 
fifth chapter: “ Chenn means God, the Spirit that animates all 
the innumerable deities of China. This is the character that 
serves the English Protestant ministers to express the idea of the 
only true God. Sienn means merely a genie, sage, deified hero, 
one of the immortals.” These notes, however, chiefly elucidate 
the grammar and syntax. And thus through twelve chapters, 
this gifted and titled author unties the mysteries of the most diffi- 
cult language spoken on earth. 

The present review is merely designed to call the attention of 
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the general reader to the existence of a new and valuable work, 
which must be of great service to missionaries, travelers, and men 
of commerce, while it has a certain degree of interest for every 
linguist, even though he may bestow upon it only a superficial 
glance. 


Coronation.*—This is a book of unique power and fascination, 
as every one who knows the author would have expected. It is 
not so much a story whose scene is laid in the forest and the sea, 
as a dramatic monograph in which forest and sea are principal 
actors. The two educate Cephas together, mould his habits, 
direct his thinking, guard his solitudes. The one shelters him 
while, half insane, he is tracked by the English detective and leads 
his pursuer such a wild chase among the California sierras; the 
other with tragic fate finally puts a quietus alike to his restless 
wanderings and his splendid dreams. The unknown home mission- 
ary, nursing his vast schemes of education in the obscurity of the 
forest, takes them down with him at last into the eternal oblivion 
of the sea. There is something intensely pathetic in this memorial 
of a humble life fired with the divinest enthusiasm—there is such 
a contrast between the grandeur of the projects and the poverty 
of the force which is to execute them. The author seems to be 
unintentionally revealing some of his own deepest secrets of spir- 
itual life. These vivid and marvellously diversified pictures which 
crop out everywhere, of woods, mountains, and seas, in all their 
possible moods, convince us that the writer has lived in the closest 
companionship with nature; and it is not hard to believe, or 
rather it is hard not to believe, that in the equally vivid descnp- 
tions of secret conflict, solitary prayer, personal conviction and 
pastoral experience, the writer is opening only another door of his 
own inner life. 

The story starts on Cape Anne (the author revives the ancient 
spelling), and hovers caressingly over the rocky headlands and 
long beaches of that much billowed promontory. Once or twice 
it takes a sudden flight to California or Colorado, but instantly 
attaches itself to the nearest mountain peak or plunges into the 
heart of the woods, The chief actor, Cephas by name, is the 
young pastor of several small parishes in succession, situate along 
the rough shores of Cape Anne, in which he lives sublimely con- 
tent on humble fare, but with the loftiest spiritual ambitions for 





* Coronation. A Story of Forest and Sea. By E. P. Texney. 
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his people and himself. The story is told by a friend who is also 
a young pastor, and who has a talent for looking after a “ wider 
field.” The two characters are foils to one another. And while 
“I” preaches solemnly to Cephas on the subject of burying him- 
self in such obscure parishes, Cephas retorts upon “I” with coun- 
sel which is often as keen as it is sagacious. Here is a specimen, 
which we commend to all young men about to graduate from theo- 
logical seminaries: “ Your success, Edward, is in your own hand, 
in your own study. It avails not for you to seek this and that 
high place. Some one may object to your removal to this or that 
station; but no one can object to your being a man where you 
are, There is no objection to your beinga man. . . . . You 
have many times complained to me that yours was only a common 
career. Now what you want is to turn to and make that common 
career illustrious. . . . . If you want to rise in the world, 
rise in your parish. . . . . Do not try to climb the heavens 
and occupy a prominent place, but first of all make your soul 
luminous, and then the planets will circle around you.” (p. 127.) 

In one of these parishes, his island home, Helen died. Cephas 
buried his young wife on a hill overlooking the sea, turned the 
key of his house, and never entered it again for many long months 
of agony. When, in later years, another bolt descends upor his 
health and his hopes, it wrings from him the confession, “ This 
is the heaviest blow of my life, putting an end to the sleeping and 
waking dream of all my years. Nothing has so completely 
wrecked me mind and body since Helen’s death. I cannot so 
truly say that Providence has balked my plans, as that I have 
done it. . . . . I have known so little of the usual course 
of divine providence that I have made impracticable schemes. 
My knowledge of human nature has not been sufficient to prevent 
my being buoyed up by vain expectations, the failure of which 
has sunk me deeper in difficulty, . . . there are many, wise 
and unwise, who finally face the fact that life-long projects are 
overthrown by mistakes that could have been easily avoided.” 
(p. 299.) 

Between the early experiences and these riper reflections of this 
lonely man, there stretches a period of toil, courage, joy, suffering, 
and adventure, sufficient to hold the reader’s eager attention to 
the story, and enlist his hearty sympathy; and at the same time 
there is enough of ideal development and wise counsel to set him 
to thinking even in spite of himself. . The book is really two books 
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in one; a literary experiment somewhat hazardous. There is the 
story itself, ranning its clue through the whole, sometimes slight 
and scarcely visible, sometimes flashing into brilliancy and breath- 
less rapidity; but the main structure of the book is a mass of 
philosophy, apothegm, speculation, and instruction, through which 
the silver thread of story deftly weaves its way without being 
overwhelmed or even concealed. It is this that makes the book 
so rich with suggestion to thoughtful minds. Preachers will find 
in it a strangely direct and pertinent fund of inspiration both for 
their homiletical studies and for their devotional moods. Cephas 
was a man who made his whole experience a prayer-guage. His 
mind “ was fixed upon gaining the highest possible power by the 
inspiring presence of God in all his studies.” And it would seem 
to be impossible for any earnest pastor to read this memorial of 
such an ambition, and not rise from it with a hearty resolve to 
pray more and preach better. 

At the same time the story is as redolent with the fragrance of 
nature as it is with the incense of religion. It smells of the piney 
woods, and like a shell, echoes with the beating of the “ multi- 
tudinous sea.” “ Not yet,” says the story in its closing pages, of 
one of its characters who had been rescued in childhood from 
shipwreck, “ Not yet does he know the dark tragedies of the sea, 
not yet has he read the record of his own drawing forth from the 
waters. The sea is a robber and full of graves. English Helen’s 
death was hastened by long pounding on the bar in a storm at the 
mouth of an English harbor. Cephas, and his brother, and the 
brother’s wife so like the first Helen, were the victims of the sea. 
The grave of Helen on the island home has been almost swept into 
the ocean. The mighty waves have, in these last years, broken 
through a thin barrier of rock and found an approach to the cliff 
where her body lies, and have torn out the soil; and now ‘the foam- 
ing tusks of the sea’ are goring the rocks at the base of the crag. 
So find I the sea mingling with my affairs, as if it were one of the 
characters of this story; an instrument in moulding the spiritual 
nature of men and shaping their destiny: rather, these incidents, 
which are so much to me, form a minute part of the grand story 
of the sea.” (pp. 387, 388.) 

The total result of Cephas’s habits of solitude and prayerful 
study along the sea shore and aloft in mountain fastnesses, can be 
best summed in the author’s own words (p. 375): “ I ask—What 
is the use? Iam more impressed by the strangeness of his con- 
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duct, than by his devotion. 1 less admire his intercession than 
wonder that this Wild Man did not break his neck. . . . ‘ 
And now that the sea has swallowed him up, I inquire of myself, 
—What came of all his strivings in the hours of solitude? No 
marvellous result appeared in his outer life. His life broke like a 
bubble on the sea. Was his the prayer of faith, to be answered 
in some future time unknown? Was it answer enough, that his 
soul grew nobler day by day? Was his veice no more than the 
wild cry of a buffeted sea bird? Were his hours of agony or 
ecstatic joy merely a beautiful display of the devotional spirit, like 
the white flowers of the sea that spring and blossom upon the 
crest of rising waves, then fall and fade upon the beach ?” 

These are the questions. The verdict soon follows: “I am led 
to feel that somehow such experiences brought a rich reward to 
the character of him who had them. I cannot ask whether or not 
this prayer or that was answered, for I am persuaded that to his 
mind all things were answered ; he was satisfied in the shining of 
the light of life.” 
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No Name Series.— Afterglow. 16mo. pp. 316. 


, 
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James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Burning of the Convent. A Narrative of the Destruction by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, as remembered by one of the 
pupils. 16mo. pp. 293. 

Harold: A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. [Author’s Edition from advance 
sheets.]} 16mo. pp. 167. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


The Question of Rest for Women during Menstruation. By Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in the Woman’s Medical College, New 
York. The Boylston Prize Essay of Harvard University for 1876. Ilustrated. 
8vo. pp. 232. 

Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, from 1800 till 1840. Edited by 
William Hanna, D.D. 8vo. pp. 414. 

The Principles of Psychology. By John Bascom. 12mo. pp. 401. 

Essays on Political Economy. By Frederick Bastiat. English Translation 
Revised, with Notes by David A. Wells. 12mo. pp. 291. 

The Spirit of the New Faith. A Series of Sermons by Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham. 12mo. pp. 272. 

The Scripture Club of Valley Rest; or, Sketches of Everybody's Neighbors. 
By the Author of “Helen’s Babies,” “The Barton Experiment,” etc. 12mo. 
pp. 188. 

The Scientific Basis of Delusions. A New Theory of Trance, and its Bearings 
on Human Testimony. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. Pamphlet. 12mo. 
pp. 47. ‘ 

Lectures on the History of Protection in the United States. Delivered before 
the International Free-trade Alliance by W. G. Sumner, Professor in Yale College. 
Reprinted from the “New Century.” 8vo. pp. 64. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Life of Edwin Forrest, the American Tragedian. By William Rounseville 
Alger. In two volumes. 8vo. pp. 864. 

Questions Awakened by the Bible.—I. Are Souls Immortal? II. Was Christ 
in Adam? III. IsGod aTrinity? By Rev. John Miller, Princeton, N. J. 12mo. 


pp. 152. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Leisure Hour Series.—Bessie Lang. By Alice Corkran. 16mo. pp. 298. 

Leisure Hour Series.—In Change Unchanged. By Linda Villari. 16mo. 
pp. 308. 

Leisure Hour Series.—Virgin Soil. By Turgénieff. 16mo. pp. 315. 

Leisure Hour Series.—Eugénie. By B. M. Butt, 16mo. pp. 234. 

Condensed Classics.—Ivanhoe: A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Condensed by Rossiter Johnson. 16mo. pp. 287. 

English Grammar as bearing upon Composition. By Alexander Bain, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 12mo. pp. 358. 
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Pamphlets and Magazines. 


The Radical Review, May, 1877. Issued Quarterly. Edited by Benj. R. 
Tucker. New Bedford, Mass. Vol. I, No.1. 8vo. 

Memorial Sketch of the Life and Character of Ezekiel Webster Dimond, late 
Professor of General and Agricultura! Chemistry in the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. Prepared at the request of the Board of 
Agriculture, by Joseph B. Walker. Concord, N. H. Pamphlet. pp. 26. 

Church Papers.—Sundry Essays on Subjects relating to the Church and Chris- 
tian Society. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. Geneva, (Switzerland.) 12mo. pp. 343. 

[Among these Essays are reprinted many of those which have appeared, from 
time to time, in the New Englander, from the pen of the author. ] 








